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AN irreverent American critic 
4 once declared that the famous 
battle pieces of the European masters 
display a servile unveracity. “ Your 
picture of a battle,” he said, “ con- 
sists principally of a king or emperor 
or marshal on a portentous horse in 
an impossible attitude and an in- 


NEUVILLE. 


Stuart Johnson. 


credible situation.” And there is 
some truth in the charge. Through 
the ages when art could scarcely 
have existed save by the liberality of 
princes, it is not strange that the 
painter’s brush should become an 
adulatory rather than veracious 
chronicler of its patron’s deeds. 





‘THE ATTACK ON A BARRICADED HOUSE “ 
From the painting by Alphonse de Neuville. 
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Even Meissonier, in the picture he 
called **The Battle of Solferino,”’ 
filled most of his canvas with the 
unheroic figure of Louis Napoleon. 
It is not so with Alphonse de 
Neuville. His paintings are of real 
war. They breathe what a writer 
has called “‘ the vast din, the shriek, 
the roar, the mad shout, the weird, 
demoniac work of battle.” They tell 
of the thousands who toil and fight 
and fall in nameless graves, rather 
than of the kings or generals com- 
fortably posted out of range of the 
bullets. They show the shock of 





THE SEARCH FOR A FORD. 
From the painting by Alphonse de Neuville 








horsemen charging on the lines of 
bayonets, the house to house fight- 
ing through village streets, the 
ghastly heaps of dead and dying, the 
trampled fields and ruined vine- 
yards, the burned and _ shattered 
homesteads of those on whom fall 
war's most cruel sufferings, 

Most of De Neuville’s themes were 
taken from the great struggle of which 
he was a spectator, and in which the 
gallant armies of France were borne 
down by the stronger forces of 
Germany. He was at that time a 
young man who had already won 

artistic distinction ; but 

» hewas known chiefly as 

an illustrator, and one 

of the best illustrators 

of the day, his drawings 

being in great demand 

with publishers abroad 
as well as at home. 

He was a native of 
the most northern cor- 
ner of France, born at 
St. Omer, near Calais, 
onthe 31st of May, 1836. 
His father destined him 
for the bar, and sent him 
to Paris to study law in 
the Ecole de Droit. He 
was there three years 
before an_ irresistible 
love of art impelled him 
to abandon the career 
mapped out for him, and 
to devote himself to 
pencil and brush. 

He became a pupil of 
Frangois Picot, the his- 
torical painter, who was 
also the instructor of 
Bouguereau and Cab- 


anel. His progress was 
rapid, and his work 
found speedy accept- 


ance at the Salon. At 
twenty three he won a 
third class medal forthe 
“Attack on the Mala- 
koff,” a spirited tribute 
to the valor of the 
French soldiers who 
stormed one of the 
works of Sevastopol on 
the day that their 
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From the painting by Alphonse de Neuville 


allies were driven’ back 
another, the impregnable 
Redan. He had already marked out 
his special field of work. From the 
Crimean war he passed to the cam- 
paigns of Garibaldi and Napoleon in 
Italy, winning a second class medal 
for his “Capture of Naples by Gari- 
baldi,” in 1861. The “ Attack in the 
Streets of Magenta,” painted three 
years later, was purchased by the 
government for the museum at De 
Neuville’s native town of St. Omer. 

During the following years he 
painted few canvases of note, giving 
most of his time to illustrative draw- 
ing—finding it, no doubt, more re- 
munerative, although less ambitious. 
His readiness of “composition, his 
facility and correctness of drawing, 
equipped him admirably for that 
branch of art. It might be said of 


British 
from 


him, as has been said of Detaille—an 
artist associated with De Neuville by 
the similarity of their work and by 
ties: of an 


the intimate personal 





friendship—that he carried a camera 
in his eye, so accurately could he 
dash down the outlines of a scene 
that he had once glanced at. 

The war of 1870-71 made a _ pro- 
found impression on French art, and 
set De Neuville’s brush busily at 
work on the series of canvases that 
he continued up to the time of his 
death. He could not paint, as did 
the historical painters of the great 
Napoleon’s time, the triumphs of 
Gallic arms, for in battle after battle 
the French armies were beaten, 
routed, and crushed by the iron regi- 
ments of Moltke. For that very rea- 
son, perhaps, he told the horrors of 
warfare with a more realistic pathos. 
And there was no lack of heroic inci- 
dent in his countrymen’s resistance 
of invasion—not only when great 
masses of men met in_ pitched 
combat, but in the skirmishes of the 
outposts, or the struggle of small 
detachments for some commanding 
position. 
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survivors of its gar- 


rison, Who surren- 
dered when further 
resistance was use- 


less. 

The “ Defense of Le 
Bourget” is in. the 
Vanderbilt gallery. It 
is a large canvas 
eight feet by five in 
measurement — and 
the finest specimen of 
De Neuville’s work 
owned in this coun- 
try, although several 
other notable ones are 


on this side of the 
Atlantic. One be- 
longs to William 
Waldorf Astor, an- 
other to the Walters 
collection at  Balti- 
more, a third to Mr. 
Gibson of Philadel- 


phia. 

The “ Dragoons at 
Gravelotte,”’ which 
forms the frontispiece 
of this number, is un- 
surpassed as a_ pic- 
ture of charging cav- 
alry. It is a typical 
scene from the blood- 
iest war drama of the 


campaign—the — con- 
“THE DEFENSE OF A CHATEAU." flict of the 18th of 
From the painting by Alphonse de Neuville Aucust, 1870, t h at 


Of such a theme a good instance is 
the “ Attack ona Barricaded House,” 
painted in 1874, and engraved on 


page 3, where the torn roofs and 
smoking walls of the village of 
Villersexel show the terrors of a 


street battle. Another is the ‘ De- 
fense of Le Bourget,” one of De 
Neuville’s best compositions. At Le 
Bourget eight French officers and 
twenty men, swearing to die rather 
than surrender, posted themselves in 
a church that stood in the pathway 
of the advancing Germans, and held 
it against an overwhelming force 
until cannons were brought up to 
batter it down. The picture shows 
Lieutenant Grison, mortally wound- 
ed, borne out of the church by the 


ended in the shutting 
up of Bazaine’s army at Metz. It 
was a battle of hand to hand 
fighting, and the slaughter was 
terrible. It was fought over a wide 
stretch of country dotted with vil- 
lages and broken here and there by 
hills and wooded ravines. Sheridan 
watched it from a little eminence 
where he stood with the staff of the 
Prussian king, and he afterwards 
spoke somewhat disparagingly of the 
conduct of the soldiers on both sides, 
No other observer agreed with him. 
Archibald Forbes, alsoan eve witness, 
described it as the most stubborn and 
murderous struggle he ever saw. 
“The Rrench,’ he wrote, “sto id 
their ground and died; the Prussians 


moved ever forward and_ died.” 











Again and again the chas- 
seurs threw themselves on 
the German lines, always 
to be beaten off by the piti- 
less rain of lead. Inch by 
inch Bazaine drew back his 
decimated army, and inch 
by inch the Germans, suf- 
fering still more frightful- 
ly, closed in upon him. 

A second scene from the 
same battle was the theme 
of a later picture of De 
Neuville’s — the “ Church- 
vard of St. Privat.” The 
village of that name was 
the point around which the 
fight raged fiercest and 
longest. “My guard has 
found its tomb before St. 
Privat,” the Prussian king 
telegraphed to Berlin. The 
picture was exhibited in 
the Salon of 1881, and was 
placed near the entrance 
of one of the sa//es. ** From 
the other room,” writes 
Henry Bacon, who saw it 
there, “ we could look into 
the faces of the crowd be- 
fore De Neuville’s paint- 


ing. No words could do 
more honor to his talent 
than the mute crowd 


standing transfixed before 
this work. Generally visitors to the 
Salon are full of wordy comments, 
either of criticism or approbation; 
but before this canvas, full of move- 
ment and color, they stood silent.” 
Another of his finest canvases is 
the “ Last Cartridges ” (Les Derunitres 
Cartouches), an episode of the battle 
of Sedan. Early in the fight a de- 
tachment of French marines occu- 
pied the little town of Bazeilles. 
Attacked by a Bavarian corps, they 
held out until their ammunition was 
exhausted, and their resistance was 
tinally ended only by the burning of 
the village—one of the most shock- 
ing incidents of the war—soldiers 
and peasants, wounded and_ un- 
wounded, perishing together in the 
flames. De Neuville’s picture shows 
a group of men in the upper room of 
a house that is shattered by shells. 
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They are firing their last shots, and 
have nothing left them but to await 
death with folded arms, 

The “ Last Cartridges” was hung 
in the Salon of 1873, and won for its 
author the coveted cross of the 
Legion of Honor. It is said that 
while he was making his studies for 
it he had a number of men keeping 
up a running rifle fire, to enable him 
to catch the precise effect of the 
drifting powder smoke. He had of 
course a fine collection of the acces- 
sories of a battle painter. His studio 
in his house on the Rue Legendre 
was literally heaped with guns, hel- 
mets, uniforms, and every belonging 
of the trade of war. On his summer 
vacations he used to take with him 


two models, attired as soldiers; one 
served as his 
other 


valet de chambre, the 


as his cook. Their domestic 
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duties completed, they would pose 
for some military sketch. 

One of De Neuville’s last pictures 
was painted to an order from Eng- 
land, Its theme is an episode of the 
Zulu war, the * Detense of Rorke’s 
Drift,” and it shows a handful of 


redcoats holding the little fort 
against the attacking masses of 
Cetewayo’s warriors. Mrs. Butler, 


the English painter (better known 
by her maiden name of Elizabeth 
Thompson), had painted the same 
subject for Queen Victoria, and she 
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generously sent De Neuville photo- 
graphs of the spot which she had re- 
ceived from Zululand. He made 
further studies in England, a country 
that he often visited, and where he 
was at the time when some of the 
British troops returned from Africa. 

The last important work he under- 
took was the “Flag of Truce,” to 
which he devoted the early months 
of the year 1885. It had not re- 
ceived the finishing touches when he 
died, on the 20th of May, at his home 
in Paris. 





A MEMORY. 


ONE year ago we parted, 
One little year ago ; 

She seemed quite broken hearted 
And I was somewhat so. 


Tears lay upon the lashes 
Of her uplifted eyes, 

And there were frequent dashes 
Of tears in her replies. 

She never would forget me, 
She promised me, and then 

To prove it true she let me 


Kiss her just once again. 





Some letters sped between us 
While still the fever raged, 
But Cupid didn’t mean us 


To love and be engaged. 


ror in her latest letter 
You'll find this gentle clause : 
“The reason that we'd better 


because !’ 





Stop writing is 


Think, only just last summer 
Our parting made her cry, 

And here's a billet from her, 
She’s married—so am I. 

Douglas Ilemingway. 
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I.— MEMORABLE EXPLOITS OF THE NAvy. 


By Richard H. Titherington. 


~ HOULD war ever arise between 

the United States and another 
great civilized power, it is probable 
that most of the fighting will be 
done at sea. It would scarcely be 
possible, in these days of immense 
armies, to carry across the Atlantic, 
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MEDAL PRESENTED BY CONGRESS TO PAUL JONES. 


in either direction, a force adequate 
to attempt a serious invasion of a 
powerful country. The conflict will 
be one of harrying commerce and 
bombarding ports, with an occasional 
terrible encounter between the 
modern steel clad monsters of the 
ocean. 

It is true that in the three foreign 
wars of the first forty years of the 
republic the navy did not play avery 
important part. At the time of the 
Revolution, the newly formed Union 
had no ships and slender means of 
getting them. In the second con- 





test with England the American navy 
was still weak in numbers; its ad- 
versaries’ attention was diverted by 
the struggle with Napoleon. The 
French war was little more than a 
nominal affair. Nevertheless in all 
three our seamen proved their 
prowess in actions of imperish- 
able brilliance. 
SEPTEMBER 23, 1779. 

In the autumn of 1779 to Eng- 
land’s general dissatisfaction at 
the ill success of her forces in 
subduing the revolted colonies, 
there was added something like 
a panic by the havoc wrought by 
a hostile squadron that had sud- 
denly appeared on her northern 
coasts. The enemy had only 
five vessels, none of them of first 
rate size, but his movements 
were rapid and daring. He had 
scaled the _ fortifications at 
Whitehaven and spiked the guns 
in their embrasures. He had 
captured many merchantmen, 
and had made marauding ex- 
peditions inland. ~ Parliament 
had declared the commander of the 
squadron a pirate—a denunciation 
that Commodore John Paul Jones 
laughed to scorn. 

This man, the first of American 
naval heroes, born in Scotland as 
John Paul, had emigrated to Vir- 
ginia and cast in his lot with the 
Colonial service, taking the name of 
Jones from General Jones of North 
Carolina. Commissioned a captain 
by Congress, the French king had 
given him the Duras, an Indiaman, 


and three smaller ships, the Cert,. 


Pallas,and Vengeance. Jones refitted 
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the Duras and christened her 1 


the Bon Homme Richard, in SS 


compliment to Franklin, || | 
: ” . \y 
(“ Poor Richard ”) whose in- | | 


fluence at Paris had secured | i \ 


him his command. These, 
with the American built Al- 
liance, formed his squadron. / 

On the 23rd of September . 
a fleet of forty British coast- rd 
ers was sailing southward off Ky 
Flamborough Head, convoy- | £4 
ed by two armed ships—the | 
Serapis, of forty four guns, 
and the Countess of Scar- 
borough, of half as many. | 
Late in the afternoon they | 
fell in with four of the 
Franco-American vessels. 
The fifth—the Cerf—had 
parted company with her 
consorts. I= 

The merchantmen huddled : 
inshore for safety. The war 
ships moved forward to bat- 
tle. There was much man- 
euvering for position, and 
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before a gun had been fired 
the night fell. Then the 
Serapis and the Bon Homme 
Richard locked together in what 
was to be one of the most desperate 
duels of naval history. They fought 
almost alone. Captain Landais of 
the Alliance, who had never been 
willing to recognize Jones’s authority, 
had disregarded his signal to close 
with the enemy, and was out of range 
when the firing began. The three 
small vessels hovered about in the 
darkness, fearing to fire lest they 
should damage friend more than foe. 

A “ship of the line,” or first rate 
man of war, in those days, had three 
gun decks and seventy four guns— 
or ninety eight and even a hundred 
and twenty in a few cases. The 
Serapis and Bon Homme Richard 
were two deckers. The latter’s forty 
two guns were nearly equal in num- 
ber to her adversary’s forty four; 
but at the first fire two of Jones’s 
eighteen pounders, his heaviest guns, 
exploded, killing or maiming their 
crews, and necessitating the aban- 
donment of the four others of the 
same battery. 





JOHN PAUL JONES. 
From a portrait painted in France by C. J. Votte. 


All through his cruise Jones had 
been hampered by the lack of disci- 
pline and lovalty among his crew—a 
polyglot collection picked up in 
French ports. For their fighting on 
this memorable night, certainly 
stubborn enough, the credit is mainly 
due to the tremendous and dominat- 
ing spirit of Jones, and the intrepid 
valor he again and again displayed. 
It was the commander himself who, 
when the two ships came so close to- 
gether that their spars and rigging 
caught and held them ast, led a 
party of boarders over the Serapis’s 
rail. He was driven back, and ina 
temporary lull of the cannonading 
Captain Pearson of the British vessel 
hailed him with “ Have you struck 
your colors?” “T haven’t begun to 
fight yet !”’ Jones shouted back. 

The ships swung apart and then 
fouled again, and this time Jones 
with his own hands lashed the bow- 
sprit of the Serapis to the mizzen- 
mast of the Richard. In a hand to 
hand fight on the decks he could 
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FHOMAS TRUXTUN. 


neutralize the advantage that heavier 
guns gave the enemy. While the 
Serapis’s cannon, muzzle to muzzle 
with the Richard’s, riddled his lower 
deck, his small arms men. on the 
upper deck and in the tops did 
deadly execution and drove the 
Englishmen below. Hand grenades, 
too, were thrown from the Richard, 
one of which ignited a heap of cart- 
ridges and put sixty of the Serapis’s 
men hors de combat. 

The fight was going in Jones’s favor 
when an unexpected diversion occur- 
red. The Alliance had come up, and 
after exchanging a broadside with 
the Countess of Scarborough she 
opened fire on the two vessels strug- 
gling together. Whether through 
treachery, or in the confusion of the 
battle in the dark, her guns did 
much more damage to the Richard 
than to the Serapis; and when Jones 
hailed her captain and bade him lay 
aboard the British ship, his orders, if 
heard, were disregarded. 

By this time both the Richard and 
the Serapis were terribly shattered. 
The former's side, near the stern, had 
been shot through and through until 
the upper deck had almost fallen in 
upon the gun deck. The Serapis 
had been set on fire in a dozen places 
by grenades and cannonballs. Just 
as the moon rose, at half past nine, 
the Richard, too, caught fire. <A cry 
arose that she was sinking. 

In the hold were about a hundred 
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English prisoners, the crews of cap- 
tured merchantmen. Some of the 
sailors set them loose, to give thema 
chance for their lives. They rushed 
on deck, and added to a confusion 
already almost indescribable. One 
of them made his way aboard the 
Serapis, and told Captain Pearson 
that his enemy was sinking and heip- 
less. 

At the same moment the Richard’s 
chief gunner ran from below. Seeing 
none of his superior officers, he sup- 
posed them all killed, and sprang on 
the poop deck to haul down the 
ship’s colors. They had been shot 
away. He yelled for quarter. Captain 
Pearson heard, and shouted back an 
inquiry whether the Richard had 
surrendered. Jones ran forward with 
a thundering “No!” 

Then the Serapis’s mainmast came 
crashing down, and her captain 
struck his flag. The firing ceased, 
but the confusion continued. Men 
ran about inquiring which vessel 
had surrendered. Both of them had 
been shattered to helplessness. It 
had been a question of dogged en- 
durance between their commanders, 
and Jones had won. 

It was now clear that the Bon 
Homme Richard was sinking. Her 
captain ordered what remained of 
his crew to go on board the Serapis. 
Searcely had the Richard been 
abandoned when, at ten o’clock, she 
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settled down and went to 
the bottom of the North 
Sea. The captured Sera- 
pis drifted about almost 
helpless for several days, 
till on the 6th of October, 
with the help of his con- 
sorts, Jones got her into 
the Dutch port of Texel. 

For his conduct in this 
action Captain Pearson 
was knighted by King 
George. “Well,” said 
Jones, when he heard of it, 
“he deserves it; and if I 
ever meet him again, I'll 
make a lord of him!” 

FEBRUARY 9, 1799. 

The hero of the repub- 
lic’s second foreign war 
was unquestionably 
Thomas Truxtun, When, 
to meet the foreseen em- 
ergency of hostilities with 
France, an American navy 
was for the first time con- 
stituted on a permanent 
footing, Truxtun was one 
of the six captains—the 
other five were John Barry, 
Samuel Nicholson, Silas 
Talbot, Joshua’ Barney, 
and Richard Dale—selected to com- 
mand the frigates that Congress was 
building with all possible haste. He 
was a native of Long Island, born at 
Jamaica in 1755; had seen service 
during the Revolution on the priva- 
teers Congress and Independence, 
and had since settled in Philadelphia 
and engaged in trade with the East 
Indies. 

The two largest vessels of the new 
navy were the Constitution and the 
United States, each of forty four 
guns. Next in size was the Constel- 
lation, rated as a thirty eight, and to 
her Truxtun was assigned. She was 
launched at Baltimore on the 7th of 
September, 1797, and when ready for 
the sea was ordered to the West 
Indies. In July of the following year 
Congress declared the treaties with 
France abrogated, and war ensued 
Without any formal proclamation. 
Great efforts were made to secure a 
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DAVID GLASCOE FARRAGUT. 
From a photograph. 


naval force powerful enough to ar- 
rest the injury done to American 
commerce by the French cruisers. 
Before the close of the year twenty 
three armed ships were flying the 
flag of the United States, and several 
were added in 1799. 

The Constellation fought the first 
action of the war. She was cruising 
off the island of Nevis (February 9, 
1799) When she sighted a large ship 
on the southern horizon, and to lee- 
ward. Running down toward the 
stranger, she displayed American 
colors. The other did the same, but 
that this was a ruse was speedily 
proved by her inability to answer 
Truxtun’s private signals. Finding 
her deception exposed, she hoisted 
the French flag and fired a single 
gun as a challenge to the Constel- 
lation. The two vessels were of 
about the same apparent strength, 
and French captains had not yet 
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CHARLES STEWART BOGGS, CAPTAIN OF THI 
U. S. S. VARUNA. 


been inspired, by the crushing blows 
dealt them a few years later by Nel- 
son, With a wholesome dread of the 
seamanship of Englishmen and 
Americans—whom they considered 
as of kindred nationality. 

The two ships were within hail 
When, about half past three in the 
afternoon, the Constellation opened 
fire. The Frenchman replied at 
once, and for more than an hour the 
cannonade continued without inter- 
mission on either side. Truxtun’s 
frigate suffered severely in her sails 
and rigging. A shot struck her fore 
topmast, cutting it partly through, 
and rendering it liable to fall upon 
the deck under the weight of the 
topsai! yard. In the top was station- 
ed a midshipman—a Boston lad who 
had just passed his nineteenth birth- 
lay, and who was destined to win 


THE CONFEDERATE 


fame as Commodore David Porter. 
Midshipman Porter shouted to the 
deck that the topmast was in danger. 
Failing to make himself heard above 
the din of battle, with his own hands 
he succeeded in cutting through 
the gear that held the heavy yard to 
the mast, and lowering it to the deck. 

Meanwhile the Constellation’s guns 
had done great damage to the enemy. 
In spite of the injury to her fore top- 
mast she was better maneuvered than 
the Frenchman, and_ repeatedly 
“raked” her decks. The fight had 
lasted an hour and a quarter when 
the American frigate shot forward 
from the cloud of cannon smoke that 
had enveloped the combatants, ran 
across the other’s bows, and was 
about to pour in an enfilading fire at 
close quarters, when the French ship 
hauled her flag. 

She proved to be I’'Insurgente, of 
forty guns, commanded by Captain 
Barreault. She was one of the crack 
frigates of the French navy, and was 
noted as one of the swiftest sailers 
then on the ocean, Three months 
before she had captured an American 
brig, the Retaliation, and chased two 
others, the Montezuma and the Nor- 
folk. In the engagement with the 
Constellation she had suffered 
severely, having twenty nine killed 
and forty one wounded out of a 
crew of four hundred and_ nine. 
Truxtun’s admirable seamanship 
brought his ship out of the fight with 
remarkably little loss. The guns of 
l'‘Insurgente had merely wounded 
three men. The only death on the 
Constellation was that of a sailor 
who from cowardice or disloyalty 
refused to take his station at one of 
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BATTLE BETWEEN THE TENNESSEE AND THE 


the guns, and was shot by the third 
lieutenant. 

When the French frigate surren- 
dered, Truxtun ordered his first offi- 
cer, Lieutenant Rodgers—another 
sailor afterward famous—with Mid- 
shipman Porter and eleven sailors, to 
take possession of the prize. They 
went aboard of her, and began to 
send her crew to the Constellation; 
but the wind was rapidly freshening, 
and the lieutenant soon found him- 
self in a perilous predicament. Nearly 
two hundred Frenchmen were still 
on board of I’ Insurgente when in 
the storm and darkness he parted 
company with Truxtun. His deck 
was heaped and cumbered with torn 
rigging and with dead or wounded 
sailors. There was great danger ofa 
rising among the unwounded prison- 
ers. The hatches that should have 
kept them below decks had_ been 
thrown overboard, and no handcuffs 
could be found. In thisemergency the 
Frenchmen were ordered into the 
hold, and sentinels posted before the 
entrance with instructions to shoot 
the first man who showed himself. For 
three days and nights the two young 
officers never closed their eyes, suc- 
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UNION FLEET IN MOBILE BAY, AUGUST 5, 1804. 


ceeding finally in getting their prize 
safe into the British harbor of St. 
Kitts. 

The news of Truxtun’s victory 
aroused tremendous enthusiasm in 
the United States. That a thirty 
eight gun ship of the new and un- 
tried navy should meet and capture 
a French frigate that carried forty 
guns was regarded as_ conclusive 
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proof that American seamanship was 
the equal if not the superior of any 
nation’s. Asa matter of fact Trux- 
tun had been receiving odds, not giv- 
ing them. He had carried into the 
action a main deck battery of twenty 
four pounders, while the shot fired 
by l’Insurgente weighed only twelve 
French pounds—equal to thirteen 
English pounds. Nevertheless he 
deserved high credit for the skill and 
dispatch with which he gained a very 
complete victory over a foe not much 
inferior to himself in strength. 

Come all ye Yankee sailors, with swords 

and pikes advance; 
‘Tis time to try your courage and hum- 
ble haughty France, 

began a song called “ Truxtun’s Vic- 
tory,” which was sung all through 
the United States. England, too— 
then at war with her Gallic neigh- 
bor—hailed the news with satisfac- 
tion, and the merchants of Lloyd’s 
coffee house in London sent the cap- 
tain of the Constellation a present 
of plate worth six hundred guineas. 


FEBRUARY 1, 1800. 

Almost exactly a year later, and on 
almost the same spot, Truxtun won 
a much harder fought battle. En- 
voys had three months before gone 
to Paris to negotiate terms of peace, 
but no settlement had yet been an- 
nounced. The Constellation was off 
Guadaloupe, a few score miles south 
of the scene of her former victory, 
when she fell in with la Vengeance, 
a French frigate of fifty two guns, 
which stood off, apparently declining 
acombat. Truxtun set sail in chase. 
He gained steadily, and after a race 
that lasted from sunrise till sunset 
the two vessels were within hailing 
distance. The Frenchman fired first, 
and a running duel at close quarters 
ensued. For five hours the ships 
kept pace with each other, and 
poured into each other’s hull broad- 
side after broadside. Both suffered 
severely, but the marksmanship of 
the American gunners was the more 
effective. It was learned afterward 
that Captain Pitot, of la Vengeance, 
twice struck his flag, but in the dark- 
ness his signal of surrender was not 
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observed on board of the Constella- 
tion. 

Suddenly, at one o’clock in the 
morning of the 2d of February, the 
Frenchman ceased firing, and disap- 
peared intothe gloom. Truxtun be- 
lieved that she had gone to the bot- 
tom. The sea was running high, 
and he had his hands full in caring 
for his own ship. No less than a 
hundred and eighty six cannonballs 
had pierced its sides. The shrouds 
of the mainmast had been entirely 
shot away, leaving the stick without 
the support of a single rope. To 
attempt to save it, all hands were 
hastily summoned from the guns. 
But before anything could be done 
it snapped off at a heavy roll of the 
ship, carrying overboard a midship- 
man and several topmen, who had 
refused to leave their dangerous 
posts. Only one of them was rescued. 

Truxtun took his ship to Jamaica 
to refit. His loss in the action was 
fourteen killed and twenty five 
wounded, out of a crew of three 
hundred and ten. La Vengeance, 
sorely crippled, and with a hundred 
and sixty men dead or disabled, 
reached the Dutch port of Curacoa. 

It was indeed “hard luck” that 
robbed Truxtun of his prize. He 
had earned it by sheer force of fight- 
ing against a ship more heavily 
armed than his own. The Constel- 
lation was at this time equipped 
with twenty eight eighteen pounders 
—her twenty four pounders had been 
removed as being too heavy—and 
ten twenty four pound carronades. 
La Vengeance carried twenty eight 
eighteen pounders, sixteen twelve 
pounders, and eight forty two pound 
carronades—all of these, it should 
be remembered, being French 
weight, and more than eight per 
cent heavier than the corresponding 
number of English pounds. The 
Frenchman would have been a rich 
capture, too. She had on board two 
generals, the governor of Guada- 
loupe, a valuable cargo of sugar and 
coffee, and a quantity of specie. 


APRIL 24, 1862. 
One of the most important, most 
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skillfully planned, and most daringly 
executed operations of the civil war 
was that by which the Federal fleet 
gained control of the mouth of the 
Mississippi. The Confederates had 
fastened a strong grip upon the en- 
trance to the great inland waterway. 
Its chief defenses were Forts St. 
Philip and Jackson, situated on 
either bank seventy miles below 
New. Orleans—strong works of 
masonry, built originally by the 
national government, and seized by 
the secessionists at the outbreak of 
the war. They mounted, together, 
more than a hundred guns, and each 
had a garrison of five or six hundred 
men. Between them was stretched 
a barricade of hulks and rafts, ob- 
structing the ship channel; and be- 
hind this there was held in readiness 
a flotilla composed of every river 
steamer that could be impressed 
into service. There was too the ram 
Manassas, a strange shaped iron clad 
monster of whose destructive powers 
wonderful stories were told; and a 
second vessel of the same sort was 
being built at New Orleans. 

To lead the expedition that was 
destined to shatter all these defenses 
and rend the Confederacy in twain, 
the authorities in Washington chose 
Commander David Glascoe Farra- 
gut. Farragut was already a veteran. 
Of his sixty years forty eight had 
been spent in the navy. His record 
as an officer was an unblemished 
one, but he had had no chance to 
win distinction. A Tennessean by 
birth, his fidelity to the government 
had been unfaltering. He was in 
Norfolk when the “frenzy of seces- 
sion” seized Virginia, and when he 
boldly declared his adhesion to the 
old flag his neighbors told him that 
“he couldn’t live in Norfolk.” “ Well, 
then I can live somewhere else,” he 
replied. When he set out to take 
command of the squadron that was 
to force its way to New Orleans, he 
had an interview with Mr. Welles, the 
Secretary of the Navy. “I may not 
come back,” he told his chief, “ but 
the city shall be ours.” 

He chose as his flagship the Hart- 
ford, a wooden screw steamer of the 


second class, measuring nineteen 
hundred tons and carrying twenty 
five guns. His fleet included two 
other large men of war and fourteen 
smaller ones, with twenty one mortar 
boats under the immediate command 
of David Duncan Porter. 

To prepare the way for the assault, 
Porter’s boats began, on the 138th of 
April, 1862, a furious bombardment 
of Fort Jackson. For three days this 
was kept up without silencing the 
Confederate guns, and Farragut de- 
cided to run by the forts and 
compel their surrender by cutting 
them off from reinforcements and 
supplies. On the night of the z2oth 
two Union gunboats had crept up in 
the darkness and cut an opening 
through the barrier across the channel 
before they were discovered and 
driven off. The Confederates retorted 
by sending blazing rafts down with 
the tide upon Farragut’s ships, buta 
vigilant watch prevented damage. 

At sunset on the 23rd Farragut 
had his fleet ready for the advance. 
Steam was up, decks cleared for 
action, and chains were hung over 
the sides of the men of war to shield 
their timbers from the rain of shot 
through which they would have to 
pass. At half past three in the morn- 
ing of the 24th the ships were under 
way. The Cayuga, Captain Theo- 
dorus Bailey, was the first to be un- 
der fire. She had run unharmed past 
Fort St. Philip, when she found her- 
self surrounded by a dozen Confed- 
erate gunboats. Her consorts the 
Oneida and Varuna came up to her 
assistance, and a desperate battle 
followed. The scene at this time 
was grandly terrible. The darkness 
of the night, rendered thicker by 
dense clouds of powder smoke, was 
pierced by the flash of cannons and 
mortars and the lurid blaze of fire 
rafts. Nearly three hundred great 
guns, afloat and ashore, volleyed and 
thundered without an instant’s in- 
termission. 

The Cayuga was hit forty two 
times in cutting her way through the 
hostile fleet. The Varuna fared still 
worse. Her captain, Charles Stewart 
Boggs, a New Jerseyman, got her 















































past the forts without losing a man, 
pouring in as he passed heavy broad. 
sides of grape and canister. Every 
gun aboard of her was firing as fast 
as it could be loaded when she dash- 
ed among the gunboats. One of 
them she struck with a shell that 
carried away its wheelhouse and 
burst its boiler, sending the craft and 
its crew to the bottom. Three others 
her shots set on fire. Then she was 
rammed by the Governor Moore, a 
river steamer which the Confederates 
had fitted with a sharp iron prow. 
The Moore struck her opposite the 
mainmast, drew back, and struck her 
again further ab: ft, raking her deck 
at the same moment with a bali that 
killed three men and wounded many 
others. The Varuna replied with a 
broadside that swept the ram’s deck 


of everything aiive. But she had 
been mortally wounded by the 
Moore’s heavy blows. She was her- 


self a converted merchantman, and 


less stanch and strong than the 
vessels built for the navy. 
Her fate was settled when the 


Stonewall Jackson struck her a third 
blow on the quarter. Seeing that 
she was sinking, Captain Boggs ran 
her close under the shore and drop- 
ped anchor, ordering the gunners to 
keep up their fire until the last mo- 
ment. Officers and men stood at 
their posts until the water rose above 
the gun trucks. Then the Varuna 
was abandoned. Fifteen minutes 
after the Moore rammed her she was 
lying with only her topgallant fore- 
castle above the surface of the river. 
Every man of her crew, and even the 
wounded, were got safely to the 
bank. 

She was amply avenged, for both 
the Moore and the Stonewall Jack- 
son were driven ashore and burned. 
Her commander met, at first, some 
hasty censure for the loss of his ship 
~—a censure that was soon changed to 
applause of the bravery he had dis- 
played amid unavoidable misfortune. 
He received another command, and 
was promoted some years later to 
the rank of rear admiral, which he 
held at the time of his death four 


years ago. 
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Meanwhile Farragut’s own ship 
was in a position hardly less critical 


than that of the Varuna. She was 
exchanging a heavy fire with Fort 
Jackson when a fire raft, propelled 
by a tugboat, came full upon her 
down the stream. She hastily veered 
to escape it, and in doing so she ran 
her bow aground on a shoal. The 
daring tug dashed under her guns 
and pushed the blazing raft against 
her timbers. Instantly a sheet of 
flame wrapped the whole side of the 
ship and shot up into the rigging. 
“My God,” cried Farragut, “is it to 
end in this way?” 

3ut the danger was less appalling 
than it seemed. Only the paint of 
the Hartford was on fire, and the 
blaze was speedily extinguished by 
a stream of water from the ship’s 
hose. By great good fortune, too, 
her engineers succeeded in backing 
her off the shoal, and she resumed 
her course upthe channel. An hour 
and a half after Farragut’s fleet left 
its anchorage it had passed the forts, 
rendering them useless to their de- 
fenders, and almost utterly destroyed 
the Confederate flotilla. The dreaded 
ram Manassas had been burned and 
sunk, and the way was open to New 
Orleans. 

AUGUST 5, 1864. 

In the fourth summer of the civil 
war there was some little revival of 
the Confederate hopes at sea. The 
Federals’ expedition up the Red 
River had proved a disastrous fail- 
ure. In Carolina waters the Albe- 
marle had defied the Union blockad- 
ing squadron. The port of Mobile, 
too, still remained open, defended by 
the strong works of Fort Gaines and 
Fort Morgan. In its harbor the 
formidable ram Tennessee was being 
armed in hopes of destroying Farra- 
gut’s wooden ships that lay outside. 
She had been built at Selma during 
the winter and towed a hundred and 
fifty miles down the Alabama River 
to Mobile, where she was clad with 
iron plates from the rolling mills of 
Atlanta, and equipped with six rifled 
guns that fired shots weighing ninety 
five and a hundred pounds. Frank- 
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lin Buchanan, the veteran admiral of 
the Confederate navy, was assigned 
to take command of her. 

Eight miles below Mobile the mud 
banks of Dog River Bar stretch 
across the channel from river to bay. 
The Tennessee, too heavy to pass 
them unaided, was floated over by 
means of camels, or watertight boxes 
fastened to her hull. This was atwo 
months’ task, and nearly three months 
of inaction followed. The Tennes- 
see’s engines, which had been taken 
from a small river steamer, were too 
weak for her, and she proved so slow 
that all idea of going out to attack 
the Federal fleet was given up. 
Meanwhile Farragut was waiting for 
the ironclads that were building for 
him on the Mississippi. When 
they reached him he determined to 
take the offensive, and force his way 
into Mobile Bay. 

At daybreak on the 5th of August, 
with a flood tide to help him and a 
southwest wind to carry his smoke 
toward the forts, Farragut weighed 
anchor. He had a fleet of eighteen 
ships—fourteen wooden vessels and 
four iron monitors. The former were 
lashed together in couples, a device 
that diminished their chances of in- 
jury and increased their means of 
mutual assistance. Farragut had been 
anxious to lead the line with his own 
flagship, but he yielded the post of 
honor to the Brooklyn, which was 
provided with an apparatus for 
catching torpedoes—enemies even 
more to be dreaded than the guns of 
the forts. To the Brooklyn was 
lashed the Octorara; next came the 
Hartford and the Metacomet. 

To oversee the battle Farragut, re- 
gardless of the danger of exposure, 
ascended the rigging of his ship, and 
posted himself aloft in the main top, 
spy glass in hand. Fearing that the 
shock of a shot might shake the old 
admiral from his footing, the captain 
of the Hartford sent up a seaman 
with a line which was passed around 
him and made fast to the mast. 

The monitors were already abreast 
of the forts when there was an ex- 
plosion under the flank of one of 
them, the Tecumseh. She had struck 


a submarine mine. The commander, 
Captain Craven, was with the ship’s 
pilot when he felt the shock. He 
knew what it meant. There was lit- 
tle chance of escape from a monitor, 
floating almost submerged. He ran 
for the narrow door of the pilot 
house; so did the pilot. There was 
not room for two to pass through. 
With the natural instinct of a gentle- 
man the captain drew back. “ After 
you, pilot,” he said. It meant only 
the difference of a moment, but it 
was the moment between life and 
death. The pilot passed through, 
and was saved. The captain went 
down with his ship, and with a hun- 
dred and thirteen men out of a crew 
of a hundred and thirty. 

A few moments later the Brooklyn, 
heading the line of wooden ships, 
was among the torpedoes. She 
slowed up to pick her way through 
them. To go forward was danger- 
ous, but to halt, keeping the vessels 
behind her huddled under the guns 
of Fort Morgan, would have been 
fatal. Farragut saw this, and in- 
stead of waiting for the Brooklyn 
ordered that the Hartford should 
pass her and steam ahead. The risk 
of a repetition of the Tecumseh dis- 
aster was not small. The Hartford 
actually struck more than one ob- 
struction. The primers were heard 
to snap, but no explosion followed. 
The torpedoes—as has often hap- 
pened with these somewhat uncer- 
tain weapons—had failed to go off. 

Pouring shot and shell on the forts 
as she passed, Farragut’s ship, fol- 
lowed by the rest, entered the bay 
without suffering vital injury, though 
not without loss. Here the Tennes- 
see and three gunboats—the Selma, 
the Gaines, and the Morgan—were 
in waiting. The unwieldy Tennes- 
see attempted to ram the Hartford, 
but missed her, and could do no 
more than exchange broadsides with 
the Union fleet as it sped by, her 
heavy guns doing some damage 
aboard several vessels. The fight 
with the gunboats was an unequal 
one, and soon ended, with the Selma 
captured and the Gaines driven 
ashore and burned. The Morgan 
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found temporary safety under the 
guns of the forts. 

At nine o’clock the battle was ap- 
parently over for the present. Far- 
ragut had come down from the main 
top, and ordered the fleet to anchor 
and the crews to be sent to break- 
fast, when there occurred a totally 
unexpected incident—one of the most 
desperate deeds of daring in the an- 
nals of the war. The Tennessee 
was seen to steam out from the forts 
and move down upon the Union 
squadron, with the evident intention 
of attacking the entire fleet single 
handed. Heavily armed as she was, 
it seemed almost incredible that one 
vessel should dare to challenge 
seventeen, three of them iron moni- 
tors, and several of them almost 
equal in force to herself. Against 
such fearful odds, nevertheless, Ad- 
miral Buchanan was advancing as 
fast as his engines would carry him. 

With the utmost haste prepara- 
tions were made to meet the daring 
assailant. The Monongahela met 
her first, and rammed her at full 
speed, firing a broadside on her at 
the same time. The shot rattled off 
the Tennessee’s armor like hail, and 
the collision injured the Union ves- 
sel more than the Confederate. The 
result of a second blow from the 
Lackawanna was the same. 

The Tennessee was now surround- 
ed onall sides by the Federal ves- 
sels, better maneuverers than herself. 
The Hartford was the third to charge 
upon her, and there was a brief duel 
at close quarters, Farragut’s flagship 
receiving severe damage from a shell 
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that exploded on her berth deck. As 
the two swung apart, the Hartford 
fouled the Lackawanna, whose bow 
cut an ugly hole in her side. 

The three monitors now gathered 
close around the Tennessee and con- 
centrated a heavy fire on her. One 
of them, the Manhattan, carried fif- 
teen inch guns—some of the heaviest 
weapons then afloat. The ram re- 
plied no less vigorously, and held her 
own until a series of mischances re- 
duced her to helplessness. Admiral 
Buchanan, who was fighting a gun 
himself, had called a machinist to re- 
pair a jammed shutter when a shot 
struck the Tennessee’s armor just 
beside him. The concussion dashed 
the machinist literally into frag- 
ments, and threw Buchanan—who 
was a man of sixty four—to the deck, 
breaking his leg. A few minutes 
later a ball from the monitors car- 
ried away the ram’s steering chains, 
and another toppled over her smoke- 
stack, leaving the smoke from her 
fires to pour into the gun deck. 

Further resistance was impossible, 
and her captain, Johnston, displayed 
a white flag. Le Roy, commander 
of the Ossipee, which was close to 
the Tennessee, had been an old ship- 
mate of Johnston’s before secession 
sundered friends ashore and afloat. 
“ Hello, Johnston, old fellow, how 
are you?” he shouted—an example 
of the friendly greeting that Federal 
naval officers were ready to extend 
to their old comrades when the war 
should end. And that morning’s 
work had done much to bring the 
end of the war nearer. 





A CANADIAN EPISODE. 


By Hinton McMillan. 


No sir—I am of the French Can- 
' adas. My mother was of Nova 
Scotia—that is why I speak your 
language as Ido. But you compre- 
hend me well? Yes? Then I will tell 
you of the scar here on my neck of 
which you ask. 

It is to you of America a dreary 
country—this Canada of ours. But 
we find much of enjoyment in it even 
through the winters so long and icy. 
There are the soirées and the wed- 
dings—and sledge rides like those 
of Russia almost. Some of our peo- 
ple have dogs from our neighbors of 
Labrador which they harness to the 
sledge and go flying over the crust 
asin Lapland. But not for me the 
dog team. There is too much of the 
whip. It has made my blood to be 
hot, as I have seen the dumb beasts 
cry and cringe under the lash and 
even at the boot heel of the brute of 
two legs who drives. 

Ah, no! The small horses of Can- 
ada—canucks, they call them—are 
of swiftness and strength enough 
for myself. And it was with such 
that I meet the adventure of which I 
have to tell. 

His name was Bijou, for to me he 
was a jewel. He came one day asa 
young colt to our cabin—whence, I 
never discovered—and so I rear him 
for my own. As he grewstrong and 
large I built for him a sledge of size 
to carry two with stores for hunting 
as well. 

For in the winter Jean Baptiste of 
Prevaux and I are hunters and trap- 
pers through the territory of the 
Northeast. Our pelts we sell to the 
Company of Hudson Bay. Skins of 








the deer and bear—the beaver, with 
now and then an otter or silver gray 
fox, for these through much hunting 
are scarce enough now. 


It is a wild 


life, with much of peril and hard- 
ship. 

One must endure the cold as an 
Esquimau, and possess with the 
patience the craft of the Indian to 
be ahunter of success in the north- 
ern wilds. 

Jean Baptiste was my _ brother. 
We never quarrel, that I recollect, in 
our life. 

We were bound for the valley of 
the Wasatch—it is now four years 
St. Martin’s day. The winter was of 
severity unequaled, and we had 
hesitancy to go so far, but it was of 
necessity. There is the old mother 
and Pierre, who is blind, in the home, 
and Marie my wife with the child of 
tender years to care for. And oh, 
monsieur, we are very poor. 

Jean and I were to camp near the 
head waters of the Big River, where 
the year before we had success. It was 
in the gray of afternoon, and Bijou 
had done forty miles since the sun- 
rise. The sledge, with two full 
grown men, our stores, and two guns, 
was a hard pull for so long a day’s 
journey, and within ten miles of 
camp Bijou was weary and grew 
slower of speed. 

Now we had great anxiety to reach 
the camp before dark, for this. The 
charges in our guns were all we had, 
for, to confess, there was not enough 
of money in the house to buy pow- 
der and ball from the post trader. 
And alas, we were indebted to him 
for the winter before, so he would 
give no more credit. But ina cache 
at our camping place there was ab- 
undant ammunition from the year 
before, well protected from damp. 
And once there we had no care. 

But along the way we had seen 
from time to time the skulking gray 
wolf. Ordinarily, by himself even, 
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But in bands and 
ravenous through scarcity of game 
—ah, monsieur, the tiger of the tropic 
has not more ferocity ! 

All at once, as I endeavor to hasten 
the pace of Bijou, Jean Baptiste 


he is ferocious. 


point behind. I have not the feeling 
of fear often, monsieur, but for the 
moment brief I feel that I shudder. 

Twenty--I count them with my 
eye before speaking—twenty gaunt 
savage monsters of wolves, larger 
than any I have ever seen before or 
since, have broken from cover and 
speed towards the sledge. They 
have a_ swiftness incredible—it is 
hardly a minute from their appear- 
ance when I can see of him at the 
lead the eyeballs of fire—the slav-r 
from wide open jaws dropping upon 
the snow—the cruel white fangs! 

Not with howls did these come, 
understand you, but with a silence 
that had far more of terror to itself. 
Heavens! I sometimes cry aloud in 
sleep as the remembrance comes ina 
dream, and awakening find cold 
beads of sweat on my face. 

Jean, who is reticent of speech, 
drew the guns from under the skins 
and placed one at each hand. 

“Attend you to Bijou,” he said in 
the quiet voice—“ if there is an over- 
set 

He had not need to finish. Too 
well I could understand what the 
overturn of the sledge should mean 
to us both. 

Recognizing the danger, Bijou had 
begun dashing forward with a speed 
marvelous considering the fatigue of 
the journey. His hoofs cracked like 
the snapping of whips as they threw 
back the snow in blinding showers. 
And on every side were the stumps 
of felled trees, and rocks half hidden 
in the crust of the drifts. Should 
the sledge runner strike one, our fate 
was certain. 

The gun exploded, and I heard the 
howl of the wolf in agony. I dare 
not turn my head; to guide Bijou 
with the reins of deerhide was 
enough. 

“Do not turn, brother, but listen. 
They gain onus with swiftness ! Itis 
the question of but a few moments. 
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There is not need that two shall 
perish—who then shall care for those 
at home? Ihave not the wife and 
child. Farewell, brother mine, God 
keep you!” 

He had spoken in a tone rapid and 
with the confusion of excitement. I 
realized not his intention till the 
sudden lightening of the sledge told 
me. 

Ah, heaven, monsieur, the agony 
of that moment has not words, It 
was like the wrench of the heart- 
strings of which one reads! Of 
what avail to follow his example—it 
was, as Jean had said, to leave those 
at home—my wife and child—to 
perish. And yet for an instant my 
fingers loosened the reins—I half 
turned. 

The face of my wife and babe— 
agonized, imploring—came to my 
vision. But, monsieur, I swear to 
you that the awful struggle in mind 
for a moment was that which whiten- 
ed my hair like that of one of eighty 
—for I have but thirty nine years of 
age. 

I heard the report of his gun! 
Then the cry which for years has 
rung in my ears! And I sank to the 
bottom of the sledge, covering my 
ears with my hands. 

But not for long. The wolves 
were upon me! A monster grasped 
poor Bijou by the neck, and his life 
blood dyed the snow! I had but 
the stick with which I had urged the 
poor animal, and my hunting knife 
within the folds of my fur cafote. 
Forgetful for the moment of this, I 
struck madly with the stick at the 
fierce pack, Then I remembered, 
and drew forth the knife. 

It is a terrible dream after that. 
There was a film of blood over my 
eyeballs. Fought! Monsieur, had 
there been fifty even fiercer, I would 
have fought to the death—not with 
thought of a possible saving of my 
life, but with the one idea to revenge 
my brother’s death! 

They sprang upon me again and 
again. My face, you see it. My 
arms and legs have scars more severe 
by far. Lunge after lunge I made 
with the fierceness of revenge and 
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desperation! And when old Jansen, 
the Micopac Indian, with two trap- 
pers, came to the spot with a -dis- 
charge of rifles that wiped out three 
and dispersed the rest, seven wolves 
killed by my own hand lay close 
about me. 

I was insensible then, and knew 
nothing of my wounds being bound 
up—or of afterward when all that re- 
mained of Jean Baptiste was placed 


beneath a heap of stones till the 
ground should thaw in the spring so 
that he might receive Christian 
burial. It was weeks I lay delirious 
in camp, and only for the mercy of 
heaven I had never recovered. But I 
did, and am as you seeme. Butifit 
was the last bullet in my pouch I 
would use it to killa wolf. onjour, 
monsieur, and thank you for your 
generosity. Adieu! 





THE CHINESE LOVER’S BALLADE. 


Down the waves of the Yang-tse-Kiang, 
In a gilded barge with saffron sails, 
I wooed my Li to the brazen clang 
Of kettledrums, and the weary wails 
Of flutes, whilst under her spangled veils 
She would sway her willowy waist, and sing 
Sweet songs that made me dream of the dales 
Of Han-Yang, Woo-Hoo and far Tchin-Ting. 


Past the porcelain towers of Keou-Kang, 
And its peach blooms, loud with nightingales, 
We drifted fast, as the dim gongs rang, 
Toward the horizon’s purple pales. 
Hark! our hoarse pilot once more hails 
The anchored junks, as they swerve and swing, 
Laden with silk and balsam bales 
From Han-Yang, Woo-Hoo and far Tchin-Ting. 


Of nights, when the hour had come to hang 
Our paper lamps to their bamboo rails, 

And afar we heard the silvery twang 
Of lutes from the tea fleet’s moonlit trails, 
Then, oh my Li of the jasper nails, 

As on the shore swooned the winds of spring, 
I lay at thy feet and told thee tales 

Of Han-Yang, Woo-Hoo and far Tchin-Ting. 


ENVOY. 


Loved Princess, eregmy fantasy fails, 
Farewell, and I’ll make thy praises ring 

O’er the Flowery Kingdom’s fields and swales, 
From Han-Yang, Woo-Hoo to far Tchin-Ting. 





St. Clatr Macdonald. « 
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THE SMALL PARKS OF NEW YORK. 


By Warren Taylor. 


HE streets of New York are gener- 
ally supposed to be the place of 

all others where the American spirit of 
hurry and“ hustle” has its headquar- 
ters. Nevertheless there is perhaps 
no other city so well provided with 
little squares and corners that are as 
oases in the desert of traffic—resting 
places for the weary traveler, breath- 
ing spaces for the dwellers of the 
crowded hives of brick and mortar. 
The multiplication and the improve- 
ment of these lesser parks have been 
among the municipality’s most valu- 
able public undertakings of the last 





few years. More has been accom- 
plished in this direction than most 
New Yorkers, probably, realize. 
Besides the city’s three chief plea- 
sure grounds—Central, Riverside, 
and Morningside—and the ample 
new parks bevond the Harlem River, 
there were eight years ago twelve 
smaller spaces under the control of 
the Park Department. Today there 
are twenty eight. Nineteen of these 
are below Fifty Ninth Street. Several 
of the most newly acquired, which 
are at the same time the most pictur- 
esque and the most useful, are far 
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CASTLE 
down town amid the most thronged 
quarters of the metropolis. 

The passenger whom a_ South 


Ferry train whisks around the cork- 
screw-like curves of Coenties Slip 
catches a glimpse of a little square of 
shrubs and flowers that is a really 
wonderful example of the way in 
which scientific gardening can beau- 
tify utterly unpromising material. 
The gap it fills between the prosaic 
blocks of dingy warehouses and 
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shabby tenements was once in fact 
what it still is in name—a slip or iniet 
from the East River, in which ships 
and canal boats moored to discharge 
and receive their cargoes. It was a 
great center of traffic in Colonial 
times, and long after them; but as 
the shipping business spread further 
and further along the river fronts, the 
slip became objectionable as an in- 
terruption of South and Water 
Streets, and was filled in. It was 
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THE BOWLING GREEN. 


filled in, and nothing more; the pro- 
perty was the city’s, and it lay for 
many years an unkempt and un- 
sightly waste of bare ground. When 
the recent movement for park exten- 
sion arose, there was a happy trans- 
formation of this neglected corner. 
A beautiful little garden was literally 
created here, even the soil having to 
be brought trom without before grass 
could be sown and shrubs and _ trees 
planted. 

Irom this tiny island of quiet amid 
the passing tides of traffic there is a 
striking outlook across the swift cur- 
rent of the East River. But to get 
the harbor view in its full perfection 
one must journey a few hundred 
vards southwestward to Jeannette 
Park’s ancient neighbor, the historic 
Battery. Tere, at the cradle spot of 
the metropolis of the Western world, 
the philosophic traveler may find the 
memories of the past and the won- 
derful panorama of modern life com- 
peting for his attention. To this 
southernmosttipof Manhattan Island, 
that now sees the colossal Liberty 
looking down upon the busiest har- 


bor in the world, there came in the 
May of 1626 Peter Minuit and his 
little colony of pioneers, and on it— 
its site extending to the south side 
of the Bowling Green—they built 
their fort. No mere squatters were 
they; they paid as they went, honest 
burghers!—giving to the guileless In- 
dians the magnificent price of sixty 
guilders’ worth of trinkets (and the 
valuation was the purchasers’ own) 
in exchange for the island whose vast 
commercial importance they may 
have dimly foreseen, 

One of the oldest views of “ Fort 
Nieuw Amsterdam,” as the printed 
inscription calls it, shows a six bas- 
tioned fort not far from the water's 
edge, the flag of Holland waving 
over it, and a scant score of peak 
roofed dwellings clustered about it. 
A windmill—an object without which 
no Dutch community would be com- 
plete—looks across the East River 
to the low and lonely tract that is 
now the City of Churches; three 
small three masters lie at anchor in 
the bay, and four Indian canoes, 
whose occupants are yet more 
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wooden of attitude than their 
modern successors of the cigar 
stores, are paddling across the wide 
stream that already bore Hendryk 
Hudson’s name, 

The Dutch flag came down in 1664 
and the red ensign of Britain went 
up in its place. New Amsterdam 
became New York, and the fort was 
rechristened after England’s patron 








ters when he was commander of the 
British forces in America; so did 
Cornwallis, and so did Sir Henry 
Clinton. <A few years later Talley- 
rand spent in it a part of his days of 
exile from France. Benedict Arnold 
once lived two doors further up 
Broadway. Number 11, still further 
up, was successively a well known 
tavern and the residence of General 
Gates. 

3oth the Bowling Green and _ the 
Battery witnessed some memorable 


STUYVESANT SQUARE AND ST. GEORGE'S CHURCH. 


saint. The town grew and prospered 
under its new masters, and rivaled 
Boston as a center of trade with the 
West Indies, with Europe, and even 
with the far countries of the East. 
Luxury came with increasing wealth, 
In 1697 its streets were lit at night 
with lanterns that were hung on 
poles thrust through an upper win- 
dow of every seventh house. Ten 
vears later Broadway was paved as 
far up as Trinity Church. 
Throughout the Colonial period 
New York society clustered about 
the Battery and the Bowling Green, 
where were the residences of the 
wealthy merchants and the chief 
British officials. At the foot of 
Broadway, where the tall Washing- 
ton Building now rises, Archibald 
Kennedy, an English collector of the 
port, erected a house that was for 
generations a New York landmark. 
Lord Howe made it his headquar- 





scenes in Revolutionary days. New 
York’s first open expression of pro- 
test against the oppressive legislation 
of parliament was a demonstration 
against the Stamp Act one evening 
in October, 1765, when the **Sons of 
Liberty ” tore up the wooden railing 
around the Bowling Green and made 
a bonfire of it in front of the house of 
the acting governor, Dr. Colden. 
Some of the rioters made a raid on 
Colden’s stable, and dragging out his 
coach consigned it to the flames. 
The more peaceable paraded the 
streets with a banner that bore the 
words “ England’s Folly and Amer- 
ica’s Ruin.” But loyalty was still 
strong, and when the obnoxious laws 
were repealed—a_ result attributed 
to the efforts of Pitt and the per- 
sonal influence of George II1I—grate- 
ful New York set up a marble statue 
of the Great Commoner at the corner 
of Wall and William Streets, and an 
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equestrian effigy of the 
king, made of lead, in 
the center of the Bowl- 
ing Green. 

King George held 
his place of honor for 
but six years. The 
breach between colo- 
nies and mother coun- 
try widened apace, On 
the roth of July, 1776, 
a copy of the declara- 
tion that had been 
adopted by the Conti- 
nental Congress in 
Philadelphia was pub- 
licly read in New York 
and greeted with great 
enthusiasm. That 
night the statue in the 
3owlinge Green was 
thrown from its pedes- 


tal, dragged through THE GARIBALDI 
WASHINGTON SQUARE. side of the Bowling 


the streets, and broken 
to pieces, some of 
which were sent into Connecticut 
and there cast into bullets tor Gen- 
eral Washington’s soldiers. 

Nearly a year before there had 
been another exciting night's work, 
when the patriot John Lamb braved 
the fire of the British ship Asia to 
carry off from the Battery the twenty 
one great guns that Washington had 
ordered sent to the Highlands of the 
Hudson, And the same spot saw 
the last act in the Revolutionary 
drama on that November day 
in 1783 when the last of the red 
coated garrison sailed down the 
bay. They had left their flag 
nailed to the top of the fort’s 
flagstafi, and had smeared the 
pole with grease, hoping to save 
themselves the humiliation of 
seeing it hauled down; but a 
young sailor, by name John Van 
Arsdale, frustrated their petty 
trick by nailing cleats to the 
pole and sanding it as he went 
up—a feat he accomplished so 
quickly that the stars and stripes 
flew above the fort long before 
the British ships reached the 
Narrows. 

To follow history a_ little 
further, it was from the Battery 
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that Washington took 
boat, a few days after- 
ward, on his homeward 
way after his farewell 
to the officers of his 
army. When he re- 
turned to New York 
to be inaugurated as 
President he entered 
the city at  Kings- 
bridge, but Mrs. Wash- 
ington, who followed 
him northward’ two 
months later, came by 
way of the Battery, 
where she was greeted 
with a salute of. thir- 
teen guns. 

At this time it was 
expected that New 
York would be the per- 
manent capital of the 
STATUE IN Union. On the south 


Green, on part of the 
site of the old Dutch fort, was 
begun the erection of a mansion 
for the President. 3efore it was 
completed, the seat of government 
was removed to Philadelphia, and it 
became the residence of the chief 
magistrates of the State. De Witt 
Clinton and John Jay were among 
the official tenants of Government 
House, as it was called. 

Of the fortifications at the Battery 
the only surviving traces are to be 
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FOUNTAIN IN UNION SQUARE. 


found in the famous old structure on 
the North River side of the park. 
Castle Garden—now neither a castle 
nor a garden—has seen strange vicis- 
situdes since the days when cannon 
peered through the deep embrasures 
of its outer wall. In our grand- 
fathers’ days it was the chief public 
hall of the town. It was the scene 
of the grand ball given in honor of 
Lafayette when in his old age he re- 
visited the country he had in his 
vouth helped to liberate; of the re- 
ceptions to President Jackson in 
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1832 and to President Tyler in 1843; 
and later still, when it had become a 
concert hall, all New York society 
gathered there to greet Jenny Lind’s 
first appearance on this side of the 
Atlantic. In 1855 it became the 
State’s immigrant depot, and in the 
thirty five years that followed it was, 
to nine millions of refugees from 
Europe, the gateway of a“ new and 
happier land.” Now that the Fede- 
ral government has taken charge of 
immigration, and established its 
headquarters at Ellis Island, Castle 
Garden is only a relic. 

In the days when the Battery and 
the Bowling Green were the central 
spots of New York, what is now the 
City Hall Park was an open space 
known as the Fields, well beyond 
the limits of the town. Its first 
mention in history is as the scene of 
the death of Jacob Leisler, who was 
taken out there and hanged for 
treason by Governor Sloughter in 
16gt. It was a rallying point of the 
patriots in Revolutionary days. The 
Liberty party that made a bonfire in 
front of Dr. Colden’s house as- 
sembied in the Fields before it 
marched down to the Bowling Green. 
One of the first liberty poles was set 
up there, and as the popular cry for 
independence gained strength there 
was many an enthusiastic gathering 
around it. It was at one of these, 
long remembered as “ The Great 
Meeting in the Fields” of the 6th of 
July, 1774, that a deep impression 
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was made upon the assembled citi- 
zens by the stirring words of a pale, 
slender lad of seventeen, then a 
student at King’s College, and after- 
wards famous as Alexander Hamil- 
ton, Washington’s Secretary of the 
Treasury. In April of the same 
year, when New York held her “ tea 
party,” some months later than Bos- 
ton’s more famous entertainment of 
the same order, there were great re- 
joicings in the Fields. A flag was 
hoisted on the liberty pole, and the 
thundering of cannons bore to the 
dismayed Tories the news ot the 
blow struck at Parliament’s  op- 
pression. 

After the Revolution the Fields 
were used asa site for some of the 
public buildings of the youthful 
metropolis. In 1790 there stood 
there a bridewell, an almshouse, a 
prison, and the grewsome spectacle 
of the gallows. These unornamental 
structures were gradually removed 
to less conspicuous quarters, and in 
1803 was begun the erection of the 
City Hall. There seems to have 
been a strong family likeness be- 
tween the architects and contractors 
of ninety years ago and those of to- 
day, for both in cost and in time the 
work ran far beyond the estimates, 
It took nine years and more than 
half a million dollars to complete it; 
and the cost would have been yet 
greater had not the prudent city 
fathers, plainly foreseeing that the 
town would never spread beyond it, 
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THE LAFAYETTE SQUARE. 
ordered brown stone to be used for 
its rear walls, which nobody would 
ever see, instead of the more expen- 
sive marble of its facade. * 

The post office, built in 1869, and 
the court house, a monument. of 
Tweed’s palmy days, have grievously 
encroached upon the open space of 
the City Hall Park. It is now little 
more than a passageway for the 
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MADISON SQUARE. 





throngs that hurry across it, bound 
to or from the busy stations of 
bridge and railroad on its eastern 
side or the tall newspaper buildings, 
the banks and offices, that surround 
it. The sediment, as it were, of the 
ceaseless human tide sinks down 
upon its rows of benches—the rag- 
ged array of homeless and hopeless 
outcasts that seems to grow in num- 
bers with the growth of urban wealth. 

The other parks that are far 
enough down town to belong to his- 
toric New York are mere corners cut 
off in the laying out of streets—such 
as the little spaces at the foot of 
Canal Street and at Duane and 
Judson Streets, recently improved 
into pleasant garden inclosures. St. 
John’s Park, once a residential cen- 
ter, was surrendered, at a time when 
the value of city breathing spaces 
was less appreciated than now, to 
the purposes of a railroad freight 
depot. Fashion fled northward to 
Union, Stuyvesant, and Washington 
Squares, 

From the first of these it was soon 
driven by the advance of commerce 
up the great artery of Broadway. 
It has lingered longer around Stuy- 
vesant Square—so named as having 
once been a part of old Peter Stuy- 
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vesant’s farm—and along the north- 
ern side of Washington Square. 
This last was at the beginning of the 
present century the city’s Potter's 
Field, where its poor and _ its 
strangers were buried. Later it is 
mentioned as the Parade Ground. 
The most memorable event in the 
history of Union Square was _ the 
great war meeting held there in the 
trying days of the spring of 1861. 
The metropolis’s loyalty to the im- 
periled Union had been seriously 
questioned until that 2oth of April 
when a tremendous outpouring of 
her citizens, presided over by such 
notable New Yorkers as General 
Dix, Mayor Havemeyer, Moses 
Grinnell, and Hamilton Fish gave 
an unmistakable and widely influen- 
tial expression of patriotism. 
Madison Square, with its column 
in memory of General Worth, its 
artistic Farragut monument, and 
its long shanked effigy of Seward; 
Bryant Park, where stood 
the old Crystal Palace, 
where stands the huge, 
unsightly Croton reser- 
voir, and where’ may 
stand the Tilden Library; 
Tompkins Square, amid 
the east side tenements ; 
Mount Morris Park, the 
picturesque crag that 
dominaies prosaic Har- 





PHE WORTH MONUMENT, MADISON SQUARE, 





lem — these are all note 
worthy, in their various 
wavs, among the lesser 
parks of New York. 
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BEAU TY. 


By Robert Raymond Williams. 


“T°HE accomplished but verbose 
Webster defines the word 
“ beauty ” as “the qualities of an ob- 
ject which delight the esthetic fac- 
ulties.” Shouid the seeker after 
truth inquire further, he will learn 
that “esthetic”? means “ pertaining 
to the science of taste or of beauty.” 
It would seem therefore that for 
once at least the late Mr. Webster 
has been guilty of reasoning in a 
circle. Beauty, he tells us, is 
that which pleases the esthetic 
faculty ; the esthetic faculty is 
that which apprehends beauty. 

And afterall, it is not possible 
to get much further. Volumes 
might be written upon the nature 
and essence of beauty; and we 
should have to confess at the 
end of them that they were use- 
less. Beauty is what it is, and 
is because it is. It is one of the 
absolute things—an end in itself, 
as Aristotle would say. It is as 
idle to attempt an analysis of it 
as to seek a reason for the law 
of gravity. 

But its power—of that there 
can be no question. The law of 
gravity itself is hardly more tre- 
mendously powerful in the phys- 
ical world than the force of 
beauty in the affairs of the 
human race and indeed throughe 
out all animate nature, The 
scientist finds in it the principl- 
that differentiates species and 
has developed man from. the 
mesozoic reptile. The historian 
tells us of kingdoms shattered 
and dynasties overthrown — for 
the sake of a woman’s beauty. 
The painter finds in it the grand 
theme of his brush, the inspira- 
tion’and the study of his art. The 
poet brings toitsworship his most 


impassioned songs, which evoke a 
sympathetic echo in the widest circle 
of hearers. There are no verses of 
more universal and more enduring 
significance than such stanzas as Rob- 
bie Burns’s praise of his lyric love 
Her brow is like a snowdrift, 
Her neck is like the swan ; 
Her face, it is the fairest 
That ee’r the sun shone on. 


Who does not love her for her very 
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TYPES OF BEAUTY. 





THE BARBERINI JUNO IN THE VATICAN, 


loveliness? And when the poet de- 
clares that for her he would “lay 
him down and die,” who would ac- 
cuse him either of insincerity or of 
folly ? 

Perhaps the most puzzling fact 
about the quality of beauty is the 
variety of its manifestations, the ap- 
parent contradictoriness of its differ- 
ent types. The old Greeks, whose 
love of the beautiful was a main- 
spring of their national existence, 
pictured their favorite heroines as 
tall and fair. Cieopatra, for whom 
Antony threw away an empire, was 
small, and dark to swarthiness. The 
ideal of one country and one age 
differs from that of another country 


and another age. There have been 
goddesses tall and short, dark and 
fair, with features classic in regular- 
ity and piquante in irregularity; with 
the stateliness that commands or the 
soft charm that beseeches; with the 
repose of high caste or the winsome 
mirthfulness of youth and health. 
There are marked differences be- 
tween the statues in which the 
Greeks imperishably embodied their 
ideals of beauty, as a glance at the 
accompanying illustrations will show. 
There could hardly be two types of 
womanhood more contrasted than 
the two specimens from the great 
Vatican collection. The Barberini 
Juno is the personification of queenly 
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strength and majesty, the Crouching 
Venus of lissome, girlish grace. Both 
are admirable pieces of sculpture. 
The Juno, which stands in the Ro- 
tunda of the Vatican, is believed to 
be copied from a lost original of the 
famous Praxiteles, one of the great- 
est of the Athenian masters. The 
Venus, which is in one of the smaller 
cabinets, is of unknown but probably 
later origin, It was unearthed in 
the Campagna. 

In the octagonal central chamber 
of the Uffizi galleries at llorence, 
where are assembled the most price- 
less gems of that matchless collec- 
tion, there stands the Venus de 
Medici. This wonderful bit of chis- 
eled marble was another of the 
countless statues that were torn 
from the temples and palaces of 
Greece by the conquering Romans, 
and were lost when the imperial city 
fell before the barbarian hosts of the 
north. It was brought to light again 
in the fifteenth century, being found 
in the villa of the Emperor Hadrian, 
at Tivoli. It was tenderly put to- 
gether—for the beautiful body had 
been broken into thirteen fragments 
and the hands, which were missing 
entirely, were added by a medizval 
restorer, An inscription on the base 
declared that ‘ Cleomenes, son of 
Apollodorus, of Athens, made this” 
—identifying the statue as the work 
of a little known sculptor who lived 
in the third century before Christ. 

“She is very beautiful, very satis- 
factory,” Nathaniel Hawthorne says 
of the Medici Venus. ‘I felt a kind 
of tenderness for her,” he goes on to 
confess—“ an affection not as if she 
were a woman but all womanhood in 
one. Her modest attitude, which, 
before I saw her, I had not liked, 
deeming it might be an artificial 
shame, is partly what unmakes her 
as a heathen goddess and softens her 
into woman, There is a slight de- 
gree of alarm, too, in her face; not 
that she really thinks that anybody 
is looking at her; yet the idea has 
flitted through her mind and startled 
her a little. Her face is so beautiful 
and so intellectual that it is not 
dazzled out of sight by her 
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form... . The world has not grown 
weary of her in all these ages, and 
mortal man may look on her with 
new delight from infancy to old age.” 

Our great grandtathers hailed 
Antonio Canova as the regenerator 
of sculpture, and his Venus, in the 
Pitti Palace at Florence, is one of 
the most famous products of modern 
art. Asa type of beauty, it may be 
said to follow classical models; as a 
work of art it certainly falls behind 
the goddesses of the Greek masters. 
The “artificial shame” that Haw- 
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thorne thought to find in the Medici 
Venus exists there, if at all, in the 
pose of the hands and fingers, which 
are not the Athenian sculptor’s, Per- 
fectly natural and simple in dignity 
and grace is the Venus of Cleomenes. 
In Canova’s figure, on the other 
hand, there is an undeniable air of 
self consciousness that is never found 
in the work of an age that never 
dreamed of a prudish outcry against 
“the nude in art.” 

A comparison between the class- 
ical ideals of sculpture and those 
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most interesting of all types of 


beauty—the living types of today— 
leads different theorists to different 
conclusions. There are artists who 
regard the Greek models as the sole 
standards of feminine loveliness, and 
hold that the surroundings of mod- 
ern Civilization have brought about 
an inevitable decadence. “It is al- 
most impossible to find a female fig- 
ure that is not distorted,” Mr. William 
M. Chase is quoted as saying. “In 
the days of the Greeks,” adds an- 
other painter, “whence we get our 
ideal types, women dressed more 
freely than they do now. Their 
bodies were unfettered by their 
clothing, and their muscles were 
given free play. They reached as 
nearly a perfect development as the 
human figure has ever had. But in 
later times their clothing has made 
such development impossible.” 
There are others who would in- 
dorse Mr. F. S,. Church’s opinion 
that “there are many women in 
New York today who are near akin 
in beauty to the Greek statues. One 
can scarcely go up Broadway with- 
out seeing some woman or girl so 
perfect in proportions and so glow- 
ing in health and beauty that she 
would not suffer by comparison with 
the finest of them.” There are many 
who go so far as to declare that civil- 
ization has increased the beauty of 
the race as it has increased its wealth, 
its knowledge, and its comfort, and 
that this development has been 
especially rapid in the last two or 
three generations. Women, it is 
urged, have been paying more and 
more attention to the physical laws 
of health; and statistics are actually 
produced, on the authority of makers 
of articles of feminine attire, to prove 
that the average girl of today excels 
her predecessor of twenty years ago 
by an inch in height and in bust 
measure, while her hands and _ feet 
have grown smaller. Beautiful faces, 
too, must surely be far more common 
than in past ages when woman was, 
with rare exceptions, a mere house- 
hold drudge and but little above the 
four footed beasts of burden, No 
wonder that the Trojan war was 
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THE DUCHESS OF LEINSTER. 





From a photograph by Lafayette, Dublin 


fought for the sake of Helen, or that 
Antony thought the world well lost 
for Cleopatra’s smile, when beauty 
was So rare as it must have been in 
primitive times. The law of selec- 
tion has been at work for scores of 
generations since then, and woman, 
instead of being trampled under foot 
by the stronger sex, has been raised 
above the rough places of life on a 
pedestal of devotion. 

According to this theory, beauty 
should be far more common among 
the rich than among the poor, in the 
upper ten than in the lower million, 








on Murray IIill than on Cherry Hill. 
Whether such is actually the case or 
not there is again a wide difference 


of opinion. There are those who 
claim that the advantages of wealth 
are more than counterbalanced by 
the late hours, the lack of exercise, the 
overindulgences, and the artificial 
modes of existence almost inseparable 
from life in latter day “ society.” 
They point to such famous beauties 
as Lady Hamilton, Romney’s model 
and Nelson’s love, who literally 
sprang from the gutter; Peg Woffing- 
ton, the daughter of a Dublin wash- 
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LADY CLANCARTY. 
From a photograph by Bassano, London. 


erwoman; or--to take an instance 
nearer at hand—the present Lady 
Clancarty. “Belle” Bilton, as the 
last named was before her marriage, 
was the daughter of a gunner in the 
garrison at Woolwich. She was a 
popular performer in the highly un- 
intellectual entertainments of the 
London music halls when, three or 
four years ago, she met, among the 
habitués of those amusing institu- 
tions, William Frederick Le Poer 
Trench, Lord Dunlo by courtesy, 
and heir to the Irish earldom of Clan- 
carty. The callow youth of twenty 
fell head over ears in love with the 
music hall beauty, and married her. 
Nine days later he fled before pa- 
rental wrath, deserting his bride; 
and under the same influence he 
brought suit for divorce, accusing 
her of continuing after her marriage 
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a mode of life that had 
admittedly been hers be- 
fore it. The allegation 
was disproved, the decree 
refused, and in defiance of 
the parental thunder Lord 
and Lady Dunlo were rec- 
onciled. Then, in the 
spring of last year, the in- 
fluenza epidemic carried 
off Clancarty féere, and 
made Belle Bilton a coun- 
tess and her husband an 
earl, They succeeded to 
just as little, beyond the 
title, as the irate father 
could leave them. The 
family estate in County 
Galway was entailed, and 
could not be alienated, 
but it is said to be heav- 
ily mortgaged. It was 
probably not wholly un- 
fortunate that at the mo- 
ment when she became 
Lady Clancarty Belle was 


© under acontract with the 

ot se 

= well known manager Sir 

> Augustus) Harris) which 

on paid her five hundred dol- 
co hi ° 

= lars a week and had still 

— several months to run. It 


is not strange, in view of 

her history, that the 

portrait that appears here- 
with should show an air of sadness on 
her fair face. 

As an offset to Lady Clancarty 
there is the Duchess of Leinster, who 
has been called a perfect flower of 
aristocratic loveliness. She was Lady 
Hermione Duncombe, eldest daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Feversham, and 
one of four sisters all famed in Lon- 
don society tor their beauty. At 
twenty—seven years ago—she marri- 
ed Lord Kildare, who a couple of 
vears later succeeded to his father’s 
title—the oldest dukedom = in_ the 
Irish peerage. 

Princess May of Teck would per- 
haps hardly rank asa type of con- 
temporary beauty were it not for the 
extrinsic interest of a royal romance. 
IXvery one remembers her betrothal 
to the late Duke of Clarence, with 
the prospect it gave her of wearing 
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the crown of the world’s most splen- 
did monarchy; and every one re- 
members the speedy reversal of the 
picture by the death of her betrothed 
only a few weeks later. Every one, 
too, has heard the rumors that she 
may yet be Queen of England as the 
wife of the dead prince's brother, 
now heir presumptive to Victoria's 
throne. 

Princess May—or, to give her her 
full name, one of truly royal un- 
wieldiness, Her Serene Highness the 
Princess Victoria) Mary Augusta 
Louise Olga Pauline Claudine Agnes 

is a great granddaughter of 
George III, and was the 
Duke of Clarence’s second 
cousin once removed, Her 
mother was Queen Victo- 
ria’s first cousin, and stood 
very close after her in 
order of succession to 
the throne. She married 
a minor German prince, 
and has since been com- 
fortably established in the 
royal residences of Ken- 
sington Palace and the 
White Lodge in Richmond 
Park. Princess May is 
her eldest and only 
daughter, and is one cf 
the most popular of the 
younger scions of British 
royalty. She is said to 
have been brought up 
very simply and educated 
very thoroughly at home. 
She is a good musician, 
something of an artist, an 
accomplished horsewom- 
an, fond of outdoor sports, 
aud has—like her mother 
—done a good deal ot 
charitable work Even 
that inveterate foe of roy- 
alty Mr, Labouchere pub- 
licly declared, when her 
engagement was an- 
nounced, that he “ rather 
envied the young man, I 
have seen his francée,” he 
added, ‘‘and I am bound 
to say that she is a nice, 
pleasant looking young 
lady.” 
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Seldom has a more notable type 
of beauty been seen on the American 
stage—or off it, for that matter— 
than the fair young Western girl 
who a few years ago made so sud- 
den and so marked a success on both 
sides of the Atlantic. As Perdita, as 
Galatea, as Parthenia, as Juliet, as 
Rosalind, Miss Anderson’s personality 
was as picturesque as her art was ad- 
mirable. During one of her greatest 
successes-—the long run of the ‘ Win- 
ter’s Tale”? at the Lyceum, in Lon- 
don, during the winter ot 1888-89 
—the least complaisant critics called 
her an ideal of grace, and declared 


PRINCESS MAY OF TECK. 


From a photograph by Byrne, Richmond, England 
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ANDERSON. 





From a photograph by Sarony, New York. 


that there could be no more perfect 
stage picture than her posing asa 
statue in the last act. 

Hers was acase of innate dram- 
atic bent that forced itself to the 
front. Born beneath the blue sky of 
California, and brought up in Louis- 
ville, she made her first appearance 
as an amateur of sixteen in a benefit 
performance, playing /w/et. The 
next year saw her experiencing the 
hard apprenticeship of the dramatic 
aspirant in a circuit extending as far 
south as New Orleans and as far 
west as San Francisco; the next 
found her recognized by metropolitan 


critics and audiences as a tragedienne 
of the first rank. After five seasons 
of brilliant success she went to con- 
quer a fresh world in London. 
There, though the commendation 
of the critics was somewhat cold, soci- 
ety greeted her with enthusiasm, anc 
flocked to hear her, Literary and 
artistic circles made her a_ lioness. 
Watts painted her portrait and Alma 
Tadema designed her costumes, It 
is hardly strange that although she 
has left the stage and married the 
son of a well known New Yorker she 
should still have her home in a 
country that received her so warmly. 








THE THIRD BALDWIN. 


By Arthur F. Stanley. 


OMEDIANS, like the clown of 
the circus, are  proverbially 
of asad countenance. But Mr. An- 
dronicus Baldwin, of Baldwin’s 
“Busy Bustlers,” was more than 
merely professionally melancholy. 
Audiences were growing thinner 
every night. In spite of the “thous- 
ands of dollars” spent in preparing 
it for production, “The Busy Bust- 
ler” had failed to draw. So con- 
fident had Andronicus been of the 
success of the piece that he had en- 
gaged the theater for aneight weeks’ 
season before going on the road. 
Two of these weeks had passed and 
it was now difficult even to “ paper” 
the house. 

“Tf you hadn’t taken such a large 
theater, Andronicus,” Mrs. Baldwin 
would lament, “it would be easier 
for us to keep up appearances at 
least. Positively I haven’t any 
heart left in me when I go out and 
see those empty seats stretching 
away on every side of the faithful 
handful down in front.” 

This “faithful handful,” like the 
patch of snow on which the sun falls, 
was steadily growing smaller. Bank- 
ruptcy stared the Baldwins in the 
face. And there were so many of them 
to be stared at; seven children, rang- 
ing from Edwin Booth Baldwin, who 
was now eighteen, and “doubled ” on 
the notary and the innkeeper, down 
to the twins, Charlotte Cushman 
Baldwin and Ellen Terry Baldwin, 
who were infants in arms. 

Joseph Jefferson Baldwin needed 
shoes badly. Those he had on were 
so worn in the sole that he was 
obliged to be very careful where he 
walked lest he should run a splinter 
into his foot. -He was just ten and 
the brightest of the lot. His father 
intended to make a lawyer of him. 


Just now he was employed in the 
capacity of call boy. Asthings were 
going at present, however, it looked 
as if very shortly there would be no- 
body but the family for him to 
“call.” One after another the 
members of the company were leav- 
ing, foreseeing the day when salaries 
would be passed. As “ The Bustler” 
was a farce comedy, a good many 
parts could be cut out without inter- 
fering with the plot, but even in a 
farce comedy there is a limit to this 
sort of thing. If the drain kept up, 
Mr. and Mrs. Baldwin, with Edwin 
Booth, would have to carry the piece, 
in which event the audience—sup- 
posing there should be any audience 
by that date—might be inclined to 
think it was too much of a family 
affair. 

Things, however, had not yet come 
to such a pass as this when one night 
—it was the Monday of the third 
week—Joseph Jefferson betook him- 
self to the peep hole in the curtain 
just before the beginning of the last 
act. The audience was slimmer than 
ever; and nearly all of it had 
gone out at the fall of the second 
curtain.. The “ Bustler” audiences 
had a trick of going out between the 
acts and forgetting to come back. 
The doorkeeper was beginning to 
complain that he was losing all his 
return checks. 

“One, two, three, four,” counted 
Joseph Jefferson, as the absentees 
straggled slowly in. 

He had got up as far as thirty 
three when through some extra pres- 
sure in the pipes the footlights 
flared up for an instant. This was 





the signal to the orchestra leader, 
who began to play, which in turn 
was the sign for Edwin Booth to lift 
the curtain. 


He was busy studying 
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an alteration in his lines and never 
looked on the stage. 

“ Thirty four, thirty five,” counted 
Joseph Jefferson, and then to his 
horror the peep hole rose above his 
head and he found himself facing 
the audience, a thing he had never 
done in his life before. 

But he had been carefully brought 
up in the traditions of the stage. 
He knew that to turn and run would 
at once apprise the spectators that he 
had been “caught” and give them 
something to laugh at, perhaps the 
first opportunity to exercise this fac- 
ulty they had had during the eve- 
ning. 

On the other hand he could not 
stand there and do nothing. Be- 
sides, he was fearful every instant 
that Edwin Booth might discover 
his mistake and hastily lower the 
curtain again, which would cause the 
audience to howl with delight, and 
might prove the last straw in the 
Baldwins’ stack of misfortunes. Jo- 
seph Jefferson was quick witted—in- 
deed if he had not been his father 
would never have thought of 
making a lawyer of him. He decided 
in an instant that there was only one 
thing to be done, and did it. He be- 
gan to dance a sort of double shuf- 
fle, flinging his arms about in the 
manner of the serpentine dancers 
whom he had seen at the roof gar- 
den. 

The audience caught the imitation 
at once and applauded with a vigor 
that the theater’s walls had not been 
able to echo thus far that season. 
Just then Joseph Jefferson came to a 
sudden stop. A peculiar expression 
spread over his face. He stooped, 
held out one foot, and began to pull 
a long splinter out of the sole of his 
shoe. This took immensely and the 
applause broke forth afresh. 

Joseph Jefferson seized the oppor- 
tunity to whisper to the orchestra 
leader, “Give me ‘ Ta-ra-ra-boom- 
de-ay.’” 

The splinter out, Joseph Jefferson 
struck into an original rendering of 
the latest music hall dance, capering 
about the stage in all sorts of evolu- 
tions. He was a supple little fellow 


and had a quick ear for music, and 
when he finally rushed out into the 
wings the applause fairly shook the 
building. He was obliged to go out 
and give a repetition of “ Ta-ra-ra,” 
and was finally permitted to retire 
only with the greatest reluctance. 
The “Bustler” then proceeded, and 
the house, having been put into good 
humor by the small boy, seemed to 
find something to admire even in 
that final act which usually fell so 
flat. 

“You have retrieved the fortunes 
of the house of Baldwin, my son,” 
murmured Andronicus, as he strained 
his third born to his breast. 

And so it proved. The next night 
the audience was doubled in size, 
and so it went on increasing untii by 
Thursday the Standing Room Only 
sign had to be hunted up and put 
out on the sidewalk. Mr. Baldwin 
arranged it so that Joseph Jefferson 
should come on and do a turn in 
each act, and bought him a natty 
costume and a new pair of shoes. 
3ut he could not wear the latter on 
the stage. The splinter episode found 
too great favor with the audience. 
As it was too much to hope that he 
could pick up one of these each 
night, he carefully inserted a sliver 
in his sole before he went on and 
then pulled it out in the manner of 
his first appearance. 

Things were going with a boom 
with the Baldwins when an officer 
appeared at the theater one night 
with a warrant for the arrest of An- 
dronicus Baldwin “ by and because 
of his allowing one Joseph Jefferson 
Baldwin, his son, to sing and dance 
in public in defiance of the law re- 
specting children under sixteen.” 

Mr. Baldwin had forgotten all 
about this law. But there was no 
help for it. The singing and dancing 
must stop, and with it stopped the 
influx of cash into the box office. It 
was very hard. None felt it more 
keenly than Joseph Jefferson. He 
had enjoyed performing as much 
as the audience had delighted in 
seeing him perform. He was 
through by ten o'clock every night. 
He went to school every day. No- 








body but the S. P. C. C. could see 
just where it was that the harm 
came in. 

“And there was that little girl, 
father,” Joseph Jefferson said pite- 
ously, ‘‘that played a whole play. 
Don’t you remember how she had to 
be gagged and have her arms bound 
and change her clothes quick and all 
that, and they never said a word to 
her ?” 

“That was because she didn’t sing 
or dance, my son,” replied Andro- 
nicus. But Joseph Jefferson failed to 
see the justice of the distinction, 
and mourned as does a youngster 
deprived of his toys. 

The audiences fell off again. An- 
dronicus was on the point of making 
an assignment when Joseph Jefferson 
suggested that they try the twins on 
the stage. 

“People like a baby in a play,” he 
argued, “and the Society doesn’t ob- 
ject. And two babies ought to take 
better than one,” 

“But it seems a ckame to keep 
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the little things up so late,” said Mrs. 
Baldwin. 

Necessity knows no law, however. 
It was clear that unless something 
were done the poorhouse would be 


in sight. With a heavy heart An- 
dronicus sat down and wrote in three 
scenes for the twins. True to Joseph 
Jefferson’s prediction the two babies 
made a hit, but not so great a one as 
Joseph Jefferson himself. But it was 
not necessary to close the doors of 
the theater, and there is every pros- 
pect that the family will be shod for 
the winter. Nevertheless Mrs. Bald- 
win’s heart smites her every time she 
rouses Charlotte Cushman and Ellen 
Terry from their naps to take them 
on the stage. 

“And there’s Joseph Jefferson just 
dving to go on and do his turn,” she 
sighs, “and not let. It doesn’t seem 
consistent some way.” 

And a good many of us are inclined 
to believe that Mrs. Baldwin is right, 
which is the end and the moral of 
my story. 


TO PHYLLIS, READING A LETTER. 


A SMILE is curving o’er her creamy cheeks, 
Her bosom swells with all a lover's joy 
When love receives a message that the coy 
Young Love-God made a strong and true heart speak 


From far off lands. 


And like a mountain peak, 


That loses in one avalanche its cloy 
Of ice and snow, so doth her breast employ 


Its hidden store of blushes. 


And they wreak 


Destruction, as they crush my aching heart, 
As wild, relentless, sudden, and as sure 


As the poor Alpine hamlet’s. 


And no art 


Can hide my agony—no herb can cure 


My wound. 


Her very blush says, ‘“‘ We must part.” 


Why was it always my fate to endure ? 





Thomas Winthrop Hall. 











ISABELLA, EX QUEEN OF SPAIN. 


By C. R. Montgomery. 


REMARKABLE chapter in the 
troublous annals of modern 
Spain is that which tells the story of 
Queen Isabella II. Wearing the 
diadem of Ferdinand and the first 
Isabella before her third birthday ; at 
her thirty eighth a fugitive from her 
throne and an exile from her coun- 
try ; now, beyond her sixtieth, when 
her part in history is but a memory, 
and she is no longer the sport of fac- 
tions and the victim of their bitter- 
ness, she is passing the evening of 
her life in quietude, and in honor as 
the grandmother of a reigning king. 
At the time of her birth Spain, 
once the mistress of the seas, the em- 
press of the western world, and the 
greatest of civilzed powers, had fallen 
to the lowest level of weakness and 
humiliation. Her father, Ferdinand 
VII, twice owed his crown to the aid 
of a foreign army—once when Wel- 
lington restored him to the throne 
from which Napoleon had driven 
him, and again when his kinsman 
Louis XVIII rescued him from an 
outbreak of popular indignation 
against his misrule. The flame of 
revolt had spread from one to an- 
other of the Spanish dependencies 
until the whole of Spain’s dominion 
on the American continent was lost. 
In education, material prosperity, 
and political order the country was 
at a low ebb. 

Isabella herself may be said to 
have come into the world as a fire- 
brand. A few months before her 
birth her father, to secure the crown 
to his expected offspring whatever 
its sex might prove to be, issued a 
“pragmatic sanction” abolishing the 
so-called Salic law, which had de- 
barred females from inheritance. A 
principle of succession that had 
stood for centuries could not be 











done away by royal edict without 
great danger to the ever unstable 
political equilibrium of the penin- 
sular kingdom. At _ Ferdinand’s 
death, which occurred three years 
later, his kingdom was straightway 
rent by a disastrous internal strug- 
gle. 

At Madrid, the young Infanta 
Isabella was proclaimed queen, with 
her mother, Maria Christina, a prin- 
cess of the Bourbon house of Naples, 
as regent. Inthe northern provin- 
ces of Spain her uncle, Don Carlos, 
refusing to recognize the abolition 
of the Salic law, took the title of 
Charles VI and raised the standard 
of civil war. The conflict raged for 
seven years. The regent was sup- 
ported by the conservative (modera- 
dos) and liberal (exaltados) parties of 
southern Spain, and by the great 
body of the nobility. Don Carlos 
had the sympathy of the clergy and 
of a large part of the peasantry. His 
stronghold was among that peculiar 
race of the Pyrenees, the Basques, in 
whose mountains the Carlist general 
Cabrera held out until 1840. Don 
Carlos himself was driven into 
France a year before. 

The armed hostility of the Carlists 
was not the only opposition the 
court of Madrid had to encounter. 
The strife of parties at the capital 
was bitter. During the civil war the 
progressive element forced the gov- 
ernment to adopt a more liberal 
constitution, which Isabella’s father 
had once sanctioned and then re- 
pudiated. Thereupon Maria Chris- 
tina resigned the regency and ieft 
the country. Don Baldomero Es- 
partero was appointed to succeed 
her, and for two years Spain enjoyed 
something like peace and prosperity 
under the administration of this able 















































soldier and statesman, Then there 
came another small revolution ; Es- 
partero offended the clericals, and 
an army of malcontents led by Nar- 
vaez entered Madrid and compelled 
him to flee to England. 

Two months later, on 
her thirteenth birthday 
(October 10, 1843) the 
Cortes declared Isabella 
of age, and her real reign 
began. It lasted for nearly 
twenty five years—a time 
of violent factional strife 
and much political dis- 
order, and yet one that 
witnessed an undoubted 
advancement of Spain’s 
material interests. 

Among the rapidly 
changing ministries that 
the alliances or dissen- 
sions of parties forced 
upon the young queen a 
few names stand out 
prominently. One is Nar- 
vaez, under whose reac- 
tionary influences her 
reign began. Another is 
Leopold O'Donnell, the 
descendant of an Irish 
refugee, who in 1854 led 
an armed movement that 
drove the conservatives 
from office, and restored 
the guarantees of popu- 
lar liberty which they had 
revoked, Had O'Donnell 
remained in power the 
catastrophe that drove 
Isabella from her throne 
might have been averted; but two 
vears later Narvaez was again at 
the helm, and absolutism was once 
more dominant. 

Isabella had been married on her 
sixteenth birthday to her cousin, 
Don Francisco d’ Assisi. The match 
proved an unhappy one. There 
were differences between the queen 
and her consort, and the rumored 
scandals of the palace did not add 
to the popularity of the monarchy. 
In 1866 the whispers of popular dis- 
content began to break out into open 
murmurings of rebellion. The 
Cortes ventured to oppose the policy 
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of the ministry, and Narvaez, with- 
out warrant of law, declared the as- 
sembly dissolved. The presidents 
of its upper and lower houses—Mar- 
shal Serrano of the Senate and Rios 
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Rosas of the Chamber of Deputies 
waited upon Isabella with a formal 
protest. They were straightway im- 
prisoned, and every signer of the 
protest was prosecuted for treason. 
It was hardly strange that popular 
hostility to the Bourbon) dynasty 
should grow in bitterness and activ- 
ity. The crisis came in September, 
1868, the first step in revolution be- 
ing taken by the fleet at Cadiz. 
The movement spread like wildfire 
over the peninsula, and its leaders 
Marshal Serrano, General Prim, and 
Admirat ‘Topete—were hailed as 
liberators. There was a battle at 





Alcolea on the 28th of September in 
which the royalist troops were rout- 
ed, and Isabella fled into Trance. 
The revolutionists formed a_pro- 
visional government, and declared 
the queen and her five children—her 
son Alfonso and four daughters—for- 
ever banished from Spain. 

From her refuge at the Basilewski 
mansion in Paris the dethroned ruler 
watched the changing fortunes of 
her country. Her expu!sion did not 
bring political tranquillity. Serrano 
was appointed regent until a tenant 
could be found for the vacant throne. 
One of the princes to whom the pre 
carious seat was offered was Leopold 
of Hohenzollern, and thereby hangs 
the tale of the beginning of the war 
between France and Germany. Fin- 
ally the Italian prince Amadeo, Duke 
of Aosta, the younger brother of 
Umberto, consented to come to 
Madrid. He was accepted bv the 
Cortes, assumed the crown, and heid 
it for two years before resigning in 
disgust at the impossibility of form- 
ing a stable government. Thereupon 
a republic was proclaimed. It lasted 
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for two years more, amid the storms 
of Carlist insurrection in the aorth- 
ern provinces and hopeless disorder 
almost everywhere, 

[In January, 1875, the army de- 
clared for a restoration of the old 
monarchy. Spain had fared worse 
without it than with it, and there was 
little opposition to the proposal. 
But Isabella did not return to the 
throne. She had abdicated her title 
to it in favor of her son, who came 
back to Madrid as Alfonso XII. His 
mother followed him there a few 
months later, after eight years of 
exile in Paris, interrupted only by a 
visit to Geneva, where she found 
refuge during the siege of the French 
capital by the German armies. 

Isabella’s latter years have been 
divided between Madrid, where her 
little grandson, the six year old 
Alfonso XIII, is peaceably establish- 
ed as the nominal wearer of his an- 
cestors’ crown, and Paris, where the 
Hotel Basilewski is a rendezvous of 
visiting Spanish grandees and of the 
old aristocracy of France. Last 
summer she visited a German spa. 


A FAINT HEART. 


Ir I but dared to tell her all, 
Or if I only knew she cared, 
I’d speak, although the heavens should fall, 
If I but dared. 


In Cupid’s net I am ensnared 
So firmly that the threads appall 
My timid heart, so unprepared. 
She is so fairy-like and small, 
And I so strong, with her compared, 
I'll speak— she comes! My spirits fall. 





If I but dared! 


S. S. Stznson. 
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SARAH 





By Morris 


4 OR ten ora dozen years Sarah 
Bernhardt has had the proud 
distinction of being the most talked 
of woman in France, if not in all the 
world, Seldom does the fickle Pari- 
sian public cling so long to a single 
idol. But seldom does it owe to any 
idol the debt that it owes to Bern- 
hardt, whose ingenuity in providing 
it with something to praise, to blame, 
to laugh at, to wonder at, has been 
simply marvelous. She has 
gone up in balloons, has 
slept in coffins, has made 
pets of young tigers, has 
horsewhipped a rival, has 
served as a hospital nurse, 
has been married and di- 
vorced—and with all her 
vagaries and eccentrici- 
ties she has a genius that 
undeniably ranks her as 
one of the most. brilliant 
women of the day. “ When- 
ever she appears in pub- 
lic,” says a contemporary 
critic of Parisian society, 
“she is the center of all 
eyes; when she travels, 
her movements and the 
incidents of her voyage 
are the gossip of all cir- 
cles, as were those of Eu- 
génie in the palmy days 
of the Empire.” 

Her career has been a 
strange one almost from 
its first beginning. That 
first beginning was just 
forty eight vears ago, ac- 
cording to the records 
that are so ungallant as 
to name the 22d of Octo- 
ber, 1844, as the day of her 
birth. Her ancestry was 
somewhat curiously 
mixed, her father being a 
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French Jew with a German patro- 
nymic, and her mother a Dutch- 
woman, the daughter of an Amster- 
dam optician. Sarah is an assumed 
name, for she was christened Rosine. 
She was born in Paris, but most of 
her childhood was spent at her grand- 
father’s house in Amsterdam. Then 
she was sent to the convent of the 
Sacré Coeur at Versailles for her ed- 
ucation. Her parents were not par- 
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From a photograph by Downey, London. 








ticular in the matter of religious 
creeds. They seem to have been as 
thorough citizens of Bohemia as their 
daughter was to be. It is said that 
sometimes Sarah’s mother would 
come to the convent in a splendid 
equipage, and wearing magnificent 
dresses. She would give a plentiful 
supply of pocket money to her daugh- 
ter, who would spend it with equal 
freedom. At other visits, Madame 
Bernhardt would appear decidedly 
shabby, and would ask the mother 
superior to wait for her fees. 

Sarah was a clever girl, and studi- 
ous after her fitful, erratic fashion. 
At fourteen or thereabouts she con- 
ceived an intense enthusiasm for de- 
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votional exercises. She declared the 
angels visited her while at prayer; 
she was formally baptized, and she 
resolved to take the vows of the sis- 
terhood of Notre Dame de Sevri., 
which would devote her to a life of 
poverty, virginity, and good works. 
But she was forced to abandon her 
self sacrificing project for want of 
the sum that every novitiate of Sevri 
must bring to the order, and instead 
—as if to show how easily she could 
pass between opposite extremes— 
she went to the Conservatoire to 
study for the stage. 

The veteran Auber was at that 
time presiding over the Conserva- 
toire. Sarah was drilled in elocution 
by M. Provost and M. 
Samson, and in 1861 she 
won a second prize for 
tragedy. In the follow- 
ing year she also won a 
second prize in comedy, 
and the prestige of these 
successes gained her a 
trial engagement at the 
Théatre Frangais. Her 
debut on its historic 
boards was as a minor 
character in Racine’s 
“Tphigenie.”” To her sur- 
prise and = indignation 
the critics took no notice 
of the youthful dramatic 
aspirant, and in her dis- 
appointment she with- 
drew from. the — stage. 
But she soon returned 
to it, in the not very dis- 
tinguished capacity of a 
chorus girl at the Porte 
St. Martin. Then she 
went back to the * legit- 
imate,” playing small 
parts at the Odéon. She 
had learned that histri- 
onic success is not to be 
won at a single stroke, 
and the lesson was no 
doubt a valuable one. 
At the Odéon she gradu- 
ally worked her way up 
to more important roles, 
and her promise of abil- 
ity began to attract at- 
tention. As Marie de 
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Neuborg in “Ruy Blas” she made such 
an impression that she was recalled 
to the Frangais and intrusted with 
leading parts. In“ Andromaque,” in 
“Junie,” and as Berthe de Savigny in 
“Te Sphinx” she was greeted with 
ever increasing applause, and Paris- 
lan critics began to declare that she 
Was Worthy to wear the mantle of 
that other great Jewish actress—the 
famous Rachel. Greatest of all was 
the triumph she won as Donna Sol 
in “Hernani.” When that drama, 
the masterpiece of Victor Hugo's 
youth, was revived at the Frangais 
more than forty years after its first 


production, the old poet, whom the 
downfall of Napoleon had brought 


back from his long exile, was 
charmed with Bernhardt’s acting. 
He wrote her a characteristic note of 
thanks, declaring that her rendering 
of Donna Sol had drawn from his 
eyes a tear which he hastened to lay 
at her feet. The Paris newspapers 
laughed at his sentiment, and jocose- 
ly inquired where the tear was to be 
found. Hugo replied at a supper 
that was given to celebrate the hun- 
dredth performance of “ Hernani,” 
by handing to the actress, who sat 
at his right hand, a splendid pearl 








on 


pendant, with the words : “ Madame, 
you have made me weep. Allow me 
to offer you this tear of the ocean, 
which I trust you will deign to wear 
sometimes in remembrance of your 
devoted poet.” 

Bernhardt first acted outside of 
l’rance in the summer of 1879, when, 
for the first time in its history, the 
company of the Comédie Frangaise 
went over to London and piayed at 
the Gaiety. She was enthusiastically 
received in the British capital. So- 
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ciety made a lioness of her. Even 
the most rigid upholders of virtue 
forgot the photographs they had seen 
of “ Mademotsclle Bernhardt et son fils” 
and competed for the honor of hav- 
ing her as a guest. Mr. Gladstone 
was one of those who sought an in- 
troduction and testified to the charms 
of her conversation, 

A member—even a leading mem- 
ber—of a Parisian stock company 
has plenty of work, only moderate 
pay, and little opportunity for glori- 
fication. <A star’s career may be un- 
certain, but its possibilities of fame 
and fortune are almost boundless. 
sernhardt resolved to be astar. She 
severed relations with the Comédie 
Frangaise so abruptly that the man- 
agers sued her for breach of contract 
and got a verdict of a hundred 
thousand francs and costs. Sut 
Bernhardt earned more than that dur- 
ing the next few months. She made 
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a second expedition to London. 
Coquelin was to have gone with her, 
but the Théatre Francais would not 
give him permission, and not pos- 
sessing Bernhardt’s disregard of 
such considerations, he stayed in 
Paris. 

IIer second engagement at the 
Gaiety, and a third in the summer of 
1881, were equally successful.  Be- 
tween these came her first visit to 
America, under a contract with Mr. 
Henry Abbey, her debut on this side 
of the Atlantic being made 
with great éclat at Booth’s 
Theater in New York, onthe 
15th of November, 1880, In 
April, 1852, she was marri- 
ed to a Greek gentleman, 
Damala by name, in London, 
at the church of St. An- 
drew’s, Wells Street. Her 
matrimonial venture did not 
prove either a fortunate or 
a lasting one. 

In 1886 and 1857 she made 
a second long foreign tour 
under Mr. Abbev’s auspices, 
traveling through South 
America, Cuba, Mexico, the 
United States, and England. 
Yet another contract with 
the same manager, made 
two years ago and still in effect, 
brought her for a third time to 
this country, her first appearance 
being as //oria Tosca at the Garden 
Theater in New York, on the 
sth of February, 1891. <All of 
these theatrical journeys were tri- 
umphal progresses. The critics have 
lauded her unequaled skill, the pub- 
lic has flocked to see and to admire, 
and her earnings have probably been 
the largest that ever fell to any 
member of her profession. 

It is no more than fair to say that 
Bernhardt’s wonderful mastery of 
her art has been won by years ot 
self improvement. She has not the 
natural advantage of beauty—al- 
though she can make herself beauti- 
ful on the stage. At the time of her 
American debut Richard Grant 
White thus recorded his first im- 
pression of the actress when she 
stepped from behind the scenes as 

























Adrienne Lecouvreur : “ S 
face which at the first 
glance appeared almost 
ignoble and quite inca- 
pable of lending itself 
to the expression of the 
finer and grander emo- 
tions; a figure deplorably 
deficient in all womanly 
beauty; a carriage 
equally without grace 
and dignity; nothing 
worthy of remark but a 
flood of wavy, golden 
brown hair deliberately 
poured down her back. 
Her drapery hung upon 
her like bunting on a 
flagstaff on a breezeless 
day. Such curves as she 
had curved all the wrong 
way.” Nevertheless this 
somewhat severe critic 
was ready before the cur- 
tain fell upon the first 
act of * Adrienne ” to de- 
clare her “one of the 
most charming actresses 
| had ever seen. ... I 
have never seen on the 
stage or in real life a 
countenance so changed 
and so elevated by pass- 
ing from repose into 
action, When as Adrienne 
throws herself into 
Maurice de Saxe’s arms, 
and putting her hands 
upon his shoulders looks 
up into his face, it is not 
the love of an actress of experiences 
that she expresses; it is that of a 
pure young girl in her first love, who 
in her first lover sees and worships a 
demigod.” 

Her later visits to America have 
shown an unquestionable and pro- 
gressive advance in dramatic power. 
Her most recent repertoire included 
“La Tosca,” “Cleopatra,” “La 
Dame aux Camélias,’“‘ Jeanne d’Arc,” 
and “Fedora.” In all of these her 
parts, requiring emotional work of 
the highest order, are rendered as by 
no other living actress. 

She has, too, decided talents in 
other directions. Several years ago 


she 
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From a photograph by Downey, London, 
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she surprised Paris by exhibiting a 
really powerful group  in_ plaster, 
“ After the Storm ’—an aged mother 
with her drowned son on her knees. 
Since then she has had either a piece 
of sculpture or a canvas in almost 
every year’s Salon. She has studied 
painting under Alfred Stevens, earn- 
estly and carefully, and has a style, 
with both chisel and brush, that is, 
though somewhat erratic, both artis- 
tic and individual. While at work in 
her studio, which is the most import- 
ant room in her house, she wears a 
masculine attire—not one like Rosa 
Bonheur’s rough coat and trousers, 
but a dainty suit of white flannel 
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HIS is pre-eminently the age of 
organization, Man appears to 
be afraid to stand alone. “In union 


there is strength” is a motto that 


did not lose its force with the close 
Societies, clubs, trades 
the luxuriance 


of the war. 


unions flourish with 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 
From a photograph by Cox, New York. 


of the proverbial green bay tree. 
Women as well as men hasten to 
band themselves together. The re- 
cent enormous gathering of young 
people in New York City at the 
eleventh convention of the Christian 
Endeavor societies furnished proof 
of the popularity of the “ association ” 
idea. And if a convention could be 
called of “The King’s Daughters,” 
the country would perhaps see an 
even more impressive convocation, 
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We meet them everywhere, these 
kindly, cheery women, always ready 
to “lend a hand,” with their tiny 
silver badge, a Maltese cross on a 
knot of purple ribbon, that has come 
to be a symbol of good will and help- 
fulness to all the world, Proud in- 
deed must Edward Everett 
Hale be of this band of noble 
women, for it was through 
one of his books, “In His 
Name,” that the order came 
into existence. Truly sucha 
one as he can be called “a 
successful author.” 

But Mr. Hale is much more 
than this. Tle is both a 
preacher and an editor, with 
a heart brimming over with 
desire to work for the good 
otf his brother men and wo- 
men in any manner that he 
can best reach them. The 
amount of labor he accom- 
plishes is the standing won- 
der of all who know him. 

3ut Mr. Hale comes natur- 
ally by his taste for writing, 
and this of course lends him 
facility. His father was 
Nathan Hale, who founded 
the Boston Advertiser, and in 
that city the son was born on 
the 3rd of April, 1822. Thathe 
was a bright boy is proved 
by the fact that he graduated from 
Harvard at seventeen, the age when 
most youths nowadays begin their 
college course. This class of 1839, 
among whom were other famous 
names, is memorable in still another 
respect—that of being the first to 
have a class day celebration. 

Young Hale returned to the Boston 
Latin School, this time as a teacher. 
But his industrious habits would not 
allow this to suffice him. His spare 


















moments were divided between 
studying for the ministry and work 
on his father’s paper, for which he 
not only wrote, but sometimes set 
the type. In 1846 he went to 
Worcester, as pastor of a Unitarian 
church, and from there, ten years 
later, returned to Boston at the call 
of the South Congregational Church. 
And over this charge he has been the 
faithful shepherd ever since, never 
allowing his outside work, however 
pressing or alluring it might be, to 
take him from it. In his congrega- 
tion he has a loyal people, ready to 
join heart and hand and purse in all 
those projects for the good of hu- 
manity which his fertility of inven- 
tion presents to them. 

It was as atwenty minutes’ address 
to his congregation that “In His 
Name” was originally prepared. And 
what an audience this brief sermon 
has had ! 

Another famous book of Mr. Hale’s, 
written as a serial for O/d and New, 
the magazine he started in 1871, has 
an interesting history. While he 
was in Worcester he became ac- 
quainted with a young man, Frede- 
rick Greenleaf by name, a railway 
freight agent. He was such a talented 
fellow, and one who used his gifts so 
freely for the good of his neighbors, 
that a deep impression was made on 
Mr. Hale by his career. He was al- 
ways ready to lend a hand to those 
who needed help, and the seed of 
the example planted thus in the 
author’s brain bore fruit long vears 
afterward in “Ten Times OneIs Ten,” 
and its motto: 

‘* Look up and not down ; 
Look out and not in; 
Look forward and not back ; 
Lend a hand.” 

In this story the characteristics of 
Frederick Greenleaf are embodied in 
the hero, Harry Wadsworth, and the 
countless “ Harry Wadsworth Clubs ” 
formed all over the land after the ap- 
pearance of the book furnish tangible 
testimony to the value of a good 
example. 

So much for Mr. Hale’s philan- 
thropic writings, on which a great 
deal more might be said were there 
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space. But his talents are versatile as 
well as unusual. Patriotism was the 
theme of another widely read story, 
“The Man Without a Country.” This 
appeared in the Atlantic Monthly in 
1863, the third year of the war, and 
created an immense sensation. With 
Mr. Hale, love of country is next to 
love for God and his fellow men. 
Pride in ancestry may well be par- 
doned in him when we recall that his 
great uncle was Nathan Hale, who, 
losing his life in the Revolutionary 
War, regretted but one thing, and 
that was that he had not another to 
lose for such a cause; and that his 
uncle was Edward Everett. 

But in yet another direction has 
Mr. Hale’s genius made itself mani- 
fest. He has few if any equals in 
the conception of unique, grotesque 
situations for short stories. Of these 
he has written a great number. For 
vivid imagining, boldness of treat- 
ment, and an unfaltering adherence 
to vraisemblance throughout it all, 
these tales will take the highest rank. 
If it were possible to make a com- 
posite photograph of the varied 
elements in the style of treatment 
employed in their construction, we 
must take a Poe, a Jules Verne, and 
a Stockton. 

The very titles are suggestive of 
the bizarre narratives themselves. 
Take “The Lost Palace” for in- 
stance. The reader’s curiosity is 
piqued at once. Would he ever sup- 
pose it was a palace car to which the 
author refers? It is the last one on 
the train, and when the latter takes 
a flying leap across a chasm, it is the 
only one which fails to reach in safety 
the opposite side. 

Another of his stories, treating of 
a railroad, which made a most vivid 
impression on the writer, is “ Mr, 
Keesler’s Horse Car.” It was pub- 
lished several years ago in a New 
York magazine, and tells of the sin- 
gular device which a young married 
couple hit upon to add to their in- 
come, The grounds on which their 


suburban home stood had once been 
used by the street railway company. 
The tracks, which had never been 
Mr. 


taken up, ran into the stable. 








Keesler in some way manages to 
procure a car, to which he attaches 
his team of horses each night, and 
with his wife dressed up in a suit of 
his clothes acting as conductor, 
drives boldly out upon the regular 
line, of course pocketing all the 
fares. 

Could anything be more wildly 
improbable than this? And yet told 
with Mr. Hale’s charming naiveté, 
the impracticable becomes possible. 
Breathlessly the reader follows the 
narrative to the close, his reasoning 
powers held in leash by the hand 
that dares paint with such bold 
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THE POET AS HE IS. 


ONCE by his castaly of ink 
He sat in contemplation, 

Compelled for hours and hours to think 
Bereft of inspiration, 

Until the proper trope arrived 
To give the couplet reason, 

And he the bee of climax hived 
Ere passed the hiving season. 





strokes. One may say, indeed, that 
Mr. Hale is the inventor of the modern 
fairy tale for grown folks. 

In April last Mr. Hale’s seventieth 
birthday was observed in Boston 
with fitting ceremony. From all 
over the country came brethren of 
the cloth and of the pen, famous 
themseives, to do honor to him who 
had reflected so much honor upon 
the two callings they represented. A 
great gathering was that which sat 
down at the birthday dinner of one 
of whom it has truly been said, that 
he is “a preacher whose tabernacle is 
without walls.” 





It took some wecks the precious rhyme 
His critic to examine, 
And during that uncertain time 
He knew both feast and famine ; 
But when the mighty magazine 
Gave it with notes below it, 
It bade its readers, sage and green, 
“ Behold a true born Poet!” 


“ Poeta nascitur non fit.” 
“ A true born poet "—never ! 
He knew how long he'd had to sit 
To grind that last endeavor 
Who knows ? Whate’er Fame’s temple be, 
Perhaps it has two portals— 
One for Ephemerals like me, 
And one for the Immortals! 


Clinton S. Smith. 




























LORD 


SALISBURY. 


By W. Freeman Day. 


“THE wheel of British politics has 
spun about once more, and 
when Parliament meets again Mr. 
Gladstone will be in power and Lord 
Salisbury wili be merely leader of 
the opposition—just as they were 
from 1881 to 1885, and again in 1886. 

The casual observer who regards the 
one of these statesmen as the cham- 
pion of the masses and the other as the 
representative of the “classes,” has 
probably forgotten that Lord Salis- 
bury is really a self made man in 
politics. It was his own talent, and 
not the prestige of wealth and rank, 
that won his way to eminence. It is 
true that his family name, Cecil, is 
one of the oldest and proudest of 
England, that his ancestral estates 
are magnificent in extent, and that 
the Salisbury title dates back to the 
reign of Elizabeth; but he was born 
with little apparent prospect of the 
splendid inheritance that was des- 
tined to be his. He was a younger 
son, and the honor of being a younger 
son of British nobility is a particu- 
larly barren one. He had his court- 
esy title of Lord Robert Cecil, and 
that was all. His father sent him to 
Eton and to Christchurch, Oxford— 
the school and the college where Mr. 
Gladstone had been a few years be- 
fore—and then let him go out to 
Australia to make his fortune, if he 
could. But after a couple of years 
at the Antipodes he went back to 
England, determined to enter public 
life, and was elected to the House of 
Commons as member for Stamford. 
This was in 1853. Gladstone had 
been in Parliament for more than 
twenty years, and was then drifting 
away from his Conservative moor- 
ings. Lord Robert Cecil may be 
said to have stepped into the place 
that his great opponent vacated as 
the most brilliant of the younger 








Tories. That opponent was one of 
those who most generously congratu- 
lated him on the success of his first 
speech in the House. 

In Lord Derby’s second ministry 
he became a member of the cabinet. 
Then came in quick succession the 
deaths of his elder brother and of 
his father, leaving him a marquis 
and one of the greatest landowners 
in England. This was rather a draw- 
back than otherwise to his career in 
politics. It excluded him from the 
House of Commons, the real seat of 
power and chief battlefield of party 
warfare. His fame might have been 
greater had the sphere of his later 
public life been the arena for which 
his skill and readiness in debate, his 
power of satire and irony, the bold- 
ness and keenness of his oratorical 
thrusts, seem peculiarly to fit him. 

When Lord Derby died, Lord 
Salisbury succeeded him as the Con- 
servative leader in the House of 
Lords. Mr. Disraeli held the same 
position in the Commons, and be- 
came premier when the party came 
into power in 1874. Lord Salisbury 
took office under him, at first as Sec- 
retary for India, and then as Foreign 
Secretary. He had not always been 
in complete accord with Disraeli. 
Both of them were men of marked 
individuality and independent opi- 
nions. Disraeli once referred to him 
somewhat bitterly as a “master of 
flouts and jeers.” But in their official 
responsibilities the brilliant Hebrew 
and the typical English nobleman 
stood shoulder to shoulder, 

One of Disraeli’s gifts was the in- 
sight into character that enabled him 
to put each lieutenant exactly where 
he could do the best service. It was 
he who first discovered Lord Salis- 
bury’s aptitude for international 
affairs, and put him to the test by 
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sending him to represent England 
at the Constantinople conference of 
1876. He did well there, although 
the conference accomplished practi- 
cally nothing. It was followed by 
the bloody war between Russia and 
Turkey, and this by the very critical 
and important Berlin Congress of 
1878. At that ,gathering, which 
settled—for a time, at least—the map 
of Eastern Europe, England, whose 
prestige was deeply involved in the 
questions at issue, was represented 
by Disraeli and Salisbury together. 
Its result was, in the former’s memo- 
rable phrase, “ peace with honor.” 

When Disraeli was laid to rest be- 
neath a pyramid of primroses at 
Hughenden, Salisbury was unanim- 
ously hailed as his successor in the 
leadership of his party, which was at 
that time in opposition. As such he 
became prime minister when Glad- 
stone was defeated and resigned in 
1885, but held office only until the 
election of the following winter, 
which went against him. Gladstone 
came in again, and rent his party 
asunder on the rock of the Irish 
question. There was a new election, 
and the Conservatives came into 
power with a majority in the Com- 
mons of more than a_ hundred. 
Salisbury was premier for the second 
time, his tenure being ended by the 
election of last summer, when the 
pendulum took its customary swing 
and changed the balance of majority 
and minority. 

The Conservative party in English 
politics is not a creative or originat- 
ing force. Its underlying theory is 
that the burden of England’s colossal 
empire—an empire that includes 
something like one sixth of the land 
surface of the globe and a quarter of 
the whole human race—is so tremen- 
dous that the prime qualification of 
its rulers should be their ability to ad- 
minister their great trust and trans- 
mit it unimpaired to posterity, rather 
than to initiate legislative novelties. 
It is its loyalty to its country’s im- 
perial traditions and destiny that 
constitutes the party’s great strength 
with British voters. That policy has 
been inspired and maintained first by 


Disraeli and since his death by Lord 
Salisbury. 

It is the latter’s idea that the office 
of Foreign Secretary should be held 
by the head of the government. The 
usual precedent was that the premier 
should also be Chancelor of the Ex- 
chequer or First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, and have direct control of the 
purse strings. Mr. Gladstone has 
always followed this custom, leaving 
everything beyond the narrow shores 
of the British Isles to the divided 
control of subordinates in the for- 
eign, colonial, army, and navy de- 
partments. Therein, undoubtedly, 
has lain the weak point of his admin- 
istrations. He has not, it is true, 
shown the contemptuous disregard 
for external affairs displayed a 
century ago by the Duke of New- 
castle, whose ignorance of the fact 
that Cape Breton is an island Mac- 
aulay derides in one of his essays; 
nor that of another eminent English 
statesman who exchanged Java, the 
gem of the East Indies, for a barren 
stretch of sand because “ he suppos- 
ed one island was pretty much the 
same as another.” But it is true that 
under the Gladstone regime there 
have been complications with Euro- 
pean powers, altercations with the 
colonies, and a constant series of 
little wars—some of them not very 
little ones, either. Lord Salisbury’s 
six years at the head of the govern- 
ment were absolutely free from such 
incidents. “ Peace with honor” has 
been his watchword. 

Personally, he has no such popu- 
larity as his veteran antagonist pos- 
sesses. He is not a magnetic leader 
of the class of Gladstone or Henry 
Clay. He is not an eloquent orator, 
though he is a clever and weighty 
speaker—clear, forcible, a master of 
cutting epigram, and an unsparing 
adversary in debate. The mass of 
his supporters respect him, with little 
feeling of affection; his opponents 
fear rather than hate him. He is 
unquestionably conscientious and 
high principled; not apt to deviate 
from his course to conciliate a fac- 
tion or to catcha vote; a firm friend 
and a sturdy foe—in short, a typical 
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specimen of the best class of English 
public men 

Hatfield House, his country home 
in Hertfordshire, is one of the his- 
toric mansions of England. It be- 
longed to James I, who gave it, in 
exchange for another estate, 
to its present owner's name- 
sake and ancestor, Robert 
Cecil, the first Earl of Salis- 
bury. That Robert Cecil and 
his father, the still more fa- 
mous Lord Burleigh, were 
prime ministers under James 
and Elizabeth for fifty years 
continuously, the son succeed- 
ing the father. 

The modern Cecil who has 
revived the political greatness 
of his progenitors, maintains 
their princely traditions in his 
stvle of living. He has enter- 
tained Queen Victoria and 
the German Emperor at Hat- 
field as in their day they en- 
tertained Queen — Elizabeth. 
Hlis rent roll is said to be 
cighty thousand pounds a 


year, and as a landlord and a 


host he is one of the “ fine old 
English gentlemen” of the 
familiar ballad—open hearted 

and open handed, fond of good 

cheer, and loyal to his nightly 

bottle of old port, in defiance 

of hereditary gout. Of recent years 
his health has not been robust—less 
so, perhaps, than Gladstone’s, though 
he has but sixty two years to the 
Grand Old = Man’s” eighty three. 
Ikvery winter he goes to the milder 
skies of France, where he has a house 
—the Maison Cecil—at Dieppe, and 
a villa which he built last year among 
the olive and orange groves of the 
Riviera, near Villefranche. 

Of Lord Salisbury’s physiognomy 
the most striking item is his heavy 
beard, so bushy—so unkempt, almost 

-as to be quite exceptional among 
english aristocracy and officialdom. 
He is the first bearded prime minis- 
ter in three centuries. Curiously 
enough, the last premier to wear a 
beard was his ancestor the great 
Lord Burleigh. Salisbury’s dates 
back to his Australian days. Razors 


were rare luxuries of civilization in 
the antipodean colonies then, and he 
discarded the habit of shaving, never 
to resume it. 

Although less wonderfully versa- 
tile than Gladstone, Lord Salisbury 
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From a photograph by Bradley Cooper, Birmingham. 


has varied intellectual interests. He 
is fond of scientific study, and has a 
chemical laboratory at Hatfield that 
isone of his hobbies. In his younger 
days he did a good deal of journalis- 
tic work, being on the regular staff 
of the London Chronicle, and con- 
tributing to the Saturday Review and 
other papers. [le appears at Oxford 
sometimes as Chancelor of the Uni- 
versity—a post he has held for twenty 
three years, having succeeded Lord 
Derby in 1869. 

As is and has been the case with 
many other Englishmen in public 
life, Lord Salisbury’s wife has beena 
valuable aid to his career. Lady 
Salisbury is one of the leaders of 
London society, a keen politician as 
well as an accomplished grande dame, 
whose talents have done much for 
her husband’s success. 
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By Krank A, Munsey. 


\ TILLIAM T. ADAMS, widely 

known as Oliver Optic, may 
well be called the pioneer story tel- 
ler of our juvenile fiction. To be 
sure Jacob Abbott preceded him, 
but the “Rollo Books” are hardly 
characteristic types of the distinctly 
American story for boys and girls. 
Mr. Adams began writing as far 
back as 1848. Previous to this time 
but few authors even in Europe had 
written designedly for boys. — It 
would seem that writers of fiction 
for the most part had not considered 
youth as a constituency worthy of 
their attention, Perhaps the most 
popular book that has ever fallen 
into the hands of boys is * Robinson 
safe to 


Crusoe,” but it is as- 
sume that Defoe had in= mind 
chiefly an audience of adults, The 


tendency of the few who had written 
distinctly for young people was to- 
wards the production of fairy tales 
and stories so lacking in force 
that the healthy lad could find little 
in them to stimulate his taste for 
reading. The mawkish stories of 
weak sentimentality, picturing the 
good little boy—an artificial and un- 
healthy lad at best—did not make a 
very strong appeal to the youth of 
abounding spirits and supercharged 
energy. 

None knew this better than Mr. 
Adams, for he had been a_ boy of 
this latter sort himself. He was a 
teacher, too, in a Boston school, and 
thus employed had had broad op- 
portunity for studying the taste of 
Young America, His first book was 
called “ Hatchie, the Guardian Slave” 
and was written under the wom de 
plume Warren TT. Ashton. = Mr. 
Adams records the fact that he re- 
ceived for this book the munificent 
sum of $37.50. This, he says, was the 








first money he had ever earned with 
his pen, 

So small a return could hardly be 
regarded as an adequate reward for 
the labor of writing a book, yet the 
effect of receiving this money, and of 
seeing his own name on the title page 
of a successful volume, of which the 
critics spoke kindly, was doubtless 
an indirect remuneration of count- 
less value to the young pedagogue. 
His next book was “ The Boat Club” 
and like the first met with ready 
sale. Ife was now fairly launched 
upon what was destined to bea very 
successful career of authorship. 

The name “ Oliver Optic,” by which 
Mr. Adams is best known, and the 
one over which all of his books, ex- 
cept the first, have been written, was 
adopted in 1851. It was taken from 
a character called Dr. Optic in a 
play then being performed at the 
Boston Museum. THe selected the 
prefix Oliver, he says, merely on ac- 
count of the quaint alliterative sound 
of the combination. 

Mr. Adams followed no models, 
studied no predecessors, but went in- 
stead to the boys themselves for the 
source of his inspiration. Healthy, 
vigorous adventure is the foundation 
on which all his structures of fiction 
have been built. [lis style is simple, 
direct, and the action of his stories is 
rapid. Tle avoids tedious descrip- 
tions and never preaches. The les- 
son—and the moral of his stories is 
always good—is impressed upon the 
reader by his instinctive admiration 
for the author’s hero and his natural 
dislike for the wrong doer. 

“T have had a fixed standard be- 
fore me in writing all my_ books, 
from which I have never deviated,” 
says Mr. Adams. “ My aim has been 
to construct a tale interesting and 
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exciting enough to catch and hold 
the attention of young people, and 
yet never to entrap them into sym- 
pathy with evil doers or to encour- 
age in them admiration for bold but 
lawless acts. JI have never made a 
hero whose moral character or whose 
lack of high aims could mislead the 
young reader.” 

Mr. Adams is still a prime favorite 
with young America. His pen has 
lost little, if any, of its vigor of a 
quarter of a century ago, though he 
has written over a hundred books 
and has reached the limit fixed for 
man by the Psalmist. 





There was graduated from Har- 


ADAMS. 


vard College in 1852 a young man 
who was destined to become quite as 
prominent in his chosen line as has 
his distinguished classmate, Joseph 
If. Choate, at the New York bar. His 
name was I[foratio Alger, Jr. He 
was only eighteen when he left Har- 
vard asa bachelor of arts,.and was 
in appearance as in years little more 
than a boy—short, slight, and of re- 
tiring nature, almost bashful in man- 
ner. And yet he had won honors in 
his class and was destined to win 
wider honors in the field of juvenile 
literature, sharing them with William 
T. Adams. Like the latter, Mr. Alger 
became a school teacher, and by 


this means was brought into close re- 
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lations with boys, in whom he has 
always manifested the warmest in- 
terest. 

But fifteen years passed after 
graduating before he wrote his first 
book, “ Ragged Dick,” which at once 
won for him a warm place in the 
hearts of thousands of boys. Mr. 
Adams had long since demonstrated 
the fact that there existed a large 
clientéle for him who could write 
books of interesting adventure. Mr. 
Alger had done a good deal of liter- 
ary work for the magazines and had 
written a great many short sketches, 
all designed for adult readers. 


“Ragged Dick” was his first dis- 





tinctly juvenile venture. Up to this 
time (1867) his revenue from the pen 
had been inconsiderable. His chief 
source of income was derived from 
teaching. But the widespread popu- 
larity of “ Ragged Dick” made a 
very material alteration in his for- 
tunes. He saw &t once that juvenile 
literature was his field, and he 
straightway took possession and has 
occupied it ever since. The success 
of Mr. Adams in the same line was a 
guarantee that equally good stories 
from his own pen would win him a 
comparable reward. 

He applied himself in earnest to 
his chosen line of authorship. He 
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became a familiar figure along the 
docks, and wherever friendless ur- 
ehins could be found. | His pleasant 
ways, his open handed charity, and 
his generous sympathy with the un- 
fortunate, rendered him a favorite 
wherever he went. It was by this 
means that he gathered material for 
his books. 

His stories are quite unlike Mr, 
Adams's. both in handling and con- 
ception. Mr. Alger has not the 
faculty of working up the strong 
situations that are so congenial to 
Mr. Adams. Their methods of treat- 
ment are entirely different. = Mr. 
Adams maps out his plot in detail, 
draws achart of the situations, and 
then proceeds to write out his story 
on a typewriter, which he operates at 
great speed. Mr. Alger chooses an 
incident for opening a story and at 
once begins work upon it without 
regard to further chapters. In writ- 
ing the first few thousand words he 
becomes acquainted with his char- 
acters, and gradually sees combina- 
tions and adventures ahead, making 
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the ones an integral part of the 
others. Thus he builds from day to 
day. While his books lack the in- 
volved plots of Mr. Adams’s, they 
have the charm of clever handling, 
with flashes of naive and genuine 
humor that make them share the 
other’s popularity. 

But in one respect, and that the es- 
sential one, the books of these two 
authors are the same. They are alike 
founded on the theory of containing 
an abundance of healthful adventure. 
In this regard Mr. Alger is a follower 
of Mr. Adams, than whom he could 
have had no better model. He once 
remarked to the writer that his pub- 
lisher advised him, when he first be- 
gan writing juvenile stories, to study 
the easy, straight forward style of 
Mr. Adams. “I did so,” said he, 
“and with the best results. An ac- 
ademice style is not the popular style 
with boys.” 

Mr. Alger has written nearly a 
hundred books, and like Mr. Adams 
still continues to delight Young 
America with his clever stories. 





AN ANALOGY. 


Hk steals my pipe and runs away ; 
He will return it—may be. 
He rides on baby’s rocking horse 


Though twice the size of baby. 


He yells and screams, and will not cease 


‘or spankings half a dozen. 
For spankings half a dozen 


There is no nuisance in the world 


Like my small second cousin. 


And this is how I understand 


Why I, in waist and “ panties,” 


In earlier years was not beloved 


By uncles or by aunties. 





C. M. Kennedy. 
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By Henry V. 


\ THEN President Garfield made 

out General Wallace’s commis- 
sion as American minister to Turkey, 
he wrote across one corner of the doc- 
ument—the lower left hand corner, 
to be exact—* Ben IIur—J. A. G.” 
The appointment was partly a trib- 
ute to him as the author of that 
markable book—a fact that may re- 
call the days when the Athenians re- 
warded a popular speaker or a clever 
playwright with the command of a 
fleet or anarmy. It was also a merited 
recognition of his services as a gal- 
lant soldier and an able adminis- 
trator, 

Versatility is an American charac- 
teristic; but it would be hard to 
name a parallel to the career of the 
man who led the bold upon 
Johnston’s forces at Romney, who 
turned the bloody tide of battle at 
Fort Donelson and again at Shiloh, 
who saved Washington by standing 
all day against overwhelming odds 
at Monocacy, who successfully gov- 
erned a turbulent) Territory, and 
who has won assured fame as a 
writer by work of a very high and 
very unique order, It almost 
as if the personality of the colonel 
of the famous Eleventh Indiana 
Zouaves and the brigadier general in 
command of the Middle District 
must be a separate one from that 
scholarly man of letters who writes 
and thinks and dreams in the quiet 
of his shady garden in a Western 
country town, 

And yet the literary taste has run 
through all the changing scenes of 
General Wallace’s life. In his boy- 
hood, which was passed at the In- 
diana village of Brookville, although 
he persistently refused to go to 
school, he was a voracious reader. 
His father—who served in Congress, 


re- 


dash 


seems 
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Clarke. 


and was Governor of Indiana from 
1837 to 1840—had a fine library, 
which was always open to him, and 
he was seldom without a book in his 
pocket. It is said that he used to 
disappear from the house immedi- 
ately after breakfast, and come back 
only when hunger and approaching 
night drove him home, spending the 
whole day in solitary wanderings, 
reading, or studying the wonders of 
plant and insect life. At sixteen he 
wrote anovel. It was called “ The 
Man at Arms—A Tale of the Tenth 
Century,” and was quite an ambi- 
tious affair, covering three hundred 
closely written pages—of  manu- 
script, of course, for it never saw the 
light of print. A romance of early 
Mexico was his next undertaking, 
and it was half finished when war 
Rio Grande and Wal- 
lace went off to fight in the country 
whose history had been his favorite 
study. 

Ile went there as second lieuten- 
ant in a volunteer company that he 
raised himself, served his term of en- 
listment, and came back without any 
recorded military distinction — but 
with some valuable material for his 
literary work. Tle took upthe study 
of law, was admitted to the bar, 
married, and settled down to prac- 


arose on the 


tice at Crawfordsville, his wife's 
home. As an amusement he con 
tinued his interrupted Mexican 


novel, which was finally completed 
a dozen years after its first page was 
written, “i wrote this story only 
for pastime,” General Wallace has 
said of it. “IT never thought of the 
publication of it. It filled up even- 
ings and idle hours generally. Go- 
ing to New York on one occasion I 
concluded for curiosity to slip the 
manuscript into my trunk and sub- 
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mit it to a publisher. Whitelaw 
Reid gave me an introduction to a 


Boston firm,” and the result was 
that “The Fair God” was issued 
and found a permanent place in 


literature, 

Another occupation of his leisure 
hours was the organization 
and drilling of a militia com- 
pany that was named the 
Montgomery Guard. Whata 
thorough drillmaster he was 
was proved when the civil war 
came. — Elis company was the 
nucleus of the Eleventh Indi- 
ana, and every man in it after- 
wards became a commissioned 
officer, 

As colonel of the [leventh 
Wallace was posted at Evans- 
ville, to cut off supplies sent to 
the Confederates by way of 
the Ohio River. After a few 
weeks of irksome police duty, 
in answer to urgent petitions 
for a see active 
service, there came orders to 
join Patterson, who was fac- 
ing Joseph E, Jolinston before 


chance to 


Ilarper’s Ferry. On the way 
eastward he executed a dar- 
ing attack on a Confederate 


detachment at) Romney, in 
western Virginia. From Cum- 
berland, which he had reached 
by the Baltimore and Ohio railroad, 
he led eight hundred men along an 
unguarded mountain 
within striking distance of the enemy, 
who numbered twelve hundred, at 
nightfall. The attack was wholly un- 
expected, and carried everything be- 
fore it, capturing the Confederates’ 
camp and battery and driving them 
off in utter rout. Wallace next morn- 
ing reported that his men had in 
the previous twenty four hours 
traveled eighty seven miles—forty 
six of them on foot—without a 
rest, had won a_ brisk skirmish, 
“and are ready to repeat it tomor- 
row.” And the blow thus boldly 
struck so alarmed Johnston that he 
withdrew from Harper's Terry and 
retreated into Virginia. 

Meanwhile Wallace’s little force 
was menaced by a greatly superior 
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Colonel McDonald, 
which cut his railroad communica- 
tions behind him. For a time he 
was hemmed in at Cumberland, with 
no cavalry or artillery, and almost 
withoutammunition, In momentary 
expectation of attack, and with only 


body under 


GENERAL LEW WALLACE. 
From a photograph by Sarony, New York 


twenty rounds of cartridges to meet 
it, he nevertheless held his position, 
and maintained so bold a front that 
McDonald did not advance within 
five miles of Cumberland. 

For three months Wallace held 
the line of the Baltimore and QOhio, 
the most important means of mili- 
tary communication between East 
and West, and during that time his 
force, insignificant in) numbers—no 
reinforcements could be spared-— 
was constantly engaged in skirmishes 
with the enemy overa hundred miles 
of the railroad, Tis success was re- 
warded with a brigadier general’s 
commission, and he went West to 
command a division of Halleck’s 
army. 

He was under Grant in the battle 
before Fort) Donelson, and when 
McClernand was giving way before 
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the furious assault of Pillow and 
3uckner Wallace thrust his brigade 
before the advancing Confederates 
and drove them back to their works. 
“(God bless you, you saved the day 
on the right,” was the message he 
received from headquarters. 

At Shiloh he was in Grant’s rear, 
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and did not reach the battlefield. till 
midnight, when the Union army, 
worsted in the first day’s fight, was 
huddled beside the Tennessee in 
disorder that seemed _ irretrievable. 
It was Wallace’s brigade that at 
dawn opened the conflict of the sec- 
ond day, which ended with the 
Federal forces completely victorious. 

In the fourth summer of the war 
Wallace, now major general in com- 
mand at Baltimore, heard that Jubal 
Karly with twenty thousand Confed- 
erates had dashed down the Shen- 
andoah Valley and across the Po- 
tomac, and was advancing upon 
Washington, which was practically 
undefended, Grant, held at bay 
before the bloody trenches of Peters- 
burg, had detached Wright’s corps 
to meet the raid; but unless Early’s 
march could be checked Wright 
would be too late to save the capital. 

Wallace s troops, few in number, 
were scattered all along the Mary- 
land railroads to guard communi- 
cations. He hastily gathered such 
forces as he could scrape together 
—some three thousand men—at 
Frederick, where on the 7th of July 
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he had a sharp skirmish with Early’s 
advance guard and drove it back. 
Then, posting himself behind the 
Monocacy River, he prepared to 
meet the main body of the Confede- 
rates. Reinforcements came up that 
nearly doubled his little army, but 
the enemy still had more than thre: 
men to his one. 

Early was not ready to 
attack until the morning of 
the gth, when he moved on 
the Federal position with 
his full force. Wallace held 
his ground for eight hours 
of desperate fighting, in 
which he lost, in killed, 
wounded, and captured, 
more than one third of his 
command, Buthe had saved 
Washington. Early had been 
delayed for a day and a 
half, and Wright had had 
time to reach the capital. 

Immediately after the war 
General Wallace presided 
over the commission before 
which Lincoln’s assassins were tried, 
President Hayes appointed him 
Governor of New Mexico, and it was 
in Santa Fe, the old city of the 
Pueblos, that much of *“ Ben Hur,” 
on which he was spasmodically at 
work for seven years, was written. 
Then came his mission to Constanti- 
nople under Garfield and Arthur, 
Since his return from Turkey he has 
led the quietest of lives at his Indiana 
home, lecturing occasionally, but 
giving most of his time to another 
historical romance that is soon to be 
published, For this work he gather- 
ed materials during his three years 
at Constantinople. Its scene is laid 
in the ancient capital of the Eastern 
Ikmpire at the middle of the fifteenth 
century, just before the Byzantine 
power was destroyed by the Turks. 

As a writer, General Wallace's 
methods are the very acme of con- 
scientious care and labored exacti- 
tude, both in the study of historical 
detail, the polishing and perfecting 
of style and diction, and even the 
mechanical spotlessness of his manu- 
script, which he writes and rewrites 
again and again. 
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A ROMANCE ON WHEELS. 


By Matthew White, Jr., 


Author of ‘‘ One of the Profession,"’ ‘‘ The Adonis of Beetle Crag,” etc. 


I. 


” G OMETHING must be 

Jack. Kate just sits and 
broods from morning till night. 
Nothing interests her, I am really 
afraid she will lose her mind if we 
don’t help her in some way. Can’t 
you suggest anything ?”’ 

“ Certainly I can,” was my prompt 
reply. “Invite Arthur Maitland to 
spend a week with us. I'll warrant 
Kate will find something to be inter- 
ested in then.” 

“John Hartley,” exclaimed my wife 
in her reproving tone which became 
her voice so well that I wickedly de- 
lighted in arousing it, “ why will you 


done, 


jest on such serious matters ?” 
“Because, my dear, as we know 
joy only by its contrast with pain, so 


you must have a background of 
gravity for every joke. But then 
what I said was not necessarily a 
jest. It is indeed very sober fact 
that Arthur Maitland is all Kate 
needs to make her perfectly happy.” 

“And you know very well she 
can't have him, that her father sent 
her here to us for the express pur- 
pose of getting her out of his way. 
Oh, dear, why are all these fascinat- 
ing men so depraved ?” 

“Under which category do I come, 
may I venture to inquire?” But I re- 
ceived no response, as at this instant 
my wife suddenly caught me by the 
sleeve and dragged me excitedly to 
the window. 

* There,” she cried, with an almost 
melodramatic earnestness, pointing 
down the street, “there goes the 
solution of our difficulty.” 

I followed the direction of her 
forefinger and saw a lady and gentle- 


man mounted on bicycles just turn- 
ing the corner. I gave a deprecating 
little laugh. 

‘You know as well as I do, my 
dear,” I said, “that we haven’t been 
able to get Kate out on her wheel 
more than twice since she has been 
here.” 

“That’s because she knows the 
roads so well... My idea isa tour of a 
week at least. We have never taken 
one, vou know, for all we've talked 
so much about it. And it will be 
just the thing to distract Kate’s 
mind.” 

“But a week, my dear, impractic- 
able little wife—how am I going to 
get away for that time? It is not 
possible that you’ve forgotten I have 
had my vacation this year.” 

“Of course I haven’t. How could 
I, with the beautiful time we had at 
Block Island impressed so vividly on 
my memory? But listen, Jack. You 
can take your camera along and we 
will go up along the Delaware. 
Cousin Edith wrote me that there is 
a perfectly beautiful region for views 
up that way beyond the Gap, and a 
bicycle road through the mountains 
that is famous for miles around.” 

“Very good, but I fail to see how 
all this is going to procure me a 
week off just at the opening of the 
fall busy season.” 

“Stupid, listen longer. All you 
have to do is to go to Mr. Richings 
and tell him you know of a place 
that would make a superb illustrated 
article for the magazine—one that 
the public doesn’t know much about 
either. For I’m sure I never heard 
of it before.” 

“Then you may be certain the 
public won’t take any interest in it. 
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Don’t you remember how bored you 
were when the Blakes used to bring 
out their foreign views and insist on 
your looking over them before we 
went abroad? People always enjoy 
more seeing pictures of things they 
know about than of those they don’t. 
I suppose it’s oniy another instance 
of the total depravity of the human 
race. The study of new scenes 
would broaden their minds too much.” 

“ How pessimistic you are tonight, 
Jack, and complimentary to your 
wife, too, I must say. But never 
mind; you do as I tell you and see if 
you don’t get a week or ten days 
given to you. There’s a good deal 
of truth in your argument, I admit, 
but everybody has heard of the Dela- 
ware, so it won’t be like writing up 
3azi-Bazouk or some Hungarian 
hillside.” 

“Ah, that’s just it,’ I broke in. 
“The writing up? Who's going to 
do that ?” 

“ You could, couldn’t you, Jack ?” 


’ 


Belle looked up at me _ slightly 
crestfallen. 
“Well,” I rejoined, “there are 


artists who unite the ability to com- 
pose articles with the talent for mak- 
ing the pictures to illustrate them, 
but their salary is somewhat heavier 
than two hundred a month.” 

“Oh, if he gets the pictures Mr. 
Richings can send some one else up 
there to write the paper. You speak 
to him about it the first thing in the 
morning, will you, Jack? If we go 
we ought to start on Monday.” 

“ But what if Kate declines to go?” 
I suggested. 

“We shan’t give her a chance to 
do that,” rejoined Belle. ‘You have 
things fixed at the office and then I'll 
tell her you’ve been ordered off on 
your wheel on a tour and that of 
course I can’t let you go alone, and, 
equally of course, she can’t stay here 
by herself, so that come along she 
must, willy nilly. Isn’t that a beau- 
tiful plan?” 

“Oh, you artful little schemer 
you,” was my comment. I punctu- 
ated the remark with something that 
the types cannot reproduce and then 
went up stairs to dress for dinner, 





prouder than ever of my jewel of a 
wife. 

I had won her in Boston three 
years before when I was a struggling 
artist sending fugitive work to the 
periodicals up and down the land 
and with the aspiration to do color 
work that keeps so many of my fel- 
low craftsmen in poverty. 3ut a 
chance sketch sent to the Anicker- 
bocker in New York brought a letter 
from the editor and resulted eventu- 
ally in my being engaged on the 
staff at a salary that was increased 
yearly. 

We lived ina cozy little cottage 
above the Harlem River, but within 
the city limits, and our peace had 
not been disturbed till the advent of 


Kate Raymond. She was the 
daughter of a very close mutual 


friend, so mutual, in fact, that she 
was the one who had been the means 
of my knowing the woman who af- 
terwards became my wife. The 
Raymonds lived in Boston, where 
Kate, their only child, met Arthur 
Maitland, a senior at Harvard. They 
became strongly attached to each 
other, and the course of love pro- 
mised to run unwontedly smooth, 
when Maitland was detected in a 
piece of college mischief and with 
several others expelled just before 
commencement. Mr. Raymond, who 
was a very proud man, forbade his 
daughter ever to see him again, a 
prohibition that Maitland did not 
attempt to defy. He merely wrote 
Kate a note, expressing deep peni- 
tence for his act, which he said had 
been committed under the impulse 
of the moment, and asking if he 
could be forgiven. Of course her 
father and mother, feeling as they 
did, refused to allow Kate to answer 
this, and that was the end of it, as 
they hoped. 3ut Kate began to 
droop at once. A trip to the White 
Mountains failed to arouse her from 
the apathy into which she had fallen, 
nor did a month’s stay at Bar. Har- 
bor produce any better effect. Kate 
did not complain openly; she just 
brooded, as Belle said. 

Mr. and Mrs. Raymond finally be- 
gan to fear for her health, and as fall 











came on, eagerly accepted the invi- 
tation Belle extended to Kate to 
come and make us a long visit. She 
had been with us now two weeks, 
and though Belle had labored like a 
Trojan to bring her out of herself 
and distract her mind, no fruits were 
apparent. Poor girl, she tried her 
best to please us by making an effort 
to rouse herself, but it was no use. 
She straightway relapsed into her 
lethargy. This condition was all the 
more pitiable from its contrast to 
her normal state of mind. Before 
that unfortunate Harvard affair she 
had been almost excessively lively 
and full of fun, and a most enthusi- 
astic wheelwoman. Now we could 
scarcely ever induce her to mount, 
and she never laughed, only smiled 
in a helpless kind of way that made 
me want to go off in search of that 
Maitland and give him a _ sound 
drubbing for interfering with the 
beautiful girl’s peace of mind. 

For Kate Raymond was beautiful. 
No one but would admit that, al- 
though to me Belle was far hand- 
somer. But cela va sans dire. Well, 
to hurry on with my story. That 
night, according to my wife’s in- 
structions, nothing was said about 
the projected tour. The next morn- 
ing I mustered up courage at the 
office and approached Mr. Richings 
on the subject of the upper Delaware 
article. He stroked his beard mus- 
ingly for a few minutes, then said 
slowly, looking at me _ over his 
glasses: “Of course you would make 
some sketches as well as take the 
views ?” 

I had not planned to do this, feel- 
ing that it would take too much 
time from my wife and our charge. 
But now I replied: 

“Oh certainly, I could do that, in 
places where there is no good light 
for the camera.” 

“IT think, then,” went on the pro- 
prietor in his measured tones, “I 
think that the idea is not a bad one. 
We were just casting about for some 
decidedly fresh subject to treat. 


And your going awheel in com- 
pany with your wife will lend addi- 
tional interest to the article. 


By the 
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way, shall you be able to write that, 
too?” 

“T am afraid my style would be 
scarcely up to the high standard of 
the Anickerbocker,” 1 replied mod- 
estly. 

“Well, weil,” he returned, turning 
to some letters on the table, “ we can 
arrange about that afterwards. We 
want more time for the pictures, 
And try and get back in a week. 
Drop me a postal every day, letting 
me know where you are. I may 
want to send some one to join your 
party if I can hit on just the right 
man to do the letter press for us.” 

They say it is the unexpected that 
happens. Whatever my wife may 
have anticipated, I certainly had not 
looked forward to having my request 
granted. In consequence I was a 
little dazed by the responsibilities 
that were now thrust upon me. AIl- 
though I had been a cyclist for a 
number of years, I had never gone 
on tour with my wheel, and to do so 
for the first time with two women in 
my care was no slight undertaking. 
But I encouraged myself with the 
reflection that it was Belle, not I, 
who had proposed the thing, and 
that therefore whatever happened, I 
could not be blamed as the source 
and fountain head of any mischances 
of the trip. 

Belle was highly elated when I 
went home that night with my re- 
port. 

“We're going, Kate,” she exclaim- 
ed, rushing up to that young lady 
and giving her a rapturous embrace. 

“Going where?” Kate was so as- 
tonished that the languor left her 
voice, causing Belle to dart a little 
triumphant glance at me. 

“Oh, I forgot that you didn’t 
know about it,” went on my artful 
wife. ‘You see Jack’s been ordered 
off to Pike County, Pennsylvania, to 
do some sketching for the magazine, 
and we’re going with him on our 
wheels!” 

“On our wheels!” repeated Kate, 
and there was a tinge of horror as 
well as amazement in her tone. 
“ Why, I never heard of such a thing. 
We'd have to stay away over night.” 
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“Over night?” echoed Belle. 
“Over six or seven of them. That 
will be the uniqueness of the whole 
thing. Wecan put up at the queer- 
est country hotels; and sometimes, 
perhaps, induce farmers to take us in. 
And we're sure to have no end of ad- 
ventures, and the country up there 
along the Delaware is_ perfectly 
lovely. Now I'm positive you want 
to go, Kate. Indeed, you must want 
to, there’s nothing else for you to do. 
You can’t stay here by vourself.” 

Kate looked meditatively out of 
the window for an instant or two 
without replying. Our house front- 
edon a beautifully macadamized 
road; the trees were beginning to 
turn, making a reddish golden glory 
of the landscape; cycling at this 
season would be at its best. I imag- 
ined that such thoughts as these 
were in Kate’s mind, but when she 
brought her eyes back to Belle again, 
what she said was: “What if it 
rains ?”’ 

“Why, that will mean an adven- 
ture, of course,” was my_ wife's 
prompt retort, and she nodded to me 
that we had won the day. 

It was the very novelty of the 
thing that had done this for us. The 
longer Kate considered the scheme, 
the more enthusiastic she grew over 
it, and by the next morning she talk- 
ed about it as constantly as Belle did. 

The following evening our next 
door neighbors dropped in, and 
when they began to exclaim at the 
difficulty of the undertaking, it was 
Kate who took the lead in showing 
how easily the thing would be ac- 
complished. Monday came at last. 
We shipped our wheels to Paterson, 
and took an early train out there, as 
it was decided to make our start 
from that point. 

I had provided myself with a road 
map guaranteed to be correct down 
to the newest cow path, and a trunk 
containing extra clothing for the 
girls was sent on ahead to Ding- 
man’s Ferry by express. The day 
was a fair though rather warm one, 
and all things boded well for the 
tour which was destined to be 
fraught with such adventures as not 
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one of us, in our wildest visions of the 
night, could have predicted. 


I]. 


I SHOULD like to pass over our 

mount in the streets of Paterson. 
It is not a moment of the tour on 
which our minds care to dwell for 
any length of time. We had imag- 
ined that wheels were sufficiently 
familiar in the place to make it un- 
likely that we should be the objects 
of much attention from the populace. 

3ut my camera and heavily burdened 

luggage carrier attracted immediate 
notice. 

“Hi, Johnny, the family is a mov- 
in’,” one small boy called to another, 
and we soon had a crowd about us 
watching to see us start. 

I saw that Kate was a little nerv- 
ous, so leaning my wheel against a 
hitching post I went over to help 
her mount. The small boys jeered 
at this as an evidence of incompet- 
ency on the part of the rider, so 
when I had Kate safely started and 
turned to assist Belle, my _ wife 
proudly declared that she needed no 
aid. 

“You'd better let me help you on,” 
I added warningly. “ Remember 
you're not used to that extra weight 
on the handle bar.” 

3ut she glanced significantly to- 
ward the crowd, and with her teeth 
firmly set, trundled her wheel out in- 
to the street. I walked over to my 
own, scattering a group of urchins 
who were experimenting with the 
bell, and had just taken hold of the 
handles, when a crash and a cry be- 
hind me caused me to turn with my 
heart in my mouth. What I feared 
had happened, The unwonted 
weight in front had upset my wife’s 
calculations, then the crowd had 
bothered her; she had lost her bal- 
lance and fallen into the road. 

“Are you hurt, Belle?” I cried, 
bending over her, my arms about her 
shoulders. 

“No,” she replied almost angrily, 
“except in my pride.” 

She was a sight tosee. The street 
was full of fine, powdery dust, with 
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which she was now liberally covered. 
A small boy picked up the machine 
and held it while I brushed her off as 
well as I could with my hands and 
handkerchief. 

“Where’s Kate?” 
suddenly. . 

True enough, where was the girl? 
I had forgotten about her in the ex- 
citement of my wife’s mishap. I 
looked up the street, but could see 
nothing of her, 

“Does she know which way to go?” 
Belle asked anxiously. 

“Why, I imagine not,” I answered. 
“T never thought to tell her, suppos- 
ing of course we should all be to- 
gether. She should have turned off 
two blocks above here.” 

Whether she had done this or not 
we had no means of knowing. All 
we could do was to hurry over the 
route as rapidly as possible in the 
endeavor to overtake her. Belle 
made no objection this time to my 
assisting her into the saddle, and 
within two minutes we were under 
way. We reached the turn and looked 
anxiously up the street ahead of us. 
The vista was not broken by acyclist 
of either sex. 

“She must have kept straight on, 
thinking we were behind her,” said 
Belle anxiously. “Oh, Jack, what 
shall we do? This is awful, to hap- 
pen right at the start.” 

It was surely most exasperating. 
We described a curve and ran back 


she inquired 


to the avenue from which we had 
diverged. 
“Perhaps you had better wait 


here, Belle,” I suggested when we 
reached the corner. “I may have to 
ride fast to catch her, and it will only 
tire you needlessly.” 

““T wait nowhere,” was Belle’s de- 
cided reply. “ There is enough sepa- 
ration in the ranks already.” 

So we rode on together up the 
crowded thoroughfare. Two, four, 
six blocks were traversed at the 
fastest rate it was safe to risk within 
city limits, and no glimpse of the 
missing member of the trio. I saw 
that Belle was nearly exhausted from 
worry and the fatigue of the rapid 
pace we had maintained. Truly the 





tour on wheels 
inauspiciously. 

“What do you suppose has become 
of her, Jack ?” Belle asked piteously. 
“If anything happens to Kate while 
she is in my charge I shall feel as if 
my only refuge was to have some- 
thing happen to me, too,” 

“Tt can’t be anything serious,” I 
replied. “It was only thoughtless in 
her not to look back to see if we were 
coming.” 

“But you know, Jack, that is her 
weak point in cycling. She dare not 
look behind her.” 

“Then she ought not to have 
started on ahead,” I retorted, so hot, 
dusty, and disgruntled at this early 
mishap that I could not refrain from 
putting the blame somewhere, 

“ But you started her ahead,” Belle 
reminded me, which was not calcu- 
lated to soothe my temper. 

“TLet’s ask somebody coming this 
way,’ my wife suggested the next 
instant, so I held up my hand as a 
sign that I wanted to speak with the 
driver of a grocer’s delivery wagon, 

“Have you seen a lady on a 
bicycle ?”’ I asked the rosy cheeked 
German boy who held the lines, 
springing to the ground as we came 
abreast of each other. 

“Why, yes,” he answered; “one of 
them just went by,” and he craned 
his neck to look after Belle, who had 
ridden on. 

“Of course I don’t mean that one,” 
I returned. “A young lady with a 
gray dress.” 

The boy put up his hand to push 
his hat to one side with an air of 
deep thought. I tapped the pave- 
ment impatiently with my foot and 
kept an anxious eye on Belle, who 
was riding on as slowly as_ she 
dared. 

“ Well, then, I haven’t seen her, not 
today,” the boy finally answered, with 
calm deliberation. 

He whipped up his horse as he 
spoke, evidently thinking it wise to 
leave my vicinity promptly. I saw 
Belle veering toward the curb, evi- 
dently contemplating turning round, 
and fearing another catastrophe, I 
mounted my wheel and hurried after 


had begun very 


















her, leaving the German youth to 
the torments of a guilty conscience, 
if he possessed such a faculty in his 
stolid make up. I rejoined my wife, 
and we rode on together quietly for 
a block, trying to decide what it was 
best to do. 

“Maybe she has gone back to the 
station,” Belle suggested. 

“ How could she get there without 
our seeing her?” was my objection 
to this theory. 

“Then where zs she ?” added Belle, 
with despairing emphasis. 

Her eyes had taken on a wild look; 
the perspiration stood out unheeded 
on her forehead; her wheel “wob- 
bled ” as she had never allowed it to 
do since the days of her cycling 
tutelage. 

“Oh, Jack,” she fairly moaned, 
“we must find her. Think how dis- 
tracted she must be, off by herself 
this way.” 

“You had better come to a hotel 
and rest quietly, while I do the hunt- 
ing,” was my reply. 

“But I shall worry myself sick 
about both of you then,’ she ob- 
jected. 

However, I easily persuaded her to 
adopt my plan, and when we pres- 
ently came to a public house, I left 
her in the ladies’ parlor and continu- 
ed my search alone. 

Now being able to ride fast, I put 
on a spurt and covered a couple of 
miles in short order. This brought 
me to the outskirts of the city, but 
resulted in nothing else. I was posi- 
tive Kate could not have ridden rap- 
idly enough to have got as far away 
as this. There was only one conclu- 
sion to be reached. She had turned 
aside into some cross street. But 
which one? That was the question 
that sent cold chills down my back 
as I realized how essential it was 
that we should find her quickly. I 
knew that she had never been out 
alone on her ¢wheel. At home her 


father or Arthur Maitland had always 
gone with her. I gripped the handles 
hard in lieu of clinching my hands 
as I thought of the girl wandering up 
and down that strange city looking 
for us. 
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I returned to the hotel where I had 
left Belle. She met me at the door, 
with the report that a gentleman who 
had happened in told her he had 
seen a girl in a gray dress go by on 
a wheel in the direction of the station 
some twenty minutes before. 

“There, Jack,” she finished up 
with an accent of triumph, “I told 
you she had gone back to the depot.” 

But when we returned to the sta- 
tion gurselves she was not there, nor 
could we ascertain from any: one 
there that she had come back. Belle 
hung over her saddle with a look of 
despair. 

“This is awful, Jack,” she moaned. 
“What will Mrs. Raymond say ?” 

“‘ She need never know,” I replied. 
“You don’t suppose Kate is lost 
permanently, do vou? Has she any 
money with her ?” 

“ Not a cent. Oh dear, I hadn’t 
thought to worry about that. Now 
what will she do when she gets hun- 
gry? She can’t even send a tele- 
gram.” 

The morning was half gone. I had 
hoped to have ten miles behind us 
by this time and here we were still at 
the starting point. The worst of it 
was the helplessness of which I was 
sensible. There did not seem to be 
a thing I could do. I knew not in 
which direction to search, and yet to 
remain inactive seemed heartless. 
Belle began to grow almost hysteri- 
cal. 

“ Why don’t you do something ? 
she commanded me. “ Think of that 
girl off somewhere all by herself.” 

“She isn’t by herself,” I replied. I 
was standing in such a position that 
I could see up the main avenue. 
Something in my voice caused Belle 
to turn quickiy. 

“ Here she comes,” she exclaimed, 
almost sobbing for joy. 

Yes, there was Kate, gliding along 
on her wheel, chatting with a wheel- 
man in club uniform who was riding 
beside her, I felt terribly angry for 
an instant. She appeared to be so 
undisturbed. Belle called to me to 
hold her wheel and rushed to meet 
her. 

“ Kate Raymond,” she exclaimed, 


” 














“where have you been? We've been 
almost distracted about you.” 

Before ansWering Kate turned to 
the young man with her and said 
“Thank you very much. I will not 
trouble you further,” and then dis- 
mounted. He lifted his cap, skill- 
fully swerved his wheel to one side, 
and ran off down a street that led to- 
wards the river. 

“Where have voutwo been? Why 
didn’t you come on?” demanded 
Kate, as she and Belle joined me. 

“ You ask that ?”’ rejoined my wife. 
“We have been looking for you, of 
course. Where have you been?” 

“On the road to Dingman’s, of 
course. I expected you along at 
every minute. At last, as you didn’t 
come, I thought I’d turn round and 
find out what had become of you.” 

“Who was that man with you?” 
Belle’s voice was sharp and incisive 
as she put the question. 

“Oh, he was ever so kind. 
into him a little way up the 

“You ran into him?” Belle and I 
exclaimed in one horrified breath. 

“Yes. I was turning my head to 
see why you two didn’t come up 
abreast of me, and you know I always 
get into trouble when I try to do 
that. Well, he was just ahead of 
me, and had slowed up for a wagon 
to pass. I didn’t see him, of course, 
and my front wheel crashed into his 
rear one. He was off so quick that 
he had time to catch me before I 
fell.” 

“How awful!” murmured Belle, 
all her chaperonish instincts rising 
up in arms. 

“Well,” Kate went on, ignoring 
the interruption, “I apologized and 
explained that I had lost my party. 
Then he asked me where I was 
going, and when I told him he said 
that I had taken the wrong road. 
So, as I said, he was very kind, and 
as he was riding for pleasure, he 
offered to go with me and put me on 
the right track.” 

“ But I don’t see how we missed 
you,” I put in. 

“ Perhaps because he took me by 
a short cut to the other street. At 
any rate, when I had ridden a long 


I ran 
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way without finding you, I began to 
grow nervous and suggested that I 
should come back here.” 

Belle and I exchanged significant 
glances. Kate certainly had been 
aroused from her apathy. There 
was color in her cheeks and a luster 
in her eye, and her voice seemed in- 
stinctively to soften whenever she 
spoke of the young wheelman. But 
then the remedy bade fare to be 
worse than the disease. It would 
never do to have our charge become 
interested in a bicycler whom she 
met by chance in the street. 

However, we said nothing on the 
subject at the time. I saw both 
ladies in their saddles and started 
before I mounted myself this time. 
Then I spurted and caught up with 
them, and at last we were fairly off. 
But I saw that my wife’s anxiety 
had told on her, and I realized that 
we must not try to make the dis- 
tance I had planned that day. We 
rolled along. over a fairly good road 
till noon, when coming to a tavern in 
a hamlet, I decided that we had bet- 
ter halt here for dinner and a rest of 
an hour or two. 

The ladies had gone up stairs, and 
I was unstrapping the bundle from 
Belle’s wheel, when some one 
stepped up on the piazza a few feet 
from me, and I turned to see the 
young cyciist who had escorted Kate 
back tous. He looked at meas if he 
was ready to speak if I should give 
him any encouragement, but this I 
did not do. I had not been intro- 
duced to him, and moreover I did 
not like his following us up in this 
manner, It had too much the ap- 
pearance of tracking us. 

He was a presentable looking fel- 
low enough, but then we knew 
nothing of him, not even his name. 
I hastily secured the article I wanted, 
and went off up stairs with it. I 
called my wife out into the hall and 
walked with her to the further end 
while I told her what had happened. 

“It’s very annoying,” she ex- 
claimed. “Kate has spoken about 
him again since we have been up 
stairs. It’sso mysterious, too. You 
know she took no interest whatever 
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in any of the young men who have 
come to the house since she has been 
with us. If it was anybody else but 
this fellow, whom we know nothing 
in the world about, I should be very 
glad, and feel that at last she was 
beginning to forget Maitland. But 
this is a case of from the frying pan 
into the fire. Is he going to stay 
here to dinner, do you suppose ?” 

“Tt looks like it. And we can’t 
very well go to another house now.” 

“Oh, no; I wouldn’t let him see 
that he had driven us away. And, 
besides, it may be only a _ coinci- 
dence. I shan’t say anything to Kate 
about his being here.” 

When we went down to the dining 
room a few minutes later, the stran- 
ger was already seated at the one 
table. I watched Kate closely when 
we entered, and saw her face light 
up as she caught sight of him. Seats 
were assigned us directly opposite 
his, and there was scarcely anybody 
else in the room. He inclined his 
head slightly as Kate took her place, 
but he did not say anything; neither 
did she. It was excessively embar- 
rassing. We did not like to talk, 
and yet to sit there mute seemed 
silly. Presently I wanted the bread, 
and asked Kate for it, without notic- 
ing that it was just out of her reach 
and within the stranger’s. He handed 
it to her, and their eyes met as she 
thanked him. 

“You are fairly started on your 
tour, I see,” he said. 

“Ves,” replied Kate; “ but aren't 
you afraid to keep near us, for | may 
run you down again ?” 

“There is no danger of that,” he 
laughed, “as long as your friends 
are all with you, sothat you do not 
have to do any looking backward.” 

I fidgeted in my chair. I hated 
being alluded to in this way by a 
man to whom I could not “talk 
back.” I thought that Kate ought 
to introduce us till I recollected that 
in all probability she did not know 
his name. I suddenly made up my 
mind to strike in for myself. 

“Are you touring, too?” I asked. 

“Yes, in a sort of a way,” he an- 
swered with what I fancied was the 





least bit of hesitation and a slight 
flush. 

At this instant my’ wife put her 
hand on my arm, and I knew that 
she wanted to draw my attention to 
something in particular. I followed 
the direction of her gaze and saw 
that it rested on a pin, with a bar of 
crimson in it, that the wheelman 
wore on the lapel of his coat. He 
was a Harvard man, then. Could it 
be possible that it was Arthur Mait- 
land himself? 

I shivered at the thought, but 
quickly dismissed it as preposterous. 
If it had been really Maitiand, Kate 
would have betrayed herself ere this. 
As it was, it was easy to understand 
why she had been drawn to the 
young wheelman. His Harvard affili- 
ation would be sufficient to account 
for that. But the fact thatshe might 
not be interested in the stranger 
personally, made our task none the 
easier. We should not be faithful 
guardians if we permitted our charge 
to hear news of her forbidden lover 
under our very eyes. 

While these thoughts were passing 
through my mind, Kate and the 
cyclist were carrying on quite an ani- 
mated conversation on the various 
makes of bicycles. He was a bright 
fellow and a good talker. I wished 
that I knew more about him. 

“Do you live in Paterson?” I 
asked. 

“No, my home is in New York,” 
he replied. “I am visiting cousins 
just at present during my vacation, 
and knocking about on my wheel. I 
expected to take a trip on it up in 
New England, but the chum who 
was to go with me broke his leg two 
weeks ago and I’ve been thrown on 
my own resources. But with your 
permission I shall introduce myself.” 

He put his hand in his pocket and 
drew out a card bearing the name 


BRANDON N, WycCKHAM. 


As I took the bit of pasteboard me- 
chanically, I felt that I had made a 
false move in my question regarding 
his residence. Now that we were as 
good as introduced, it would be more 
difficult to “shake” him. 








When we rose from the table, I 
strolled off to the end of the piazza 
with Belle. 

“Well?” I said, as an intimation 
that I was ready for her to begin, 
and as I spoke I handed her Wyck- 
ham’s card. 

“That is a good name,” she ob- 
served, passing it back tome. “ He 
seems very gentlemanly. I think he 
would like to go along on the tour 
with us.” 

“And you actually speak as 
though you would encourage his do- 
ing so,” I exclaimed, gazing at her in 
surprise. 

“ Well, what is the harm, if he is 
in every way worthy and will serve 
to make Kate forget Arthur Mait- 
land? Since I have heard him talk 
and learned his name, my opinion of 
him has undergone some modifica- 
tions.” 

“But that pin he wears,” I rejoin- 
ed. “He is a Harvard man, and may 
be an intimate friend of Maitland’s 
for all we know. He may even have 
been sent by him to arrange for an 
elopement with Kate during this very 
tour,” 

“Don’t suggest such a_ terrible 
thing, Jack. The Raymonds would 
never recognize us again. We shall 
have to watch Kate very closely. 
Just look at her now talking so 
earnestly with Mr. Wyckham.” 

“And I’d like to bet she’s speak- 
ing of Harvard,’ I returned. 

But when we drew close enough to 
overhear, she had drawn Wyckham’s 
attention to a patent rvbber she used 
on her pedal, and our curiosity was 
not satisfied. 

“We must be off very soon,” I said, 
taking out my watch. “It’s begin- 
ning to look a little suspicious in the 
west, and I should like to be at least 
ten miles further on our route before 
we are stopped by rain.” 

“T know of a very nice inn at 
which to put up just about that dis- 
tance from here,” Wyckham remark- 
ed. He did not look up as he spoke, 
but kept twirling the pedal on Kate’s 
wheel, as if not yet satisfied with his 
inspection of it. Before I couid 
make any reply, he went on: “I am 
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going to ride that way myself, and 
if———” 

He paused and looked at me plead- 
ingly, piteously almost. I knew that 
he expected me to say that we should 
be most happy to have him join our 
party. But I had made up my mind 
that I would not lift a finger to encour- 
age the intimacy between Kate and 
this “stranger of the road.” Sol said 
nothing, but waited for him to finish 
his sentence himself. But he left it 
uncompleted, suddenly dropped the 
pedal he had been twirling, and went 
inside to the desk to settle his bill. 

We sat down on the piazza a few 
minutes and presently he came out, 
touched his cap to us as he passed, 
mounted his wheel, and rode off very 
swiftly in the direction of the inn he 
had mentioned. 


IT]. 


[F it had not been for the lower- 

ing clouds, the run we now 
entered upon would have been the 
pleasantest we had ever taken. The 
road was good and the sun obscured, 
but the girls were kept in constant 
terror on account of this latter fact. 
In consequence they rode faster 
than I had ever known them dare to 
do before, which suited me exactly — 
till my wheel began to squeak, warn- 


“Oh, Jack, must we get off?” 
lamented Belle. 

“No, just slow upa bit and I will 
catch up to you,” I rejoined, as I 
sprang to the ground. 

I worked as rapidly as I could, my 
motions quickened by a roll of thun- 
der that just then echoed among the 
distant hills. I had just restored the 
oil can to my saddle bag and was 
steadying the handle bar to mount, a 
little anxious because a turn in the 
road ahead hid my companions from 
view. I had pushed off on one foot 
when a terrific thunder clap seemed 
to break directly overhead. Almost 
at the same instant a shrill woman’s 
scream came from the direction in 
which Belle and Kate had disap- 
peared. 

My heart stood still for an instant. 








The next I saw the one who had 
screamed. It was a woman driving 
a pony to a village cart, so small that 
it could scarcely be called more than 
a tub for children’s use. The cause 
for her alarm was at once apparent. 
The pony was frightened by the 
thunder. It was all she could do to 
hold him in. Her scream, pure and 
simple, had been coincident with the 
thunder clap; now she was using her 
voice to repeat, over and over, more 
pleadingly than commandingly: 
“Whoa, Jack, whoa, Jack !” 

As soon as she caught sight of me 
she cried out: “ Drop that, please, 
and hold him.” 

Of course, being a gallant young 
man, there was nothing for me to do 
but drop my wheel as gently as I 
could and catch hold of the pony’s 
head. He was so small that it seem- 
ed ridiculous that anybody should be 
afraid of him. Nevertheless the wo- 
man’s terror was real. 

As soon as she saw that I had con- 
trol of the horse she sank back 
nervelessly in the seat, allowing the 
lines to fallin her lap. At the same 
instant a vivid flash of lightning shot 
across the heavens, and a_ second 
later came a thunder clap louder 
than any that had preceded it. My 
namesake the pony reared like a 
good fellow and swerved around so 
that I had all I could do to keep him 
from coming down on my wheel. 
His driver screamed again, louder 
than ever, and kept begging me not 
to let go. 

When the pony had quieted 
down a little she went on: “Qh, I 
don’t know what I should have done 
if I had not met you. Jack is so 
afraid of thunder storms and I am so 
afraid of him. Would—would you 
mind getting in and driving me 
home? Itis very near, but I never 
could get there alone, I am sure, 
with Jack and the storm.” 

I did mind, certainly, with the two 
ladies of my party on ahead, and the 
sky ready to drop rain in torrents 
any minute. But yet, so far as I 


knew, they were in no danger of any- 
thing beyond a wetting, while the 
unknown one in 


the village cart 
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might be overturned if left to her 
own guidance—and Jack’s—when 
the next crash came. She was quite 
young and very pretty, and looked at 
me so appealingly that my hesitation 
was only momentary. 

“Tf you will allow me to put my 
wheel in behind,” I said, “I will drive 
you home. I must return as quickly 
as possible to——” 

Another terrific thunder peal cut 
off the remainder of my sentence. 
With one bound I flung myself into 
the cart, for I had left the pony’s 
head for an instant to talk with his 
driver. Seizing the reins I tried to 
haul in on the excited little animal, 
but gripping the bit in his teeth, he 
had put his head down and started 
off on a gallop. 

My companion in the cart promptly 
began to shriek again, and hanging 
on to my arm implored me to save 
her. 

“T can’t unless you let go,” I 
shouted back to her, for her hold on 
me greatly hampered my move- 
ments. 

She let go on hearing this and 
transferred her grip to the cushion 
seat. I wound the lines about my 
wrist and pulled in with all my 
might. I was really angry. To 
have so small a brute as this pony 
get away with me, leaving my ma- 
chine back there on the roadside to 
be picked up by any tramp that 
came along, was exasperating to the 
highest degree. 

It began to rain now, great drops 
that added to Jack’s terror, as 
they plumped down on his_ back, 
But I pulled and pulled, and finally 
brought him down to a gait that 
made it safe to turn. 

“What are you going to do ?” ex- 
claimed the lady, when I began to 
circle around. 

“Going back for my bicycle,” I 
replied. “Ican’t leave it alone by 
the road.” 

“Oh, don’t, don’t,” she pleaded. 
“We are nearly home now. The 
gate is just beyond that horse chest- 
nut yonder.” 

Of course I couldn’t turn back 
under these circumstances. I let 
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the pony have full head, and we 
whirled in at the gate and came toa 
standstill under the porte cochére of a 
handsome Queen Anne cottage, just 
as the heavens seemed to open and 
in perfect 


the water descended 
sheets. 

A maid and a frightened faced 
middle aged lady came rushing out 
of the house. 

“Tam so much obliged to you,” 
exclaimed my seat mate in the cart 
as she prepared to alight. “TI will 
ring for Patrick and he will drive 


you back to where you left your 


wheel.” 

She pressed a button at the side of 
the steps, and then the middle aged 
lady, who I noticed had been re- 
garding me with close attention, re- 
marked: “ Why, Ethel, you are surely 
not going to send anybody out in 
this storm.” Then to me: “ Won't 
you come in and wait awhile, sir ?” 

“You are very kind,” I answered, 
“but I must get back as quickly as 
possible.” 

I was terribly anxious. Where 
were Belle and Kate? And my 
wheel? It and everything on it 
would be soaked. i wished that 
Patrick would come. The young 
lady pressed the button again; we 
waited a minute or two longer and 
still no coachman appeared. 

“Where can he be?” exclaimed the 
young lady. 

“Let me drive the pony down to 
the stable and leave him,” I sug- 
gested. “I don’t mind walking back. 
It can’t be far.” 

Both ladies protested, but I was 
so worried by this time that I solved 
matters by driving off in the midst 
of their protestations. I fastened 
the pony in the coach house as best 
I could, and then darted out irito the 
storm, taking pains to steer wide of 
the house. The rain was still com- 
ing down in sheets. I was soaked 
through in a few seconds. But the 
very fury of the storm gave me con- 
solation. It inspired me with the 
hope that no one had passed along 
the road and taken possession of my 
wheel. 

Still, this was the least part of my 


anxiety. My mind was principally 
occupied with Belle and Kate. 
Where were they now? When had 
they missed me, and what if they 
had returned in search of me and 
discovered my wheel by the side of 
the road? In looking back upon 
what I had done now, it seemed a 
terrible thing to desert my charge, 
but yet the alternative was a very 
awkward one to be presented to a 
man. I would discuss it with the 
girls when we were reunited. 

There was no longer any thunder 
or lightning, but the rain showed no 
signs of abating, and the road was 
in a terrible state. But I pushed 
on with all speed and presently came 
to the spot where I had left my 
wheel. It was there still, but I was 
disappointed at not finding Belle 
and Kate somewhere near it. Some- 
how I had been unconsciously cher- 
ishing the hope that they would 
wait by the machine till 1 appeared. 

I picked it up, mounted, and 
pushed on. But it was terrible rid- 
ing. The mud clogged my tire, and 
the rain beat in my face. But worst 
of all was the uncertainty in my 
mind as to what had become of my 
wife and our charge. The country 
was wild and woody hereabouts, 
with few houses, and scarcely any 
passers by. But presently I heard 
the rattle of wheels ahead, and soon 
a farmer’s wagon came in sight, 
driven by a weazen faced man with 
a meal bag thrown over his head to 
keep off the rain. I dismounted and 
signed to him to stop. He drew in 
his team with a very bad grace, and 
listened with a frown when I in- 
quired whether he had seen two 
ladies on bicycles. 

“ Ladies ridin’ them things!” he 
exclaimed. “Shure an’ no lady would 
do that.” 

J resisted an inclination to pull 
him down from his seat and make 
him give me satisfaction for the in- 
sult. 

“IT didn’t ask you for an opinion,” 
I went on. “I want to know whether 
you saw two women on bicycles a 
little while ago.” 

“ An’ if I did,” was his retort, “ it’s 
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not me who would be puttin’ the 
likes of you on their track. It’s 
ashamed of yourself you ought to 
be, following up ladies on the road.” 

“ But one of them is my wife, you 
thick pated countryman,” I cried, 
losing all patience. ‘I became sepa- 
rated from them by accident.” 

“Shure an’ [ thought it was a 
Chicago divorce court that separated 
yez,’ he went onwithagrinthatcaused 
me to make a vindictive dart at him. 
But he whipped up his team, and I 
was hampered by my wheel, which 
I did not care to (trop in the mud. I 
felt pretty certain that he had seen 
Belle and Kate, but even if he had 
he probably could not tell me where 
they were now. 

I remounted with some difficulty 
on account of the mud and pedaled 
toilfully on till I came in sight of a 
house. It was a small affair, stand- 
ing close to the road, with a dilapi- 
dated fence around it and an array 
of empty tomato cans bordering the 
path from the gate. 

“Would they be likely to take re- 
fuge there ?” I asked mvyself. 

It seemed unlikely, but “ any port 
ina storm.” So I dismounted and 
dragged my wheel in at the gate. 
My rap on the door was answered 
by a small child, very dirty and look- 
ing very much frightened. 

“Did anybody—any ladies come 
in here to get out of the rain?” I 
asked. 

But the child was either so fright- 
ened or so stupid that he did not 
understand what I said. I took a 
step into the house, leaning my wheel 
against the door casing. 

‘Belle! Kate!” I called, raising 
my voice. 

There was no answer. The child 
looked at me as though I were an 
oger described in the fairy books. 
I hurried out, and, mounting again, 
wheeled on along the muddy road. 
This was anything but a tour of 
pleasure. Thus far it had been rather 
a game of hide and seek. 

The rain had now nearly ceased, 
but of course I was still in a state of 
exceeding discomfort. Night was 
drawing on, too, and my anxiety for 
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a reunion was redoubled. What 
must Belle, what must Kate think of 
me? Perhaps they had turned about 
when they missed me and gone 
back, passing me while I was hold- 
ing that pony under the forte cochére, 
waiting for “ Patrick” to come, In- 
stinctively my feet slackened their 
work on the treadles as this possibi- 
lity dawned on me. But they must 
certainly have seen my wheel, was 
my next thought, and would not 
have gone on past it. 

There was quite acluster of houses 
ahead. I felt that Belle and Kate 
would be on the lookout for me if 
they were in any of them. I rode 
still more' slowly, keeping a careful 
lookout all around. Then I be- 
thought me to strike my bell, which 
brought heads to the windows on 
both sides, but none of them was 
Belle’s or Kate’s. I went clear 
through the village, which seemed 
to be all on one street, and soon 
found myself on the country road 
again. 

It had cleared off by this time. 
The sun was making bars of crimson 
and gold out of the few clouds that 
lingered in the west. The roads 
were drying up fast. There was a 
long stretch of down grade in front 
of me. I gritted my teethin disgust 
as I thought of the splendid coast 
Belle and I might have enjoyed to- 
gether if it had not been for that 
miserable pony. At this rate the 
entire tour would be a penance in- 
stead of arelaxation. I had reached 
the foot of the hill when I met a boy 
on a wheel. 

“Say, mister,” he hailed me at 
once, “are you lookin’ for two women 
folks ?” 

“T should say I was,” [ answered, 
dismounting with alacrity. ‘“ Have 
you seen them?” 

“No, but I’ve seen a gent what 
has,” he answered. “And he told 
me to tell you not to worry about 
them—he’d take care of ’em.”. 

“But where is he? Where are 
they ?” I wanted to know, my anxi- 
ety not materially lessened by this 
information. 

“ There, I’ve'clean forgot where he 
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told me they were going to stop,” he 
responded, scratching his head. 

“ Was it at a hotel?” I asked. 

“TI guess so. I’m awful sorry, but 
I’m ina hurry to meet John West. 
We're to have a game of ball now it’s 
cleared off.” The fellow mounted 
again and rode off before I could ask 
him any more questions. 

Who could the man be with the 
girls? The only person I could 
think of was Wyckham. If it was, 
he had probably taken them to that 
inn of which he had spoken to me. 
3ut how far off was that? It was 
ten miles from where we had had 
dinner, but I had no idea how far 
I had come since then. The only 
thing to do was to keep on till I 
reached the next tavern. 


IV. 


CAME to the inn in due course. 
It was quite picturesquely situ- 
ated. I made sure that it must be 
the one to which Wyckham had re- 
ferred. I leaned my wheel against a 
pillar of the piazza and went into the 
bar room, the only place where I saw 
any one around. 

“Did a gentleman with two ladies 
arrive here a few minutes ago?” I 
asked of an old man in his shirt 
sleeves who was dozing in an arm 
chair. 

He awoke with a start. 

“Two ladies, yes, sir. 
the parlor.” 

I hurried up the short flight and 
turned in at the door indicated. Yes, 
there were Belle and Kate. The 
former was sitting in a rocking chair, 
her foot tapping the floor, her gaze 
fixed on a picture of a rosy cheeked 
maiden offering an apple to a young 
man ina blue coat and with plum 
colored hair. Kate was sitting on 
the other side of the room, looking 
down at the carpet, on which she was 
drawing imaginary figures with her 
shoe. They were not speaking. I 
felt the frigidity in the atmosphere as 
soon as I looked in. 

I coughed to attract attention to 
myself. Kate looked up and uttered 
a joyful exclamation. 


Up stairs in 
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“Oh, Belle, here’s Jack.” 

My wife still kept her gaze fixed 
on the picture. My heart failed me 
at this spectacle, but I put a bold 
front on it. 

“Yes, I am here at last,” I said, 
“and thank heaven I have found 
you. I have been hunting——” 

“On the road back to Paterson for 
us ?” said Belle with a sarcasm that 
was as keen as it was novel, coming 
from her. 

“What do you mean, Belle?” I de- 
manded, going up to take a seat be- 
side her. 

We had never quarreled before in 
all our married life. I scarcely knew 
how to deport myself in the premises. 

Kate looked on at the scene with 
wide open eyes. I could see that 
“she was anxious to deluge me with 
questions, but held back, feeling that 
Belle had the first right to put these. 

“You know very well what I 
mean,” was my wife’s reply to my 
last remark. “I should think you 
would be ashamed to desert the 
ladies in your charge the way you 
did.” 

‘“‘T didn’t want to leave you, Belle,” 
I protested. ‘But what was I todo? 
You saw that lady in the village 
cart?” 

“Yes, I saw the woman,” Belle re- 
sponded with unnecessary emphasis. 

“ She was terrified half out of her 
senses by the way her horse acted in 
the storm.” 

“A mere runt of a pony that a 
child should not have feared,” put in 
Belle by. way of parenthesis. 

“She called on me to help her. 
Could.I go'off and leave her to be 
dashed to pi¢ces before my eyes?” 

“But to save her from this fate 
you need not have ridden home with 
her. How did you know what had 
become of Kate and myself? Did it 
never occur to you that we might be 
terrified by the lightning ?” 

“Of course it did. I was nearly 
distracted at the thought of you, 
and——” 

“ You certainly had a queer way of 
showing it.” Belle rose as she spoke 
and walked over to the window 
where, resting her elbow on the sill, 
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she stood looking off down the road, 
with its border of elms, the rain drops 
still glistening like pearls on the 
leaves. 

I was beginning to grow angry by 
this time. Beile was certainly very 
unreasonable. And apparently she 
had known about my going back 
with the girl in the village cart. I 
wondered how she had found it out. 
But there was something / wanted to 
find out—who the man was that had 
brought Belle and Kate to the hotel. 
My wife was not in the mood to let 
me. I determined to question Kate. 
Turning to her, I said: “ Why didn’t 
you turn around as soon as you 
missed me, Kate?” 

The girl darted one look toward 
the window before she replied. Belle 


still kept her eyes fixed down the’ 


road, as though she were very much 
absorbed in something she saw there. 
But I was ready to wager that her 
ears were alert to all that went on in 
the room. 

“Why, we knew what you had 
stopped for, Jack,” Kate now replied. 
“We expected you to come along 
every minute. And then it began to 
storm.” 

“And what did you do then?” I 
inquired, 

Once more Kate hesitated and 
looked toward Belle at the window. 
But the latter gave no sign and Kate 
went on: “ We didn’t know what to 
do for a minute, then a wagonette 
came along. It was going to the 
station and the driver offered to take 
us in, wheels and all. You know we 
could easily run those in at the back. 
It was the greatest piece of luck that 
that sort of carriage should happen 
along just then. Our only worry was 
about you. We wanted the coach- 
man to drive us back around the 
curve in the road to see what had be- 
come of you, but he said that he had 
only just time to deliver a letter and 
catch his train as it was, and he told 
us we must be careful and not get 
any mud on the seats. So we held 
our wheels as steady as we could 
and kept a lookout in the rear for 
you.” 

“But you knew I had gone back 


with that lady in the village cart,” I 
put in here. “ How did you find that 
out ?”’ 

“The driver told us. We got 
talking about the storm frightening 
horses, and we asked him if he had 
seen anything of a village cart with 
a lady driving alone. And he said 
yes, but that she wasn’t alone, be- 
cause there was a man in knee 
breeches with her. Then Belle asked 
him some more questions and we 
knew it must be you,” 

“ And what made you stop here ?” 
I asked, as Kate paused. 

“ Because the carriage had to turn 
off to go to the station.” 

“ And the man that was with you?” 
I went on. “Who was he? I was 
told that a gentleman and two ladies 
were here.” 

Kate’s color deepened a trifle. 

“ Oh, that was Mr. Wyckham,” she 
said. “ He wasstanding on the piazza 
when we came up.” 

“ And where is he now, may I in- 
quire ?” 

“He has gone to look for you.” 

“Strange I did not meet him.” 

“Oh, he did not go back. He went 
on ahead. He stopped a boy who 
was going to Paterson and told him 
to tell you where we were. J forgot 
to tell that the driver of the wagon- 
ette had to take us in a place along 
the road to deliver his letter, and we 
were afraid you might have passed 
meanwhile. Mr. Wyckham said he 
would ride on fast ahead a way and 
make sure. He has been very kind 
to us.” 

“So I should imagine,” I replied. 
“Are you ready to go now, or do 
you prefer to spend the night here?” 

“ That is just as Belle says.” 

Belle must have heard, but she 
gave no sign. I think I understood 
how she felt. She hated to have me 
apparently neglect her in the pre- 
sence of Kate. And then there was 
Wyckham. He probably must have 
thought it strange that I was not 
around. 

I crossed over to the window and 
said in my gentlest tones: “ Come, 
Belle, I acknowledge it was very re- 
miss in me to leave you as I did, but 
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really I do not see how I could have 
done otherwise.” 

Her brow, that had begun to relax 
with my first words, clouded over 
again as I finished the sentence. 

“It is of no consequence now,” 
she Said coldly, and turning to Kate, 
asked her if Mr. Wyckham under- 
stood they would wait for him in case 
I turned up before he returned. 

Kate was so distressed by our es- 
trangement that she could not an- 
swer. I, fool like, felt that I had 
held out the olive branch and that it 
had been spurned. My heart hard- 
ened and I walked out of the room, 
saying over my shoulder as I went: 
“T think we had better go on to the 
next town; we have lost too much 
time already.” 

I went off down stairs with an air 
of injured innocence. Looking back 
upon it now, the whole thing strikes 
me as child’s play and eminently 
silly. But then all quarrels are silly. 
I am careful to set down all the de- 
tails of ours in the hope that it may 
serve as a“ Don’t” to some other 


couples who imagine that their petty 
grievances are monster pieces of in- 


justice. 

With a determination to heap 
coals of fire on my wife’s head, I 
stepped into the bar room and or- 
dered two glasses of lemonade sent 
up to the parlor. I paid for these 
and then went outside, to examine 
into the condition of the contents of 
my luggage carrier. [| found the 
coats and wraps that it contained so 
wet that I at once changed my mind 
about continuing our journey that 
afternoon. Unstrapping them, I 
took the garments over to a strip of 
grass across the way from the hotel 
and spread them out to dry in the 
sun. 

I returned to the piazza in time to 
meet the landlord still bearing the 
tray with the two full glasses upon it. 

“The ladies say they don’t care 
for any lemonade, sir,”’ he reported, 
and I could see that he looked at me 
with heightened interest. 

‘““T suppose I was a fool for send- 
ing it up,” I said to myself. Then I 
added aloud: ** We shall stay here all 


night with you. Can you give me 
two nice rooms, connecting with each 
other?” 

He put down the tray with alacrity 
and selected two keys from the rack. 

“Will you step up and look at 
them now, sir?” he inquired. 

I was about to follow him up 
stairs when we met Belle and Kate 
coming down. They were drawing 
on their gloves and were all ready 
for the road. 

“T have decided to stay here over 
night,” I said. “The things in my 
luggage carrier are wet through and 
must havea chance to dry in the 
sun. Come and see if you like the 
rooms he is going to show us.” 

Belle said nothing, but I could see 
by her face that she thought I had 
changed my mind simply to humili- 
ate her. She and Kate came with us 
to look at the apartments, but ex- 
pressed no opinion. I agreed to take 
them, and the landlord went off down 
stairs. I followed him in a few 
minutes. I could not stand that set 
expression on Belle’s face. 

I was utterly miserable. I remem- 
bered that less than a fortnight be- 
fore, when we had two of our neigh- 
bors in to dinner, we had boasted 
that in all the years of our married 
life there had never been even a 
hasty word between us. And now 
we had come to the pass of almost 
no words at all. 

Whose fault was it? As I looked 
at matters then I told myself that 
it was Belle’s, and that I was a 
much abused man. Had I not apolo- 
gized, and been spurned and taunted 
afresh for it? I walked out on the 
porch and across the road to a little 
grove through which a brook rambled 
noisily. I sat down ona log by the 
side of it, broke off a splinter, and 
taking out my knife, began to 
whittle, sure sign of a_ perturbed 
mind. 

And my mind was most decidedly 
upset. It would be unpleasant 
enough to quarrel with one’s wife at 
home, but to have such a contingency 
arise on a tour like the present one, 
and with Kate Raymond in our care, 
was doubly awkward. 
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“TI might as well propose that we 
put our wheels aboard the train and 
go home the first thing in the morn- 
ing,” I reflected. 

Then came the realization that I 
could not do this. I was out in the 
interest of the magazine. I must 
keep on till my errand was accom- 
plished. I ought to write a line to 
Mr. Richings at once, letting him 
know where we were. I strolled 
back to the hotel and found Mr. 
Wyckham on the piazza, chatting 
animatedly with Belle and Kate. 

I didn’t know whether he expected 
me to thank him for chasing after 
me in the wrong direction. At any 
rate I did not do it. My greeting 
was rather a cold one, as a man’s is 
apt to be when he finds another fel- 
low on better terms with his wife 
than he is himself. 

After I joined the group he confin- 
ed his talk to Kate. I sat on the 
other side of Belle, mute, watching 
the sun sink down behind the grove 
of trees across the read. Without 
looking at her 1 knew that Belle’s gaze 
was fixed in the same direction. I 
wondered if she was thinking of the 


same thing that had just come into 
my mind—of that autumn Sunday 
afternoon in Cambridge when we had 
watched asimilar setting sun through 


the trees and I had told her how 
much I cared for her. I could 
scarcely bear the recollection now in 
view of our present attitude toward 
each other. 

At that instant a breeze sprang up 
and caught a light shawl of Kate’s 
that had been in my luggage carrier 
and which was among the things I 
had spread out to dry. I sprang to 
rescue it, and Belle left her seat for 
the same purpose. 

We ran together as we tried to 
catch it, and smiled as we missed 
the shawl but clasped hands instead. 

Well, the next thing we were wan- 
dering off in the grove together, 
Kate’s wrap being left to blow where 
it would. The making up was so 
sweet that it was almost worth while 
to fall out for the sake of it. I have 
never heard a brook babbling over 
its stony bed since but that I recall 


those precious moments when we 
followed up its course, oblivious to it 
except that its murmuring seemed 
like a heavenly accompaniment to 
the joy that was in our hearts. 

We did not think of turning back 
till the sun suddenly dropped out of 
sight. 

“Oh, Jack,” Belle said _ then, 
“think how long we have left Kate. 
We must hurry back at once.” 

“ She is happy,” I replied. 

My prejudice against Wyckham 
had vanished. I felt that his atten- 
tion to Kate had been the means of 
bringing Belle and myself together 
again. We had sat there looking on 
at the voung people’s apparent ab- 
sorption in each other, and this had 
softened our hearts more than any- 
thing else could have done. When 
we reached the inn again they were 
sitting on the porch, but the truant 
wrap was about Kate’s shoulders and 
Wyckham’s chair a trifle nearer hers. 

But in our present mood neither 
Belle nor I had any chiding for 
“love’s young dream.” That night 
at the dinner which we four ate 
without other company, we fairly 
beamed on young Wyckham. Be- 
fore we retired for the night it was 
arranged that he should accompany 
us on our tour, and he sent a tele- 
gram to Paterson, ordering his valise 
expressed on to Dingman’s Ferry. 

The next morning we made an 
early start. I realized that we had 
lost a good deal of time which must 
be made up in some way or other. 
It was much pleasanter with four in 
the party, especially under present 
circumstances, when it seemed that 
Belle and I could not get enough of 
each other’s society. We allowed 
the other two to ride on ahead and 
then followed at our leisure. When 
we came to the foot of a long hill we 
usually found them waiting for us, 
and then all made the ascent in com- 
pany, as we decided it was not best 
to tire the girls out by trying to ride 
up all the grades as a mere matter of 
pride. 

“Have you ventured to coast yet, 
Kate?” asked Belle during one of 
these halts. 
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“No, it seems I can’t get my cour- 
age up,” was the answer. Then she 
added: “Mr. Wyckham has been 
ever so kind in giving up his pleas- 
ure in it so as to stay by me.” 

“You won't know what the poetry 
of motion is till you place your feet 
on the rests and let yourself go,” went 
on Belle. 

“All right. The next down grade 
I'll try it,” returned Kate, as we 
started up the ascent. 

The down grade in question prov- 
ed to be at the summit of this very 
rise, a long, even slope that was 
tempting in the extreme to the cyc- 
list. 

“We'll give you a good start, 
Kate,” I said, as Belle and I leaned 
over our saddles and watched the 
mount. 

“Good by if I never see you 
again,’ and with a smile Kate ex- 
tended her finger tips to Belle. 

“Nonsense,” returned my_ wite, 
giving the fingers a flirt away from 
her. 

“Fine! 


Encore!” 1 exclaimed, 


clapping my hands softly as Kate 
and Wyckham mounted in the same 


breath as it were. They made a very 
handsome couple, I decided, as they 
rolled off. Well, there was one’thing 
gained by the trip already. Kate 
had evidently forgotten all about 
Arthur Maitland. 

“Hurrah, there go her feet up!” 
Belle applauded by my side. 

We stood watching them a moment 
longer, and then, impatient to enjoy 
the sport ourselves, prepared to 
mount when a fearful scream smote 
on our ears. 

“What is it?” 
clutching my arm, 

I looked again at our two com- 
panions, but could not see that any- 
thing was wrong. They were both 
coasting still, with a clear road in 
front of them. But even as I looked 
the space between Kate and Wyck- 
ham widened. She was shooting 
ahead like the wind and he was slow- 
ing up, evidently trying for his 
pedals. 

“Oh, what does it mean, Jack?” 


cried Belle. “Why does Mr. Wyck- 


Belle, 


demanded 


ham leave to go on Kate by herself. 
that way?” 

I thought I understood the reason 
now. 

“He's going to try to catch up 
with her,” I said. ‘See, he has gain- 
ed his pedals now and is spurting.” 

Again came that terrible scream 
from Kate. She was now far in ad- 
vance of Wyckham and going at a 
fearful rate. 

“Why doesn’t she put on the 
brake?” fairly moaned Belle, 
“Come, Jack, let us get down to 
them.” 

We mounted and _ started off. 
Wyckham had by this time gained a 
little on Kate, going at a breakneck 
rate down the grade. I expected 
every instant to see him crash over 
the handles. Once he shouted to 
Kate, ‘I’m coming!” But he seem- 
ed to gain on her very slowly. 

It was as much a mystery to me as 
to Belle why Kate did not put on 
her brake. However, | felt that 
there could be no serious terminatiom 
to the incident till, rounding a bend, 
I saw something ahead that froze all 
my faculties for an instant. Belle 
saw it at the same instant and turned 
to me a face white with terror, 

What we saw was a house stand- 
ing squarely in the center of the 
road, They were moving it by that 
slow method which involves a horse: 
to do the pulling and several logs. 
rolling on flat boards which must be: 
picked up as fast as they come out 
at the back, and laid down again im 
front. The structure extended al- 
most from fence to fence. There 
were two or three children looking 
out of one of the front windows. 1 
saw one of them, a boy, suddenly 
point Kate out to the others, ankt 
they all left the window hastily. 

Wyckham was slowly gaining om 
Kate. She did not scream= any 
longer. I wondered what he expect- 
ed to do when he caught up with 
her. I was quite helpless, I was so 
far behind. But Belle and I still 
kept on coasting, our eyes fixed on 
that house in the middle of the road. 

The men who were assisting at 
the moving were now greatly excited 
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One of them shouted two or three 
times to Kate, and another hastily 
unhitched the horse, and led him 
through the grass back to the other 
side of the structure. Kate was now 
very close to it, but Wyckham was 
still closer to her. They were both 
going with the speed of an express 
train, as it looked to us. It seemed 
that nothing could save either of 
them. 

I never wish to suffer again what 
I suffered in those few seconds. 
Suddenly I awoke to a realization of 
our own danger. 

‘*Put on your brake, Belle,” I said. 
“We have barely room to stop our- 
selves.” 

Before we succeeded in doing this 
Wyckham had caught up with Kate. 
With one sweep of his arm he grasp- 
ed her around the waist, lifted her 
from the saddle, and her wheel ran 
on, riderless. But he was still going 
so fast himself that it was not safe 
to stop. He was leaning far to the 
right to counterbalance the weight 
Kate added on his left side. But he 
had left himself free to use the 
brake, and just as we alighted some 
fifty yards in the rear, he came to a 
standstill on the spot the house had 
occupied but a few minutes before. 

Kate’s wheel had run off into the 
ditch at the left of the road and 
toppled over in the long grass. A 
small boy, the one who had given 
the alarm from the window, came 
lugging it up just as Belle and I ar- 
rived on the scene. A crowd of all 
those concerned in the house mov- 
ing had collected around Kate and 
Wyckham, who were seated on one of 
the log rollers. Kate was very pale 
and was leaning slightly against 
Wyckham, whose arm still supported 
her and who was breathing heavily. 

“The bravest thing I ever saw 
done,” I heard one of the men mut- 
ter. I echoed the sentiment and 
gave Wyckham my hand. 

Belle took Kate in her arms and I 
think the two shed a few tears. Then 
I began to ask questions. 

“ What was the reason you did not 
put on your brake, Kate?” I inquir- 
ed. “It seems to be all right.” 


I had taken her wheel from the 
boy and on examination it proved to 
be quite sound. 

“It’s my hand,” she said. “I 
seemed to get a cramp in my right 
wrist, and could not possibly press 
the brake bar. I couldn’t back 


pedal because I was going too fast to 
catch them. 
do was to scream. 
silly, but 

“It saved your life, with this brave 
fellow’s assistance,” I added solemnly, 


Wyckham’s 


The only thing I could 
It may have been 


” 


laving my hand on 
shoulder. 

“Don’t make it as strong as that, 
Mr. Hartley,” he returned, with a 
flush. ** Miss Raymond would doubt- 
less have recovered the use of her: 
wrist in time——” 

“ Now it’s no use your belittling 
what you have done, Mr. Wyckham,” 
Belle broke in.“ We all saw it with 
our own eyes. You must be a great 
athlete. I shall never forget it, 
never. 

The crowd began to grow annoy- 
ing in their inquisitiveness, and Kate 
declaring that she felt quite able to 
travel, | suggested that we should 
proceed on our way. The men stood 
open mouthed watching the ladies 
mount. The grade was a gentle one 
from this point to the level, and we 
abandoned coasting for the present. 

“Jack,” said Belle suddenly, when 
the others had once more forged 
ahead, “that young Wyckham has 
lost his heart to Kate. She must see 
it for herself.” 

“He certainly deserves hers,” I re- 
sponded, “ now that he has saved her 
life. But what do you suppose her 
father and mother will say?” 

“Well, they certainly can’t deny 
that we got Arthur Maitland out of 
the field,” rejoined Belle. 

It is said that the intimacy en- 
gendered by a six davs’ passage on 
an Atlantic steamer is equivalent to 
a six months’ acquaintance on shore. 
I thought of this and could not help 
wondering to how many months the 
saving of a girl’s life was equivalent. 

Wyckham had known Kate Ray- 
mond just one day when he did this 
for her. It seemed to Belle and my- 
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self that he had known her always by 
the time we reached Dingman’s 
Ferry two days later. We arrived in 
the evening, quite worn out aftera 
stretch of poor roads. 

Wyckham and I left the girls to re- 
tire early at Shady Bank Cottage, 
and taking our wheels, rode up into 
the village to see if our express pack- 
ages had arrived. We were walking 
along the piazza of the hotel when a 
man sitting in a chair tilted back 
against the wall suddenly sprang up 
with the exclamation “Great Scott, 
is that you, Brand Wyckham ?” 

My companion halted with acry of 
surprise. I walked slowly on and 
then waited. The next instant the 
two young men came toward me. 

“T say, Hartley,’ began Wyckham, 
“here’s the oddest coincidence. A 
man looking for you, with orders to 
join your party, turns out to be a 
friend of mine. Allow me to intro- 
duce Mr. Maitland.” 

“Maitland!” I gasped, extending 
my hand mechanically. “ Not Arthur 
Maitland ?” 

“Certainly, it’s Arthur Maitland, a 


college mate of mine from Harvard,” 


returned Wyckham. ‘You don’t 
mean to say that he’s an old friend 
of yours after all?” 

“Oh, no, no; not at all,” I answer- 
ed hastily, and with a good deal of 
confusion; then realizing that I must 
account in some way for my exclama- 
tion, I added: “I have heard the 
name Arthur Maitland somewhere ; 
that is all. You say you have been 
sent to join my party, Mr. Maitland?” 

“Yes, by Mr. Richings, of the Anick- 
erbocker. I have a letter from him to 
you. I was wondering how I should 
recognize you. Luckily my meeting 
with Wyckham has saved me the 
necessity of that. When did you ar- 
rive?” 

“This evening. How long have you 
been here?” I answered and asked 
questions almost by instinct. I was 
trying to gain time to decide what to 
do. Maitland and Kate must not be 
allowed to meet. Yet how to pre- 
vent it? 

“Since the afternoon,” was his an- 
swer. “TI came up by train to Port 


Jervis, took to my wheel and rode 
over, It is a mighty pretty country 
all the fourteen miles, but of course I 
haven’t explored any of the water- 
falls and so forth yet. Are you stay- 
ing at this hotel?” 

“ Oh no,” I hastened to assure him. 
“We're stopping at a house Wyck- 
ham knew of.” 

“Yes, a first rate place, Art,” put 
in the other. ‘ You’d better move 
your traps down there.” 

“Not the least particle of use,” I 
interposed hastily. “We must get 
out tomorrow, you know. I'll see 
you in the morning, Mr. Maitland. 
Come on, Wyckham.” 

I realized that it was not just the 
thing to call the fellow away from 
his friend, but I was in mortal ter- 
ror lest Wyckham should tell him 
that Kate Raymond was in our party. 
Although it seemed inevitable that 
he should find it out sooner or later, 
I felt that it would be something 
gained not to have it sooner. 

“All right,’ Wyckham responded, 
much to my relief. “I’m dead tired 
tonight. Will see you in the morn- 
ing, Art. We'll have a jolly time of 
it up here together,” and he came on 
after me. 

We saw that our packages had ar- 
rived and then rode back to Shady 
Bank. 

“Queer that Maitland should have 
been detailed to write up that article 
for you,” he remarked ex route. “I 
didn’t know he’d taken up journal- 
ism. But he’s a bright fellow and a 
nice one. He'll be a great addition 
to the party.” 

“Willhe, though?” I replied ment- 
aliy. “You wouldn’t say that, Mr. 
Wyckhan, if you knew the relations 
in which he stood to the girl in 
whom you are so deeply interested.” 

Of one thing I was now assured. 
Whatever Kate had said to Wyck- 
ham about Harvard, she had never 
told him of her acquaintance with 
Maitland. To be sure, it might be 
that under the influence of this new 
friendship Kate had got over her in- 
fatuation. But we could not be cer- 
tain of this. Until we were, we must 
leave no stone unturned to keep her 
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and Maitland from meeting each 
other. 

Belle was dozing in her first sleep 
when I rejoined her. But she was 
speedily wide awake when I told my 
news, 

“And you never knew he was on 
the staff of the Awickerbocker ?”” was 
her first comment. 

“Of course I didn’t. Mr. Richings 
must have engaged him since our de- 
parture and determined to test his 
worth with this assignment. Now 
what are we going to do?” 

Belle thought a minute, then re- 
plied: 

“T think I can fix it for tomorrow. 
Kate and I are worn out. We will 
stay quietly here while you go off and 
make your sketches.” 

“But Wyckham?” I 
“He is certain to mention Kate. 

“Then Wyckham must stay here, 
too,” was Belle’s decisive response. 
“T think there will not be very much 
trouble in arranging for that.” 

“But the day after tomorrow, and 
the day after that?” I persisted. “We 
can’t keep Kate in all the time of our 
stay on the plea that she is worn out 
getting here.” 

“Don’t cross bridges till you come 
to them, my dear Jack,” returned 
Belle. “Let us see tomorrow safely 
cared for first of all.” 

But when the morrow came my 
waking thought was the appalling 
one that of course Wyckham would 
mention at the breakfast table that 
he had seen his friend Arthur Mait- 
land the night before and that he was 
to join our party. I imparted this 
disturbing information to Belle, who 
seemed nonplused for the moment. 
Then she declared in her emphatic 
way: “Kate must not meet Mr. 
Wyckham at breakfast, and you two 
must get away as soon as possible.” 

“ But how are you to prevent Kate 
meeting Mr. Wyckham at breakfast?” 
I wanted to know. 

“]T shan’t wake her up,” was Belle’s 
response. “You hurry down now 
and see that—— 

“Belle Hartley,” I suddenly ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ of what use is all this con- 
triving? Of course Wyckham will 


objected, 


9 


” 
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tell Kate about Maitland as soon as 
they are left alone together after we 
are gone.” 

Selle looked blank for an instant. 

“T had forgotten about that,” she 
said slowly. ‘“ Perhaps we had _ bet- 
ter not leave them home together 
after all.” 

“But if Wyckham goes with us, he 
is sure to tell Maitland Kate is here, 
so you see we are between Scylla and 
Charybdis.” 

“T see we are,” and a line of per- 
plexity appeared on my wife’s fore- 
head. She thought quietly for an 
instant, then went on: “Can’t you 
manage in some way to keep Mait- 
land and Wyckham apart, if I can 
undertake to do the same with Wyck- 
ham and Kate ?”’ 

“ That would be a pretty big con- 
tract, my dear. Besides, I thought 
you had decided that it was our best 
policy to throw Wyckham and Kate 
together as much as_ possible, in 
order that she should forget Mait- 
land.” 

“Yes, but that was when I had no 
idea the objectionable lover was to 
be thrust upon our party. I think 
Mr. Richings was very inconsider- 
ate.” 

“ Belle, my dear,” I remonstrated, 
“do not be so unjust. Mr. Richings 
is quite innocent in the matter,”’ 

“Yes, | suppose he is, but I never 
could imagine anything could turn 
out so unfortunate. Can't we invent 
some excuse for going back this 
morning? As long as we came away 
for the express purpose of making 
Kate forget Arthur Maitland, it 
seems absurd to stay where he is to 
be with us all the time.” 

“No, [I can’t go back now. You 
must recollect that I am here, osten- 
sibly at least, for the Anickerbocker, 
and I haven’t made a single sketch 
yet. You and Kate might return by 
train, however.” 

“But | don't want to do that. 
What reason could I give to Kate for 
the sudden change of plan? Besides, 
that would leave Wyckham here with 
you and that Maitland, and he would 
be certain to speak of Kate.” 

“Then take Wyckham back with 
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you. I think he would be ready 
enough to go.” 

“Oh, I dare say, but you must re- 
member, Jack, that there must ap- 
pear to be some ratson @étre for 
things. Fancy what he and Kate 
would think if I suggested that they 
both come back to New York with 
me !” 

“What are we going to do, then?” 
I demanded. 

“Use a little diplomacy and tact,” 
replied Belle. “In the first place 
Wyckham and Maitland, Kate and 
Wyckham, must be kept apart.” 

** And Kate and Maitland,” I added. 

“That goes without saying. The 
problem before us is how to do this. 
Now, Jack, can’t you take Wyckham 
this morning and go off to make 
your sketches without saying any- 
thing to Maitland about it?” 

“Not very well,” I answered, 


“when Maitland was sent up here for 
the express purpose of accompanying 
me on all my sketching tours.” 

“Well then,” continued Belle, in 
no wise disconcerted, “I have it now. 
You and Maitland go off together, 
leaving Wyckham behind.” 


‘“When he will immediately seize 
the opportunity to tell Kate all about 
his friend from Harvard.” 

“No, he won’t; I'll see to that. 
Come, this is the best scheme yet.” 

“In the abstract, perhaps, but 
when it comes down to practical 
working, what are we going to do 
about separating two friends like 
Wyckham and Maitland? You must 
recollect that they are not children, 
who can be told simply that they 
mustn’t without any reason being 
given them.” 

“But we must think of a reason,” 
returned Belle. ‘ Now let’s see if I 
can't give you one on the spur of the 
minute. Kate and I are still ex- 
hausted from our long ride. We de- 
cide that we will not go with you to- 
day, but would prefer to take a short 
ride some time during the forenoon 
if we had any one to go with us. You 
of course are obliged to go to your 
falls; Mr. Wyckham will naturally 
offer to stay with us, and I will see 
that he has no opportunity to tell any 


\ 


news to Kate. Now isn’t that a 
beautiful plan, Jack ?” 

“Very,” I replied, “but unfortu- 
nately it is slightly marred by ¢hat,” 
and I inclined my head toward a fig- 
ure that had just alighted from his 
wheel and was coming up the path 
to the house. 

“Ts that Arthur Maitland ?” 
manded Belle, with a half gasp. 

“None other. He’s handsome, 
isn’t he?” 

“Go down quick, Jack, and meet 
him and—take him away. Tell him 
you must start at once—that we've 
lost so much time already on the 
road—that—that-—oh, don’t stand 
there, but go!” 

I went. It was not eight yet. 
None of our party except my wife 
and I seemed to be stirring. I open- 
ed the front door and met Maitland 
just as he set foot on the porch. 

‘Good morning,” he exclaimed, 
extending his hand. “I didn’t sleep 
very well, so I thought I’d take an 
early spin and then look in on Wyck- 
ham. Is he about?” 

“No, he’s asleep,” ITanswered. “I 
imagine he’s pretty well played out. 
And by the way, you and I ought to 
start for Adams Brook Falls pretty 
soon. I want to get the early morn- 
ing sun for my camera. Have you 
had breakfast yet?” 

“No, I “ 

“Come in and eat with me, then,” 
I interposed, seizing him by the arm. 
Lowering my voice, I went on: “You 
see I don’t want to disturb the 
others; they’re so fagged out.” 

“But Wyckham?” put in Mait- 
land. ‘“ Won’t he want to go with 
us?” 

“No, no; too early for him,” I re- 
turned, my heart sinking as I heard 
a step overhead. I knew that was 
Wyckham’s room. He was up and 
dressed, had his shoes on already, 
and might be down any minute. 

“You can begin now, right away,” 
I said, pushing the cream and sugar 
toward him for his oatmeal. 

I set to work upon my own as if I 
had to catch a train, 

“Don't you think there’s too much 
of a draft here?’ I burst out the next 


de- 
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minute, and getting up I went over 
and closed the door leading into the 
hall, for fear Wyckham should come 
down and see his friend in the din- 
ing room. 

I noticed that Maitland darted a 
queer look at me. Perhaps, after all, 
I thought, it would be better to let 
him and Wyckham see each other 
and trust to my skill as a conver- 
sation leader to keep the forbidden 
topic from being broached, than to 
run the risk of my guest taking me 
fora madman. We proceeded with 
our breakfast, although I for my part 
did not have much of an appetite. I 
know Maitland did not eat as heartily 
as he would have done had it not 
been for my apparent nervousness, 
but I felt that I was working ina 
good cause. 

“Are you ready to start now?” I 
asked when he set down his coffee 
cup empty. 

“ But really, Mr. Hartley,” he re- 
turned, “I don’t see the necessity for 
all this hurry. I think we had better 
allow our breakfast to digest first, 
don’t you?” 


feel the 


“Qh, certainly, if you 
necessity of it,” I rejoined, wonder- 
ing if Belle would have as hard a 
time with Wyckham. 

I led the way to the piazza. As 
we were passing through the hall, a 


banisters : 


” 


voice cailed over the 
“Why hello, Art! You here? 

It,was Wyckham. He looked as 
fresh as adaisy. Maitland went half 
way up the stairs to meet him. I 
lingered in the hall, watching them 
like a detective. 

“Stay and have some breakfast, 
with me, old man,” Wyckham went 
on, “ We'll wait till the ladies come 
down, eh, Hartley ?” 

“Mr. Maitland and I have already 
breakfasted,” I replied. “We two 
are going to Adams Brook Falls this 
morning and want to make an early 
start.” 

“You'll wait for me, though, won't 
you?” inquired Wyckham, looking 
rather dazed. 

“Well, if you don’t mind, Wyck- 
ham,” I said, “I think—that is I 
should be greatly indebted to you if 


you would stay at home with the 
ladies this morning. They don’t 
want to attempt that climb up the 
waterfall, which I understand is quite 
an arduous one, but might want to go 
on a short run, and as you know the 
region somewhat i 

“Certainly I will stay with plea- 
sure. Don’t you want to trade 
places with me, Art?” 

I felt that we were approaching a 
dangerous point. 

“Just step out here, Mr. Meaitland,’ 
I called from the piazza. “‘ Here’s a 
superb view of the river. Wait till I 
run and get my camera, I must have 
that.” 

I started up stairs for it, but paus- 
ed with my foot on the first step. If 
I should go away and leave those two 
together, there would be an oppor- 
tunity for Wyckham to tell his friend 
of Kate’s presence. Of course I 
could not be certain of this, but it 
seemed a natural thing for him to 
do, and it was not safe to run any 
risks. 

‘“ Belle,” I called out, one ear open 
to the conversation of the two men 
behind me, “won’t you pass me 
down my camera, please ?” 

Our door was open and she heard 
me. She probably understood why 
I could not come up, for she came 
out at once with the instrument. 

“Get him away as quickly as you 
can, Jack,” she whispered, as she 
handed it to me. “Kate insists on 
getting up. I can’t keep her in bed.” 

I groaned in spirit. This was de- 
veloping into anything but a plea- 
sure trip. I hurried back to the 
doorway, snapped the view without 
much regard to the focus, and then 
started for my wheel, calling on 
Maitland to follow. Inside of five 
minutes we were off. I was sure 
Wyckham had not told him yet, but 
just as we rolled out of sight I caught 
sight of Kate as she appeared on the 
piazza. Belle, however, was close 
behind her. 

V. 
LEARNED to like Arthur Mait- 
land very much that morning. 
ascent of Adams Brook Falls 


The 
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was a difficult, nay almost perilous 
one in places. That element of dan- 
ger, shared in common, served to 
bind us more closely together than 
would naturally be the case on such 
short acquaintance. He was bright, 
ready, exceedingly well read, and of 
manners the most polished, as_ I 
could see even under the very in- 
formal conditions of that particular 
outing, 

And something else, too, I thought 
I discovered ; a subdued light of sad- 
ness that shone out of his eyes when 
for a time there was silence between 
us. And the cause of this was natur- 
ally not difficult for me to determine. 

After I had finished my sketches 
and he had taken all the notes he 
deemed necessary, we threw ourselves 
down on a sun warmed bowlder to 
FESC. 

“Wyckham tells me,” Maitland 
began suddenly, “ that your wife and 
a young lady friend of yours came 
with you on the tour. How did they 
stand the strain?” 

“Very well,” I answered, then re- 
collecting what I had said about 
their being too fatigued to get up for 
breakfast, I added: “But I think 
they will require a good long rest, 
now they have arrived.” 

‘Yes, I suppose so,” he said tmus- 
ingly. 

[ felt myself to be a monster of 
cruelty. I wondered what he would 
do if he knew that “the young lady 
friend of ours”’ Was Kate Raymond. 
As far as I could judge, he appeared 
to be a most exemplary young man. 
That his happiness and Kate’s should 
have been sacrificed simply because 
of one act of folly seemed heartless. 

And yet I could do nothing. Kate 
had been sent to us by her parents 
expressly that we might help her to 
forget Maitland, What those parents 
would think of us, should we take 
advantage of a coincidence to bring 
the two young people together again, 
may readily be imagined. 

“T never knew but one girl who 
rode a wheel,” Maitland went on 
after a minute. “She was a most 
graceful rider, too.” 

He was shying pebbles into the 


brook as he talked. His eyes had a 
far away, dreamy look, and the sad- 
ness in them was clearly apparent 
now. Of course I knew he referred 
to Kate Raymond. I could not 
think of anything to say in reply. 
3ut he seemed not to have expected 
an answer, for he went on after a 
minute: ** You are going to have the 
ladies in your party enjoy the 
magnificent road between here and 
Port Jervis, are you not, Mr. Hart- 
ley - 

“Oh, undoubtedly,” I responded, 
wondering at the same time how I 
was to prevent his accompanying us. 

We started back soon after this, 
and reached Dingman’s just at din- 
ner time. I felt quite guilty, on part- 
ing with him at the cross roads, at 
not inviting him to dine with us, 
rather than leaving him to partake of 
his solitary meal at the hotel. But 
of course my hands were tied. 

“Tell Wyckham I'll be down to 
see him in the course of a couple of 
hours,” he called out after me, and | 
foresaw more juggling ahead for 
3elle and myself. 

I found my wife sitting on the 
piazza, looking quite worn out, 

“Where are Wyckham and Kate ?”’ 
I demanded in a loud whisper, as 
soon as I arrived within speaking dis- 
tance, 

“Separated,” rejoined Belle, with 
a weary sigh. “Kate has gone to 
her room to make ready for dinner. 
I don’t know where Mr. Wyckham is.” 

“You don’t think it possible he is 
in the village where he may meet 
Maitland, do you?” I exclaimed, 
taking instant alarm. 

“T don’t know where he is, I tell 
you, Jack, and I feel as if I didn’t 
care. I am quite exhausted trying 
to keep those two from being alone 
together. I have been down to the 
river, and up on the hill with them, 
eaten ice cream when I could scarcely 
hold my head up, and sat for my 
picture when I felt a good deal more 
like weeping than looking pleasant.” 

“You don’t mean to say you have 
all had your pictures taken in a 
group?” I demanded. “I suppose of 
course Wyckham has one.” 
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“Most certainly, as he paid for 
them. Indeed, he has an extra one. 
Yes, I see what you fear, that he will 
show it to Mr. Maitland, and that 
the latter will at once recognize 
Kate. But what could I do? I ob- 
jected as strenuously as I could with- 
out being rude, and then tried to ar- 
range the group so that Kate’s pro- 
file only would show. But it is 
hopelessly like her. Indeed, I sel- 
<iom saw such good tintypes,” and 
she passed one over for my inspec- 
Lion. 

“If Maitland sees this, we are un- 
dione,” was my comment. 

“But how are we to keep him 
from seeing it?” Belle wanted to 
know. “My one forenoon’s experi- 
ence in trying to make other people 
«jo what I wish them to, has shown 
me that diplomacy is one of the fine 
arts in which one must have a long 
apprenticeship before he can be its 
master.” 

“You are discouraged, Belle,” I 
said. 


“Yes, I am,’ she returned. “I am 


ready to go home this afternoon.” 


“But you can’t do that,” [ replied. 
“Suppose,” I went on slowly, as 
though feeling my way, “ suppose 
we don’t try to interfere with their 
meeting. Maitland is a perfect gen- 
tleman. He knows that Kate’s par- 
ents have forbidden her to have any- 
thing more to do with him.” 

“How do you know he 
that?” Betie inquired. 

“Well, he surely must suppose so, 
seeing that she did not reply to his 
note.” 

“That does not necessarily follow. 
The note may have miscarried or 
Kate herself may have elected not 
to have anything more to do with 
him, for all he knows. The chance 
to see her and come to an under- 
standing is one which he surely will 
not fail to avail himself of.” 

“But Kate?” I ventured to sug- 
gest. “Surely she will respect her 
parents’ wishes sufficiently not to 
encourage him, especially now since 
she has become so deeply interested 
in Wyckham.” 

“T am not so certain of that inter- 


knows 


est,” Belie rejoined. “I am more 
and more of the opinion that she 
cares for him only because of his 
Harvard connection.” 

“ Then that would argue that she 
still cares for Maitland ?” 

“Most undoubtedly. But there is 
the dinner bell.” 

As we rose to go inside, Wyck- 
ham came strolling in from the di 
rection of the river. I breathed a 
sigh of relief, knowing that he could 
not have been with Maitland. While 
we were in our room—with the door 
ajar to make sure that Kate did 
not get down before we did—Belle 
told me that she had to break in on 
Wyckham nearly a dozen times that 
morning to keep him from telling 
the name of the man with whom I 
had gone off. She had not been able 
to prevent Kate from learning 
that he was from Harvard, and al- 
ready the girl was interested about 
him, and wanted to know when 
she should see him. 

“T’m afraid it’s sure to come out 
at dinner,” Belle added. “I feel as 
if I was on the eve of battle.”’ 

Wyckham was already at the table 
when we went down. 

“Well,” he began, as I took my 
seat, “ how did you and 

“Oh, we had a very enjoyable 
time of it,” I broke in on him, “ and 
secured some fine views. By the way, 
he told me to say that he’d drop 
down to see you this afternoon. 
How have you beén spending the 
morning ?”’ 

“Delightfully. I am afraid Mrs. 
Hartley isa little bit tired, though.” 

“Well, I’m not,’ Kate chimed in. 
“T don’t see why you didn’t let me 
go with you this morning, Jack. I’m 
especially fond of climbing. [I think 
it was quite selfish of you and Mr. 

But how queer! here you've all 
been talking about him all the morn- 
ing, and [ don't know his name. 
What is it?” 

She looked straight at Wyckham 
as she concluded with this question. 
I felt that the crisis had arrived, but 
before I could think further than 
this, Belle, who was drinking, 
dropped her glass with a little cry 
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and it was splintered on the table. 
Of course I knew that she had let it 
fall on purpose, but Kate exclaimed 
at once and feared that it was owing 
to a spell of faintness due to the 
exertions of the morning. 

The trend of the conversation was 
effectually changed, and the subject 
of Maitland was not reverted to dur- 
ing the meal. 

Belle said she was going up to lie 
down as soon as we rose from the 
table, and Kate declared that she 
would keep her company. 

“So I shall be all ready to accom- 
pany you on your tomorrow morn- 
ing’s expedition, Jack,’ she called 
back to me over her shoulder. 

“T trust your wife did not overdo 
herself this morning, Mr. Hartley,” 
remarked Wyckham, when we were 
left alone to smoke our cigars on the 
piazza. “I feel a little bit guilty.” 

“Oh, she will be all right’ by this 
evening,” I assured him, feeling a 
trifle guilty myself as I recalled the 
dropped glass episode. 

Nevertheless, I was somewhat en- 
couraged. It seemed a real triumph 


that we had been able to get thus far 
through the day without our secret 
being revealed. To be sure, there 
was Maitland coming down to spend 


the afternoon with Wyckham. It 
would be a task of considerable mag- 
nitude to prevent Kate’s name from 
being mentioned during that time. 
And there were those tintypes! I 
wondered if I could not manage to 
get rid of them in some way. 

I made sure that Maitland was not 
in sight, and then went up to Wyck- 
ham’s room. I felt a good deal like 
a thief as { looked over his bureau in 
search of the pictures, but kept re- 
minding myself that all was fair in 
love and war. I could not find the 
photographs, however, although I 
went so far as to thrust my hand 
into two or three coat pockets. 

I spent more time in my search 
than I realized, and when I returned 
to the piazza Wyckham was not 
there. I looked about the grounds 
for him and called his name. There 
was no answer till Mrs. Reddington, 
our landlady, put her head out of the 


kitchen window and told me that my 
friend had gone off down the road 
toward the river with the gentleman 
who had taken breakfast with me. 

‘Great Scott, they’ve escaped me!” 
I muttered under my breath. 

Should | follow them? It seemed 
rather an ungentlemanly thing to do, 
looked at in one way. But could I 
not make it appear that I had strolled 
down to the fiver for a walk and run 
across them quite by accident? I 
knew they had not gone awheel, for 
Wyckham’s machine was on the side 
porch. 

But they had had several minutes’ 
start of me. Wyckham had doubt- 
less already told his friend of Kate. 
Still, if this were so, the quicker I 
found it out the better, so as to dis- 
cuss with Belle what our next course 
of action should be. I decided to 
follow them on my wheel, for I would 
thus be able to overtake them sooncr. 

“T shall be qualified to join Pink- 
erton’s staff when I get back,” I re- 
flected with a mirthless smile as I set 
out. 

I reached the river bank in time to 
see the old scow of a ferryboat, 
which traversed the stream by means 
of a wire cable, landing two passen- 
gers on the other shore. I was sure 
they were Wyckham and Maitland, 
but of course I could not follow them 
till the boat came back and took me 
across. And where would those two 
fellows be by that time? They 
seemed to be talking very earnestly, 
and never looked back. I watched 
them till they disappeared among the 
trees and then trundled my machine 
down to the water’s edge, to await 
the coming of the boat as patiently 
as I could. 

The ferryman remembered me and 
announced that he had just taken a 
member of my party over to the Jer- 
sey shore. 

“Do you know where they have 
gone?’ I inquired eagerly. 

“No place in particular, I reckon,” 
was the reply. ‘“ Just to stroll about 
a bit. They said they’d be ready for 
me to bring ’em back in about half 
an hour.” 

I ran my wheel aboard. I felt sure 
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by this time that Maitland must 
know. My object was to see him 
and have a talk with him on the 
matter of Kate. Perhaps I might 
be able to induce him to keep out of 
her way, at any rate while she was 
in my care. 

We reached the opposite shore in 
due course, and telling the ferryman 
that I would return with the others, 
I pushed my wheel up the sandy 
road, and then came to a halt, unde- 
cided which way to turn next. The 
bicycle was an incumbrance now, 
though it had done me good service 
in bringing me to the ferry in time 
to see my men. 

It was very quiet, as it was every- 
where in this railwayless region, but 
after I had remained motionless for 
half a minute, I thought I heard a 
murmuring that was neither the 
babble of a brook nor the rustling 
of trees. It was a man’s voice, and 
the next instant I knew it to be 
Maitland’s. 

I ran my wheel in ameng the trees 
and followed the sound, and a 
moment later came upon the two 
men seated in a tiny glen, overlook- 
ing a brook which coursed its rapid 
way past their feet toward the Dela- 
ware. Maitland was the first to see 
me. 

“Why, hello, Hartley,” he ex- 
claimed. “We thought you had 
gone up tostay with your wife, or we 
should have asked you to come with 
us.” 

“He doesn’t know yet,” was my 
happy reflection, but I felt some- 
what conscience stricken, as I sat 
down between them. 

For a while we talked about the 
ferryboat, the bridge that had been 
blown down, and the poor roads on 
this side of the river. Then the 
conversation flagged, and remember- 
ing the steady murmur of Maitland’s 
voice, I could not but feel that I had 
interrupted a story that he was tell- 
ing. This feeling was so strong 
upon me, and | had come to have 
such a high regard for Maitland, 
that it pained me to realize that I 
had put a damper on his confidences 
to his friend. I was about to say 


something to this effect and take my 
departure, leaving Kate to her fate, 
when Maitland, who had been dig- 
ging a hole in the ground with a 
twig, suddenly broke the silence. 

“T was telling Brandon a story 
when vou came up, Hartley. I know 
he is very anxious to hear the rest 
of it, and I think you would be inter- 
ested too. We were speaking of the 
escapades of college men, apropos 
of the one for which I was myself 
expelled from Harvard shortly be- 
fore my graduation. You will doubt- 
less hear it from other sources if you 
know me for any length of time, so 
I prefer that you should learn of it 
from me. There were half a dozen 
of us in the same boat, and on one 
of the number the expulsion bore 
especially hard, as it resulted in 
breaking off his acquaintance with 
the girl to whom he was engaged.” 

Maitland was still busy digging at 
the earth with his stick. He did not 
look up while he was talking, but 
kept his eyes fixed on the hole he 
was making. 

“That was very hard lines, sure 
enough,” commented Wyckham. 
“Was he a particular friend -of 
yours, Art?” 

“T know him very well,” was Mait- 
land’s reply. ** And now I want your 
opinion, both of you, whether you 
think the girl was justified in break- 
ing off the match for such a cause.” 

I waited for Wyckham to speak 
first. I scarcely knew what to say 
myself. My actions so far as Kate 
was concerned certainly indicated 
that I thought the rupture justifi- 
able. And yet, since I had known 
Maitland, my sympathies were all 
with him. I wondered if Wyckham 
had any suspicion that the other was 
really speaking of himself. He 
looked at him rather closely as he 
answered: “I think a girl who would 
break her engagement for such a 
thing as that is not worth the win- 
ning. Don’t you, Art?” 

Maitland looked up quickly and 
replied: “But it may not have been 
the girl, you know. Probably her 
parents interfered.” 

“ Doesn’t your friend know which 
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it was?” asked Wyckham, while I 
listened breathlessly. 

“Well, he can’t be certain. He 
wrote a note to the girl immediately 
after his expulsion—a note which 
was never answered. And he found 
out that her parents took her away 
from home almost immediately after- 
wards. But we haven’t heard your 
opinion yet, Mr. Hartley. Do you 
think expulsion from college for a 
mere piece of boyish mischief justi- 
fied the separation of two people 
who have given their hearts to each 
other ?” 

“Tt seems severe judgment, cer- 
tainly, Mr. Maitland,” was my re- 
sponse, “but without knowing the 
persons concerned——” 

I hesitated. I had not realized 
when I started the sentence that I 
did know the persons concerned—all 
of them. Maitland darted a peculiar 
look at me and then, drawing ina 
deep breath, replied softly: ‘“ You 
do know one of them, Mr. Hartley. 
I may as well tell you that I am the 
man,” 

“You!” exclaimed Wyckham, 
placing his hand sympathetically on 
his friend’s shoulder. “Poor old 
chap! That is hard luck indeed.” 

“You’d say so, Brand,” rejoined 
the other, looking up gratefully, “if 
you knew the girl. Kate Raymond 
was indeed one of a thousand.” 

The words were spoken in a very 
quiet tone, but it seemed to me as if 
they came out with the report of a 
thunder clap. I happened to be look- 
ing directly at Wyckham. He utter- 
ed no sound, but the hand which had 
been resting on Maitland’s shoulder 
suddenly dropped to his side, and I 
saw him touch his lips together once 
or twice as people are apt to do 
when intense excitement dries their 
throats. He kept his eyes fixed on 
Maitland, and did not remove them 
to look at me. 


VI. 


T seemed as if now that the ice 

was broken, Maitland was willing 

to talk for hours on the theme that 

had doubtless been locked up all 
f 


summer within his breast. He did 
not wait for comment or encourage- 
ment from Wyckham or myself, but 
proceeded to paint the beauty, the 
virtues, the practical common sense 
possessed by Kate in colors that left 
no doubt as to the depth of his re- 
gard for her. And all the while 
Wyckham sat there silently listening, 
with that set look on his face, which 
Maitland appeared not to notice, but 
which told me volumes. 

I read in it horror, despair, grim 
determination—and I knew that 
Wyckham, too, loved Kate deeply. 
What was to come of it all? 

Suddenly Maitland’s rhapsodizing 
was broken in upon by a loud “ Hello 
there!”’ coming from the direction of 
the river. 

“Our half hour is up, and the 
ferryman is calling for us,’ I ex- 
claimed, rising and starting to make 
my way back to the road. 

I heard the others following me. I 
waited for them to catch up, and 
found Wyckham talking about the 
Water Gap. I was sure he had been 
the one to switch off the conversa- 
tion from the other theme. I was 
equally certain that for the present 
I need not fear that he would tell 
Maitland of Kate’s being with us. 
There was at least that much gained. 

When we got back to the house—I 
rode slowly in order to keep with 
them—I noticed that Wyckham said 
nothing to Maitland about coming 
in. But\he latter held me while he 
inquired my plans for the following 
day. 

“We ought to do the Raymonds- 
kill Falls,”” he said. ‘‘ They are about 
a mile beyond Conashaugh. I think 
it would be quite practicable to have 
the ladies go.” 

“T will see what they say about 
it,’ IT replied. “ You and I will goat 
any rate, and Wyckham if he likes. 
I will stop for you at your hotel at 
half past nine.” 

“All right. Good by, Brand. 
Come up and see a fellow tonight.” 

3ut Wyckham was already half 
way tothe house. He merely turned 
his head to call out, “ Good by, Art.” 

“Wyckham doesn’t seem to be 
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quite himself this afternoon,” Mait- 
land remarked to me. “Guess he 
hasn’t got over his long run awheel. 
You stand it like a major, Hartley.” 

“QOh_ yes,” I responded, scarcely 
realizing what I said. 

I was eager to tell the new de- 
velopment to Belle. I found her 
asleep when I went up to the room. 
I felt like a brute in awakening her, 
but it was nearly tea time, and then 
I was anxious for her to know what 
had occurred. But she did not ap- 
pear to be very much surprised when 
J told her. 

“We ought to be very glad for one 
thing,” she said—‘ that we are now 
safe from the danger of Mr. Wyck- 
ham telling his friend of Kate’s 
presence.” 

“T have thought of that,” I replied. 
“But what is our position in the 
matter? Ought we to encourage 
Wyckham as we _ discountenance 
Maitland ?” 

“We are not supposed to know of 
Mr. Wyckham’s aspirations,” Belle 
rejoined, “ so how can we encourage 
them? So far as I can see matters 
are in precisely the state they were 


in before, except that our work is 


made much lighter. Not only will 
Wyckham not tell Maitland of Kate’s 
being here, but he will be equally re- 
ticent to her concerning Maitland’s 
proximity. You appear to have for- 
gotten that side of it.” 

I undoubtedly had overlooked it ; 
our diplomatic task would be greatly 
simplified. But I could not help 
feeling a deep sympathy for both 
Maitland and Wyckham. I! could 
see that they had been very good 
friends while at college, althoygh 
Wyckham had graduated a year’ be- 
fore the other. That they should 
be rivals in love seemed hard, in- 
deed. 

“Now, all we have to do,” went 
on Belle cheerfully, “ is to prevent 
Kate and Maitland from meeting. 
That ought to be easily managed, 
after all our experience in more com- 
plicated maneuvering.” 

“Well,” I returned, “we shan’t 
lack opportunity to display our skill,” 
and I told of Maitland’s suggestion 


that the ladies should accompany us 
on the morrow. “And you don’t 
want to miss all the sightseeing, 
you know,” I added. 

Belle remained thoughtful for a 
moment. 

“We only have one more day here, 
I believe,” she said then; ‘and it 
would be absurd for us to go back 
without having seen anything of the 
country. Besides, I am afraid Kate 
would rebel outright. I wonder 
if it would be all right ” She 
dropped her chin in her hand ,and 
again was silent. 

I did not offer any suggestions. I 
knew my wife to be fertile in expedi- 
ents. She had proposed the plan 
that had worked so well on this first 
day, and I thought I could safely 
trust her to think up one for the sec- 
ond. 

“How will this do?” she said 
presently. “We plan to go all to- 
gether to the Sawkill, near Milford, 
and actually start. Between here 
and the hotel something happens to 
mv wheel—TI call on you to stop and 
adjust it, and tell the others to go 
on and not wait for us. I am de- 
layed a long while—perhaps so long 
that Mr. Maitland will come down to 
see what is the matter. Then we 
start on after Kate and Wyckham are 
out of sight, and go only as far as 
Raymondskill. Mr. Wyckham will 
not be likely to complain, I imagine. 
You see I have been posting myself 
on the geography of the neighbor- 
hood through Mrs, Reddington. Ray- 
mondskill is only about five miles 
from here, while the Sawkill is ten. 
What do you think of my scheme, 
Jack?” 

“T think it a very bold one, and 
am not certain that it can be carried 
through successfully. But it seems 
the only thing to be done, as you 
think Kate will not submit to being 
kept at home. But I almost feel as 
though we ought to take Wyckham 
into our confidence. Fancy his feel- 
ings in the morning when he believes 
that Kate is sure to meet Maitland. 
I really doubt whether he will go 
with us.” 

“Trust that,” returned 


him for 
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Belle with a grim smile, and our con- 
ference closed. 

I think I had never seen Kate 
looking as pretty as she did at tea 
that night. Her gown was white, 
with blue at her waist and throat. 
But her spirits did not match her 
looks. She was very quiet, and once 
or twice I caught her repressing a 
sigh. I knew she had been chatting 
with Wyckham before we came down 
—Belle and I were no longer fearful 
of leaving them together—and I won- 
dered if something he had said 
had caused this change in her. 

As for him, he was even more som- 
ber, not a bit like the bright, talka- 
tive man he had been on the road. 
I announced the plan for the morn- 
ing—the expedition to Sawkill Falls. 

“Are we all going?” exclaimed 
Kate. “And am I really to meet 
that mysterious writer for the Awvick- 
erbocker, whose name it seems I am 
destined never to learn? Mr, Wyck- 
ham actually appears to have forgot- 
ten it. Or perhaps he is traveling 
under his vom de plume. What is that, 
Jack?” 


“ Really, Kate, I never inquired,” 


] replied, with more presence of 
mind than I could have predicted for 
myself. ‘ By the way, now you seem 
determined to think we are making a 
mystery of him, suppose we call him 
the Unknown Knight and make upa 
sort of ‘Ivanhoe’ romance about 
him.” 

I saw that Wyckham was looking 
at me in blank amazement. Belle, 
too, seemed very much surprised; 
but the idea had come to me like an 
inspiration, and it answered the pur- 
pose of keeping Kate from asking 
any more questions. 

We passed the evening playing 
whist, a game peculiarly suited to 
Wyckham’s and Kate’s  taciturn 
mood. When we went up stairs to 
bed I asked Belle if she could imag- 
ine what had so altered Kate’s spir- 
its. 

“T think I can,” she answered. 
“Tt isthe result of the alteration in 
Mr. Wyckham.” 

“You think then that she 

“No, I think nothing of the sort. 
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I believe I have been right all along, 
and that Kate only appeared to take 
so much interest in him because she 
could get him to talk to her about 
Harvard. Naturally he avoids that 
theme now; consequently Kate 
droops.” 

“Then our trip has been in vain so 
far as she is concerned ?” 

“Not at all. I think when she 
gets awheel in the morning she may 
be all right again.” 

“Yes, with the prospect of meet- 
ing the Unknown Knight,” I added 
grimly. “And that will be like 
fighting fire with fire.” 

“Never mind,” rejoined Belle hope- 
fully. ‘ You don’t know what may 
be the result of leaving her to go off 
with Mr. Wyckham.” 

“You don’t mean to say you are 
going to openly encourage that after 
all?” I exclaimed. 

“ Well, would not that be prefer- 
able to encouraging Maitland, or 
permitting her to mope her life away 
for him ?” 

“ What accident are you going to 
have happen to your wheel in the 
morning ?’’ I inquired, changing the 
subject. 

“T haven't decided yet,” replied 
Belle with a smile, and I went to bed 
with the conviction that we were a 
pair of very reprehensible villains. 

The next morning the weather was 
even more favorable for wheeling 
than it had been on the previous 
day. Kate’s spirits had improved 
somewhat, but I could see. that 
Wyckham was excessively nervous. 
He did not back out of going, how- 
ever, and promptly at nine we 
started. I had named this hour for 
fear, if we got off later, Kate would 
encounter Maitland in passing 
through the village. 

“But where is the Unknown 
Knight ?” she asked, when we all 
assembled in the roadway with our 
wheels. 

“Oh, we'll fall in with him on the 
way,” I answered. “I’ve arranged 
all that.” 

We allowed the other two to start 
ahead as usual. Belle and I had 
gone but a few yards beyond the 
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gate when with a rattle her coasting 
step on the right fork slid down. 

“Go on,” she cried to the others, 
as she dismounted. “I must get 
Jack to use the wrench. We'll fol- 
low you. Mr. Wyckham knows the 
way.” 

Kate seemed to hesitate for an in- 
stant, but Wyckham said something 
to her, and they went on. 

“ Be as long as you can about it 
now, Jack,” observed Belle, as I be- 
gan to adjust the misplaced part. 

“When did you loosen it?” I 
asked with a significant smile, tossing 
up my wrench and catching it again 
before setting to work. 

“Last night before we went up 
stairs; the time I went out to the 
kitchen to get the apples and was 
gone so long. Are they looking 
back ?” 

“No; Kate can’t, you know, and 
Wyckham probably doesn’t want to. 
There, it’s all right now.” 

“ But they’re not out of sight yet,” 
Selle objected. “ You worked much 
too fast, Jack.” 

“ Let’s stack our wheels, sit on the 
fence, and wait for a while, then,” I 
suggested, 

“Yes, and what should we say in 
case Kate came back to look for us ? 
You had better loosen the thing again 
and do the work all over.” 

Which I did, remarking in the 
course of it that I felt like a grand 
master in deceit. At last my wife 
gave her consent to our going on, 
and we reached the hotel precisely 
at nine thirty. Maitland was on the 
piazza, evidently waiting for us. I 
saw that Belle was pleased with 
his appearance when I introduced 
them. They began talking about 
the beauty of the Pike County roads, 
and I did not hasten our departure. 
Every instant’s delay allowed Kate 
to get further ahead. At last Mait- 
land himself suggested that we ought 
to be off. 

“But where are Wyckham and 
the other member of your party?” 
he inquired. 

“ Oh, they have gone on,” I replied. 
“My wife met with an accident soon 
after starting, and we told them not 


to wait. Wyckham has been up this 
way before, so there is no danger of 
his losing the road.” 

We set out on a run that was 
thoroughly enjoyable. The road, 
smooth almost as a board, lay on a 
ridge between the mountains and the 
Delaware. It was hilly, to be sure, 
but every up grade meant a down 
grade following it, giving us an op- 
portunity to coast. Every time we 
reached the crest of one of these 
rises, I peered ahead anxiously, fear- 
ing to catch sight of Kate and Wyck- 
ham. It seemed the most likely 
thing in the world that they would 
wait somewhere along the road for 
us. The only thing that would pre- 
vent their doing so would be Wyck- 
ham’s desire to have Kate avoid 
meeting Maitland, and I was not cer- 
tain how much influence he might 
have over her. As it was, I expected 
a crisis every minute. 

But we went on and on without 
overtaking them. In due course we 
passed the Conashaugh House, beau- 
tifully situated on the mountain side, 
with a superb view on every hand. 

“Why didn’t—” Belle began, and 
then suddenly checked herself, and 
slackening her speed a bit dropped 
behind Maitland long enough to give 
me a significant look which apprised 
me of the fact that she would finish 
her uncompleted sentence later. 

“Don’t you think it very strange 
we do not overtake the others?” 
Maitland remarked when we had 
left the Conashaugh some half a 
mile behind us. 

““T suppose they could not resist 
the temptation offered by these roads 
for fast riding,” I replied. “ Do you 
suppose Kate has ventured to Coast 
again, Belle ?” 

I grew hot and cold by turns after 
I had said this. In my eagerness to 
keep Maitland from pursuing the 
subject I had let slip Kate’s name. 
Belle turned her head quickly, but 
her woman’s tact kept her from show- 
ing her surprise. 

“Ves,” she replied, “I believe she 
has coasted all these hills. She is 
not a girl likely to be frightened off 
by one mishap. But aren’t we al- 
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‘most there? And how shall we 
know when we get there, Jack ?” 

“T think there is a signboard,” ] 
answered, breathing freely again. 
Maitland had not appeared tor notice 
my slip. Still, he was quieter for 
the next half mile. The coincidence, 
as he supposed it, of names, had evi- 
dently called up recollections. 

At last we came to the signboard 
pointing us off to the left for Ray- 
mondskill Falls. We had now a steep 
grade to ascend, and we all dis- 
mounted and trundled our wheels. 

“T should think Brand would have 
waited at the foot of this for us,” 
observed Maitland. ‘“ Don’t you 
think it rather odd, Hartley, that we 
have seen nothing of him?” 

I certainly did not think it odd, 
knowing that he and Kate were by 
this time somewhere between us and 
Milford, whither they supposed we 
were following. I avoided a direct 


response by turning around and call- 
ing attention to the view behind us. 
Then we went on, left our wheels at 
the house above the falls, and then 
descended to the falls themselves, 
which are very fine. 


Of course we 
did not find Kate and Wyckham 
there. I knew that Maitland would 
expect us to worry over this, and I 
anticipated matters by exclaiming: 
“Those two are not here. I believe 
they have gone on to Sawkill. Don’t 
you remember, Belle, we were speak- 
ing about those falls, too ?”’ 

“Very stupid in Wyckham,” re- 
marked Maitland, and then, much to 
my relief, he appeared to dismiss the 
subject from his mind. 

I took several shots with my cam- 
era, made one or two sketches, and 
then we descended to the foot of the 
falls, where the view was even finer. 
We stepped from bowlder to bowlder 
until we had established ourselves in 
a sunny spot, with the water swirl- 
ing on all sides of us. I took out 
my pad to sketch the Bridal Veil 
Fall, while Maitland, stretched out 
comfortably on an adjoining rock, 
absorbed the beauties of the spot, 
and chatted with Belle. 

I could see that she was becoming 
interested in him. I wondered what 


the Raymonds would say if they 
could have looked down upon the 
scene. 

“TI knew I should get on with you 
beautifully, Mrs. Hartley,” Maitland 
suddenly remarked, after they had 
been comparing notes on favorite 
books and painters, 

“How did you know that, Mr. 
Maitland ?”’ asked Belle. 

“Because you were a—shall I say 
wheelwoman?” he answered. “I 
have a great regard for all the cy- 
clists that are of your sex. It argues 
in them a perseverance, a courage 
for which we are usually not inclined 
to give them credit.” 

“Am I the first wheelwoman you 
have known?” asked Belle, with 
what I thought was reprehensible 
cruelty, knowing what she did. 

“No.” The answer was spoken 
very low, and Maitland’s eyes roved 
off for an instant to the Bridal Veil, 
causing me hurriedly to resume my 
work, which I had dropped for the 
moment, 

“Some people,” Belle now went 
on, “think it unwomanly for our 
sex to seek exercise in this way. 
I, for my part, fail to see why it 
should baany more unwomanly than 
horseback riding, tennis, or rowing.” 

“You are an honor to the art of 
cycling, Mrs. Hartley,” was Mait- 
land’s response. “For it is an art, 
don’t you think ?” 

“Indeed I do,” answered Belle. 
“A painter can’t tell you how he 
makes his pictures, nor can the poet 
explain just what gives him the 
ability to write verses, and neither 
can we masters of the wheel impart 
to others the secret of its manage- 
ment. You try and try, and sud- 
denly it comes to you, and then the 
matter of balancing, with the slight- 
est pressure of one’s little finger, is 
pure bliss.” 

“Bravo, bravo! Hear, hear!” 
cried Maitland, applauding softly. 
“What an enthusiast you are, Mrs. 
Hartley! Who taught you to ride?” 

“Jack—my husband. I think 
most of our love making was done 
on wheels.” 

Belle looked over at me and smiled 








as she made this confession. I smil- 
ed back at her, and the sad look 
came again into Maitland’s eyes and 
he was silent for a while. Then he 
suddenly remarked, “I taughta girl to 
ride once, and her name was Kate, the 
same as your friend’s, by an odd 
coincidence.” 

I knew that Maitland was looking 
at me as he spoke, but I affected to 
be deeply absorbed in my work 
again, and then recollecting that if 
we stayed much longer we should be 
likely to fall in with Kate on the re- 
turn, I proposed that we start back. 
As I gave my hand to Belle to help 
her from rock to rock, she whispered 
to me; “ He’s acharming man. I’m 
all on his side now. I feel like a 
monster.” 

So had I felt for twenty four hours 
or more, but I did not see what we 
were to do about it. The fact that 
we had each taken a fancy to the 
objectionable lover did not lessen our 
obligations to Kate’s parents, who 
had trustfully committed her to our 
care, 

“Tt’s too bad that Brand and your 
friend should have missed the pleas- 
ant time we have had here,” remark- 
ed Maitland, as we mognted our 
wheels again. ‘“ But I dare say they 
have enjoyed themselves equally 
well.” 

“| dare say,” | responded. 

J was becoming rather nervous. 
It seemed highly probable that we 
should encounter the others before 
we got back. I kept a sharper look- 
out than ever. 

We had gone but a little way be- 
yond Raymondskill Brook when I 
chanced to extend my scrutiny to a 
farmhouse on the right of the road. 
My eye was caught by two wheels 
leaning against a post near the side 
porch. Another glance showed me 
Wyckham and Kate, with their backs 
toward us, drinking from the well. 
Fortunately Maitland was busy talk- 
ing to Belle about wheel matters and 
did not see the two machines. I 
realized that we must ride fast if 
those two were not to overtake us. 
I knew that if Kate once caught 
sight of us, Wyckham could not 
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prevent her making an effort to join 
our party, 


VII, 


o | ET’S have a spurt for the home 

~ stretch,” I suggested pre- 
sently. “You feel up to it, don’t 
you, Belle? I[’m sure you must, 
after all your enthusiastic wheel talk 
back on the rocks.” 

I gave her a significant look as I 
spoke. She understood me. 

“Come, Mr. Maitland,’ she said, 
“are you ready?” 

His answer was a pressure on the 
pedals that sent him skimming ahead 
of us. 

“How far back are they, Jack?” 
Belle took the opportunity to ask 
when Maitland was out of hearing. 

“Only as far back as the last 
house we passed. They had stopped 
there for a drink,” I answered. ‘You 
understood, then ?” 

“Yes, right away, from the look 
on your face. Are they coming?” 

“Not vet,” I replied, taking a 
quick glance backward. The next 
instant a bend in the road hid the 
house from view. Belle and I shot 
forward and lessened the distance 
between us and Maitland. I could 
see that he was slackening speed so 
as to allow us to catch up, but I 
called to him to keep on. We fairly 
Hew over the ground. I had never 
seen Belle ride so fast before. We 
came upon a company of pedestrians. 
going the same way, stole upon them 
noiselessly, and passed them like a 
flash, leaving them to exclaim and 
then to gaze after us dumbly. We 
kept up this rapid traveling till we 
reached the steep hill between Cona- 
shaugh Brook and the hotel. Here 
we dismounted and trundled our 
wheels up. 

“What was it you were going to 
tell me about this house on our way 
over, Belle?” I inquired. 

Maitland was just a little ahead. 

“T don’t know that I would care 
to do it, now that I have found out 
what a pleasant fellow he is,” was 
Belle’s reply. 

“Quick, tell me what it was, and 
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let me judge,” I returned. “He will 
wait for us at the top.” 

“Well,” she said, slowing up a lit- 
tle, “I thought Conashaugh was so 
prettily situated that it would be 
pleasant for us to move here for the 
rest of our stay, and then there would 
be less danger of his meeting Kate.” 

‘“Oh, you mean to let him stay on 
in Dingman’s?” 

“| did mean that, but it seems 
cruel now.” 

“As well as impracticable,” I 
added. ‘‘We could not possibly pre- 
vent Mr. Maitland from coming here 
to stay also.” 

At this moment I looked back be- 
fore remounting. The road behind 
us made almost a complete circle, 
and there, coming around the base 
of the Devil’s Slide, were two cyclers 
—Kate and Wyckham. They had 
gained thus much on us while we 
took our time ascending the hill. 

“We must race again,” I whis- 
pered to Belle, and this time the race 
was a more exciting one. We rode 
hard till we reached the foot of an- 
other steep grade. We walked up 
this, and just as we were about to 


mount again at the top of it, I looked 
back and saw our two friends not a 


quarter of a mile behind us. I knew 
that they must have seen us too, but 
trusting that they had not noticed 
my turning around, I led the race 
onward again. 

“What’s your great hurry, Hart- 
ley ?”’ Maitland remarked presently. 
“We have plenty of time before din- 
ner yet. I’m afraid we'll tire out 
your wife.” 

“Oh, no, you won't,” interposed 
Belle, though she panted a little as 
she spoke. 

“T really think we had better stop 
here a while,” suggested Maitland a 
few moments later, when, at the foot 
of another rise, we came upon a de- 
serted house close by the road, with 
steps leading up to it and offering an 
inviting resting place. On the op- 
posite side was a path down to the 
river, which at this point was close 
at hand. 

Maitland dismounted as he spoke. 
I saw that Belle was overdoing her- 


self. We were still some two miles 
from Dingman’s. But if we halted 
here we were certain to be overtaken 
by Kate. I glanced around me as if 
in search of help from nature, and an 
inspiration came to me. 

“Let’s go down and rest on the 
river bank,” I proposed, and suiting 
the action to the word I dismounted 
and trundled my wheel down the 
path already mentioned. 

Belle followed close behind me, 
and then came Maitland. I led the 
way toa bath house that had been 
built on the edge ofthe stream. There 
were some Stepsin front of it, their 
lower end resting in the water. We 
stacked our machines and sat down 
on the steps. 

“Tt’s pretty here, isn’t it?” re- 
marked Maitland, looking up and 
down the river. 

“Very,” replied Belle, but I saw 
that she was nervous. There was a 
possibility that Wyckham and Kate 
would want to rest at this point and 
come down for a close view of the 
Delaware as we had done. I became 
so fearful of this that on the plea 
that our wheels might take it into 
their heads to break away and coast 
off into the water, I trundled them 
all to a securer position behind the 
bath house—where they would be 
out of sight—and then discovering 
that the door was not broken, sug- 
gested that we should leave the 
latter open and go inside, where we 
should find more comfortable seats. 

“T wonder who owns this affair?” 
observed Maitland, when this change, 
taking us out of the hot rays of the 
sun, had been effected. 

He had scarcely spoken when [I 
heard the murmur of voices coming 
down the path from the road. 

“Why,that’s Wyckham,’exclaimed 
Maitland, making a move to rush out. 

I laid my hand on his arm. 

“Yes,” I said, “ but don’t let’s say 
anything till they find us. It would 
be a great joke if they should go on 
after all and not know how close 
they had been to us.” 

“Good !” exclaimed Belle. “ Then 
we can tell them just what they did 
and they’ll think it’s witchcraft.” 
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Maitland looked a little surprised, 
but cf course acquiesced in our de- 
sires. Belle was positively growing 
white from nervousness. Each  in- 
stant I expected those two would 
walk down in front of the bath house 
as we had done, when of course they 
would discover us. But the sound 
of Wyckham’s voice came no closer. 
Presently I ventured to look out 
through the crack in the door, and 
discovered that they had taken seats 
on two bowlders among the trees 
about two yards away from _ us. 
Kate’s back was turned, so that I 
did not think Maitland would recog- 
nize her even if I was obliged to per- 
mit him to take a peep. She spoke 
so low that her voice was not audible, 
but we distinctly heard Wyckham 
say: “Why, I thought you might 
be tired of hearing me speak so much 
of my Harvard days.” 

She had evidently been chiding 
‘him for not talking more freely about 
the college in which she was so much 
interested. I] felt that it was not 
only wrong for us to listen, but im- 
politic as well. At any instant Kate 
might raise her voice and Maitland 
would hear it. We must talk so as 
to drown the others’ tones, but so ab- 
sorbed was I in the situation that I 
could not think of a thing to say. It 
seemed to be the same with the 
others, although I imagined that 
Maitland fancied we did not want to 
speak for fear of betraying our pres- 
ence. 

“T’m never tired of hearing of 
Harvard, Mr. Wyckham.” Kate had 
raised her voice. Maitland had un- 
doubtedly heard it. I did not dare 
turn round to see how he took it. 
Suddenly I felt my arm gripped 
tightly. I was still peering through 
the crack. Then Maitland put his 
face close to mine and said: “The 
young lady in your party is Kate 
Raymond. And you have concealed 
it from me.” 

I felt myself, for one instant, to be 
the most despicable man on earth. 
I turned toward him. 

“Tt was my duty,” was all I could 
reply. 


Belle came up at this moment and 


placed her hand gently on his 
shoulder. 

“We are so sorry,” she murmured. 
“Kate was confided to us by her 
father and mother in the hope 
that 

“ Then it was her parents’ doing.” 
Maitland uttered this exclamation 
with such earnestness that I thought 
the two outside must have heard it. 

“Yes,” replied Belle. 

“And Kate still loves—but no, 
there is Brand. He knew yesterday 
of my relations with her, and he 
never told me. She has forgotten me 
so quickly, has given——”’ 

“No, she——” began Belle and 
then stopped. She realized that she 
was proving unfaithful to her trust 
when she encouraged Maitland to 
hope. But he eagerly seized at the 
straw. 

“Go on, Tell me all you know 
about it,” he pleaded. There were 
sobs, almost, in his voice; he had sunk 
down upon the bench and was look- 
ing up at Belle with an appealing 
gaze in his handsome eyes that was 
very hard to resist. 

“But I don’t know anything about 
it,” Belle replied. ‘Kate has never 
taken me into her confidence.” 

“You must have seen some signs, 
though,” he persisted. ‘ Your un- 
finished sentence proves that. Tell 
me, does she know that I am here?” 

“No, and we have had _ hard 
enough work keeping you apart,” | 
burst out, feeling as though a ioad 
had tumbled from my back with the 
confession. 

Maitland sat perfectly quiet for 
half a minute. I could see his eyes 
opening wider and wider as the full 
extent of our subterfuges dawned on 
him. 

“That is why you raced like mad,” 
he said then, “and didn’t want to 
stop till you thought this might 
prove a secure retreat. And this 
explains why Wyckham was suf- 
fered to go to Sawkill when we only 
went as far as Raymondskill. Now 
by all the powers, this is too much. 
I have been made a dupe, a dummy, 
to be shoved about and blinded to 
what most in the world I wanted to 
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see. And the man whom I counted 
one of my best friends has been a 
party to it. He—” 

“ No, no,” I broke in, anxious to 
defend Wyckham. ‘“ We have never 
spoken to him on the matter.” 

“But he knows,” went on Mait- 
land. “You were present yesterday 
when I mentioned the name of the 
woman for whom I was ready to give 
my life. And he never came and 
told me.” 

Maitland paused suddenly. His 
voice had been growing louder and 
louder. I glanced toward the door- 
way, across which a shadow had 
fallen. The shadow was succeeded 
the next instant by Wyckham and 
Kate. 

“Arthur!” exclaimed the latter. 
Maitland put out his arm as if to bar 
her further progress. 

“T am forbidden to you,” he said. 
“Vou will be well taken care of in 
that quarter,” and he pointed direct- 
ly at Wyckham. 

It was a scene never to be forgot- 
ten. The look of horror on Kate’s 
face; Wyckham putting out his arm 


as if to support her and then quickly 


drawing it back again; Maitland 
with his fine figure standing there 
framed in the bath house door, heap- 
ing scornon the woman he had loved. 
He was very angry. I could hear his 
heavy breathing and see him work- 
ing his fingers into the palm of the 
hand that hung by his side. 

Wyckham was the first to recover 
himself. 

““Come, Miss Raymond,” he said, 
and started back to the end of the 
path where they had left their wheels. 
Kate followed him without a word. 
An instant later they had disap- 
peared from view. 

“We must go after them, Jack,” 
Belle said now, pressing forward. 
“Kate will need me, I am sure she 
will.” 

Maitland still stood there in the 
same position, looking at the spot 
where Kate had been as if she was 
there still. But now, as he saw me 
leading the bicycles out, he turned 
to me with: “Don’t wait for me, 
Hartley.” 


“All right,” I replied, and Belle 
and I started on. 

“Wasn't it dreadful?” she ex- 
claimed in an awed whisper when we 
reached the road again. “I’m so 
weak I don’t know that I shall have 
strength to get home.” 

“In all our pictures of the meet- 
ing of those two,’ I returned, “we 
could not have conjured up anything 
so awful as the reality. And yet,” I 
added, “and yet, you and I ought 
to be perfectly contented with the 
outcome of this affair.” 

“Contented!” exclaimed Belle. 
“Oh, Jack, with Kate suffering as 
she must be suffering ?” 

“Nevertheless,” I went on, “I 
should say that Mr, and Mrs, Ray- 
mond need have nothing more to 
fear from Arthur Maitland. It seemed 
to me by the way he looked at her 
that he must positively hate Kate 
now.” 

“Yes, andthe poor pict has done 
so little tc ‘aesérveit: You’menare so 
unreasonable. I should think that 
hearing Kate’s: desire:to talk about 
Harvard would have’ convinced him 
that she was still’ true to him.” 

“Great Cesar, Belle, you don’t 
mean to say that you want to bring 
about a reconciliation ?” I demanded. 
“Think of Mr. Raymond!” 

“Ves, and think of Kate. What 
good has it done her now to have 
brought her up here? She will be in 
a worse state than she was before, 
and—and 

Belle was almost in tears, so I re- 
frained from reminding her who it 
was that had proposed the tour as 
an antidote for Maitland. We rode 
on in silence for a little while, and 
then my wife burst out with: 

“T think that Mr. Wyckham is 
very inconsiderate and unfeeling. 
What did he mean by paying atten- 
tion to Kate after he heard that his 
friend was in love with her ?” 

“ But Maitland told him the match 
had beer. broken off,” I answered. 
“Girls are not doomed to celibacy 
because their first affair goes wrong, 
are they? Besides, you must admit 
that Kate was very friendly with 
Wyckham.” 
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“Yes, but only because he might 
possibly have known Maitland.” 

‘““How was he to understagd that ? 
A man is not likely to look for other 
reasons for a girl’s delight in his 
society than that she likes him for 
himself. I thought you wanted to en- 
courage the intimacy between Kate 
and Wyckham.” 

“So I did before 

“ Before you found out that Mait- 
land and Kate had quarreled.” 

“They haven’t quarreled,” Belle 
insisted. “It takes two to do that, 
and I’m sure Kate was ready to fall 
straight into his arms when he re- 
pulsed her in that cruel way.” 

Belle’s eyes flashed at the recol- 
lection, 

“But Mr. and Mrs. Raymond,” I 
reminded her. “I gather from what 
you say that you are in favor of 
bringing about a reconciliation be- 
tween Kate and Maitland. It strikes 
ne tnd. tadt would be rigaly incon- 
sistent with the hard | work ‘we have 
put in since we have been here to 
keep those two apart.” 

“I wish I ‘sould see the Ray- 
monds,” was all Beiie would respond 
to this. Then she added: “ Poor 
Kate! Let us hurry, Jack, and get 
back to her. I do not like the idea 
of her being left so long with that 
Wyckham.” 





VII. 
N EITHER Kate nor Wyckham 


was visible when we got back 
to Shady Bank. I was just as well 
pleased. I wanted a little longer 
“recess,” as it were, before going 
through another scene. My wife 
and I had decided to move up to 
Conashaugh that afternoon, there 
being no longer anything to prevent. 
I took a run up to the village and 
arranged to have our traps conveyed 
thither. When I got back, Belle and 
Kate were at dinner, but Wyckham 
was still invisible. My wife saw me 
glance at his emptv chair, and gave 
me a look that admonished me not 
to ask any questions. But this did 
not stifle my curiosity. 
Kate was very much unstrung; I 
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could easily see that, although she 
tried to appear lively and asked us a 
good many questions about the falls 
we had visited. She went up stairs 
to her room as soon as the meal was 
over. When Belle and I were seated 
on the piazza my wife edged her 
chair closer to me, and I knew that 
I was to hear the sequel to the morn- 
ing’s episode. 

“Kate has sent Wyckham off,” she 
began. “The poor girl told me the 
whole story as soon as I came home. 
She saw that he was just ready to 
propose to her during the ride back, 
and then she opened on him. She 
told him that she had liked him from 
the first only because he wore that 
Harvard pin, and that now she hated 
and despised him for what he had 
brought upon her. And she didn’t 
spare herself either, She told him 
that she felt he would now hate her 
in the same way, but that this was 
best for both of them, and of course, 
being a gentleman, he ¢ouldn’t stay 
in the same house with her after all 
this, so he left at once.” 

“Where has he gone ?” I inquired, 
after drawing in a long breath. 

“*She doesn’t know. She is afraid 
he may have gone upto the hotel 
at Dingman’s here, where he will 
meet Maitland, and they will havea 
duel.”’ 

‘“‘ Nonsense!” I exclaimed, adding 
immediately: “but that Maitland is 
just brainless enough to pick a fight 
of the sort.” 

“Why, Jack,” cried Belle, “I 
thought you admired Mr. Maitland 
so much.” 

“TY did, till I saw the way he be- 
haved this morning, going off half 
cocked, simply because he saw a girl 
to whom he had once been engaged 
with another man.” 

“But you must remember the cir- 
cumstances. He had just found out 
that we had been blinding him to 
the fact that she was here with us 
all the time.” 

“Then why didn’t he let out on 
us?” 

“ Because he didn’t know us well 
enough. Don’t you understand, my 
dear Jack, that we only quarrel with 
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the people we are most intimate 
with ?” 

“TI thought you said this morning 
that they didn’t quarrel?” I reminded 
her promptly. 

“ They didn’t; but he started to; 
and it was because he has such a 
fine, high strung nature, and is so 
sensitive. Poor Kate loves him more 
than ever. If this estrangement isn’t 
bridged over, I really shall not an- 
swer for the consequences.” 

“ Belle Hartley,” I exclaimed, “ do 
you realize what you are saying? I 
am not aware that Mr. and Mrs, 
Raymond have given up their objec- 
tions to Arthur Maitland And it is 
not possible you have forgotten why 
they intrusted Kate to our carc.” 

“T must see them, Iam sure they 
would look at things differently now.” 

“ Because the man they dislike has 
cast off their daughter? Well, that 
is woman’s logic. But you know 
you can’t see the Raymonds now; 
you don’t think the crisis is suffi- 
ciently alarming, surely, to warrant 
wiring them in Halifax to return at 
once? For my part I wish Kate 
were in Halifax. I don’t see why 
she couldn’t go with them.” 

“You are heartless to speak in 
that way, Jack. You know very well 
they didn’t get the invitation till 
after Kate had come to us. And 
Mrs. Raymond knew that Kate would 
be left in good hands.” 

“Yes. I suppose she would be 
perfectly easy in her mind if she 
could have been a fly on the wall of 
that bath house this morning and 
seen what went on in front of it.” I 
could not resist being sarcastic. My 
wife had veered so completely 
around. 

“Don’t, Jack. Can’t you see that 
I am nearly distracted already to 
know what it is best to do ?—and if 
I can’t have you to lean on, I really 
don’t know what will become of me.” 

I remembered our recent quarrel, 
and dropped my irony at once. I 
told her that she was the model on 
which all wives should be patterned 
and lamented the fact that there 
should be, in the whole world, any- 
thing so disturbing to our happiness 
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as Kate Raymond and Arthur Mait- 
land. 

“ But there they are, Jack,” she re- 
turned, “and we have gct to decide 
what has to be done with them.” 

“Tt strikes me though, my dear, 
that our only concern is with Kate. 
Maitland has about finished the busi- 
ness that brought him up here, and 
he will probably return to New York 
at once.” 

“Then Kate may never see him 
again,” Belle fairly groaned. “And 
it will be worse this time than the 
other, for they had not parted in 
anger then.” 

“You surely don’t want me to try 
and keep him here ?” I demanded. 

“ No, don’t say anything like that 
to him for the world. Kate would 
never forgive us. I’m sure, though, 
I don’t see how she is going to bear 
up under this new trial.’”” And Belle 
sighed deeply. 

“Do vou suppose,” I asked, “ that 
if Maitland had not acted as he did, 
Kate would have gone back to 
him—in defiance of her father’s and 
mother’s wishes? I had not heard 
that she had openly rebelled against 
their edict.” 

“No, I know she did not do so. 
But you see this being confronted 
with Maitland this morning was so 
entirely unexpected that I am sure 
she acted entirely on the impulse of 
the moment; perhaps forgot entirely 
the barrier that had been placed be- 
tween them. But I must go up now 
and see that she is ready to leave 
with us. Poor girl, I suppose she 
has little heart for going away.” 

I felt almost as if there had beena 
death in the house. I am positive 
too that Mrs. Reddington suspected 
something was amiss, and that 
Wyckham was at the bottom of it. 
But I was careful not to throw any 
light on matters, and at four o’clock 
we took our departure. We rode our 
wheels, of course, but there was not 
a very festive air about the party 
that had now dwindled down to 
three, the number with which we had 
started out. Kate was enwrapped in 
gloom as with a shroud. I suppose 
she had not suspected how strong 
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her regard for Maitland still was un- 
til she had seen him again. It seemed 
then that our trip had been product- 
ive of more harm than good, a con- 
clusion that was not conducive to 
very cheerful demeanor on my part 
or Belle’s. When we rode past the 
spot where the memorable scene of 
the morning had taken place, no- 
body looked towards it, and I seta 
little faster pace as soon as we had 
left it behind. This brought us to 
Conashaugh before five. As we had 
a table to ourselves we made no ac- 
quaintances that night, and retired 
early. 

In the morning I found a letter 
beside my place at breakfast. I had 
left word at Dingman’s to have my 
mail forwarded. It was a note from 
Mr. Richings,telling me that he would 
like me to extend my stay so as to 
ride down to the Delaware Water 
Gap and include that resort in the 
article. 

“Mr. Maitland will of course go 
with you,” he concluded. 

I had hoped I was through with 
Maitland. Now I must hunt him up, 
it seemed. 

“Of course you and Kate will re- 
main here,” I said to Belle. “I shall 
start out at once and pick Maitland 
up at Dingman’s.” 

But when I reached Dingman’s 
and inquired at the hotel for Mr. 
Maitland I was informed that he had 
left early the previous afternoon for 
Conashaugh. 

“Well, that’s odd enough,” I mut- 
tered. “I wonder if Belle will see 
him and tell him to follow me.” 

I was about to start out to meet 
him when I ran against Wyckham 
on the piazza 

“T thought you had gone back to 
Paterson,” I exclaimed, shaking 
hands. 

“No, I didn’t want to go till I had 
made it all right with Art,” he rc- 

lied. 

“ But Maitland isn’t here,” I told 
him. 

“Yes, I know; I was about to ride 
up to Conashaugh to see him. I did 
not get here till late last night—I 
took a long run on my wheel—and 
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then I found him gone. I’d rather 
have given any amount than have 
had this thing happen.” He lowered 
his voice and drew me off to a de- 
serted corner of the veranda. Then 
he went on: “Perhaps it was my 
fault, but I do not see how I am to 
be so greatly blamed. Miss Ray- 
mond certainly gave me reason to 
suppose she—she cared for me. I 
understand now that it was only be- 
cause she thought I might have 
known Aim. But how was I to know 
it then? When Art told us his story 
that afternoon I thought at first it 
was my duty to go away, but when 
Miss Raymond continued to be so 
pleasant, I, like a fool, thought there 
was no need for three of us to be un- 
happy and decided that she had for- 
gotten Art. Then the separation 
was due only to her parents?” 

“Yes,” I replied, wondering if I 
ought not to tell him that she was 
now at Conashaugh. 

“T wish I had known that,” the 
poor fellow exclaimed. “I wish I 
had known, Are both the ladies well 
this morning ?” 

“Yes, thank you,” 


I responded. 
“Well, but I cannot say cheerful. 
We brought Kate away on purpose 


to help her to—to forget. You see 
what a disastrous failure we have 
made of it. But I am looking for 
Maitland, too. We have both been 
ordered to the Gap. It is strange 
we did not meet him at Conashaugh 
last night.” 

“ Why, were you there?” exclaimed 
Wyckham in surprise. 

“Yes, we moved over there yester- 
day afternoon. Of course we did 
not know that Maitland had gone 
there then.” 

“T had better not go there myself 
now.” Wyckham looked uncom- 
fortable. 

‘Perhaps you won’t need to go all 
the way,” I suggested. “If my wife 
sees him she will undoubtedly tell 
him that I have started for the Gap 
and send him after me. We shall 
then meet him on the road.” 

After an instant’s hesitation, Wyck- 
ham decided to go with me, and we 
started off. We did not converse 
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much; Wyckham’s spirits were not 
of the liveliest, and I felt in some 
way that we had not yet seen the 
last of this romantic clash among 
the cyclists. We were nearing that 
well remembered path to the river 
before we met Maitland. He was 
coasting, but he put on the brake and 
caught his pedals again as soon as 
he saw me standing in the middle of 
the road, for Wyckham and I had 
dismounted. 

“You'll ride back with us, won’t 
you, Wyckham ?” [ said to him. “If 
we're to do the Gap by tonight we 
haven’t any time to lose.” 

“Of course,” he answered. 

“Keep right on,” I called out to 
Maitland as he came up, frowning at 
the sight of Wyckham. “ My wife 
told you about the Gap, I suppose ?” 

“Yes,” he answered shortly, and I 
saw that he was in no better humor 
than the rest of us, 

“T wanted to see you, Art,’’ began 
Wyckham, as we all rode on together 
back toward Dingman’s. “I wanted 
to explain 

“There is nothing to explain,” 
broke in the other almost savagely. 
Then to me he added: “It always 
disgruntles me when a man wants to 
explain about a thing. It is only 
another form of crowing over his 
triumph.” 

“Triumph!” echoed Wyckham. 
“T do not understand what you 
mean.” 

“Oh, how accommodating you 
are,” sneered the other. ‘“ You want 
me to explain, do you? But perhaps 
you are different from me and enjoy 
explanations.” 

Wyckham’s brow was growing as 
dark as Maitland’s. 

“You have no right to talk to me 
like this, Arthur Maitland,” he ex- 
claimed. “If you had behaved as 
you should have yesterday morn- 
ing 4s 

“Do you presume to dictate to me 
how I should deport myself?” Mait- 
land rode up close beside Wyckham 
to say these words. ‘Oh, you i 

I saw him lift one hand from the 
handle bar, and for one instant I 
thought he was going to strike 
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Wyckham. Then he replaced it, and: 
bending forward, shot ahead like the: 
very wind. 

‘“We must catch him,” said Wyck- 
ham. “I can’t bear to part with the 
fellow like ,this. He is blind with 
disappointment and remorse, can’t 
you see he is?” 

“Yes, that’s it,’ I responded. 
‘““ He knows he acted like a fool yes- 
terday morning, and naturally wants 
to put the blame on somebody else. 
That’s human nature. But the mis- 
chief of it is, even if he hadn't he 
couldn’t have been happy.” 

“Then you think I might 
Wyckham slackened his speed and 
reached out to touch me on the arm. 

“No, no,” I cried, fearful of mak- 
ing another mess of things. ‘ No- 
body has any hope of getting Kate: 
now.” 

But, nevertheless, Wyckham gave: 
up his pursuit of Maitland. 

“Go on,” he said. “I suppose: 


” 


you have to catch him.” 


And on I went, but in anything 
but an easy frame of mind. What 
might not be the result of my 
thoughtless words? The breach be- 
tween Wyckham and Maitland would 
be widened, and Wyckham would 
again be inspired with hope doomed 
only to disappointment. I had 
never before had anything to do 
with a love affair—except my own— 
and I prayed heaven I might never 
be mixed up in one again. I rode 
on at top speed till finally I overtook 
Maitland. A look of relief came 
into his face when he saw that I was 
alone. 

“Tt is only one’s closest friends 
who can become one’s most implac- 
able enemies,” he remarked. 

To which I made no reply, and we: 
rode on in silence till we reached 
Dingman’s, when we were obliged to 
discuss the proper turn to take, We 
then continued on our way to the 
Gap, and Maitland gradually began 
to talk on commonplace matters. 
Neither Wyckham’s nor Kate’s name 
was mentioned by us again that day. 
We did not get back to Conashaugh 
till late in the evening, and Maitland 
went at once to his room, without 
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informing me whether he was going 
to move again or not. 


IX. 
FOUND Belle waiting up for me. 


She held a letter in her hand and 
appeared to be not a little excited. 

“Oh, I thought you were never 
coming, Jack,” she exclaimed. “I 
have so much to tell you.” 

““Good or bad ?”’ I asked quickly. 
“ Both,” she replied, and then 
went on, tapping the envelope in her 
hand : “ This is from Mrs, Raymond. 
It came tonight at supper time. I 
am so glad Kate does not know of it. 
She has remained in her room all 
day, so she did not see either Mait- 
land this morning, or that Wyck- 
ham, who turned up this afternoon.” 

“But the letter,” 1 reminded her, 
not caring that she should dwell on 
the last named incident. ‘“ What 
does Mrs. Raymond say? ’ 

“Tf it had only come two days 
earlier,” sighed Belle. “It seems 
hard that things should have turned 
out this way now.” 


“Turned out which way, Belle? 


” 


Why on earth don’t you explain ? 

“Hush, Jack, I’m afraid Kate will 
hear. I will tell you.” Belle lowered 
her tone and then went on impress- 
ively: “ Mrs. Raymond writes that 
they have met a Boston family on 
their travels—the Livingstons—who 
it seems are great friends of the 
Maitlands. She says that they have 
told her Arthur is doing so well in 
the literary line in New York, that 
he has thoroughly redeemed him- 
self from the blot on his reputation 
caused by that boyish college esca- 
pade of his. She doesn’t say any more, 
but of course I can see that their ob- 
jections to Arthur Maitland as a son 
in law have been greatly lessened. 
Oh, and one thing more—she advised 
me not to let Kate know a word of 
this. ‘Arthur having gone out of 
her life now, it would only need- 
lessly distress her,’ she says. But 
Arthur hasn't gone out of her life, 
vou see, Jack, and yet—and yet—oh, 
if this letter had only come before!” 

“You would have felt justified, 
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then, in telling Kate of her parents’ 
changed opinions?” I said. 

“ Perhaps,’ Belle replied. “ Now 
we can’t do anything. How did 
Maitland behave while he was with 
you?” 

“He didn’t speak on that subject 
at all to me,’ I answered. ‘“ When 
did you see him this morning ?” 

“T met him on the piazza soon 
after you had gone. He was about 
to pass me with the coldest bow im- 
aginable, but I stopped him and told 
him that you had gone to Dingman's 
expecting to find him there.” 

“Did he dsk after Kate?” I in- 
quired. 

‘““Not he. You would have thought 
we were the merest acquaintances.” 

“Well, that’s all you are,” I re- 
minded her. “You have known him 
only two days.” 

“It seems as if I had known him 
half my life,” Belle returned with a 
sigh. ‘But what is that Wyckham 
doing here? I hoped he had gone 
back to Paterson. And here’s Kate 
been worrying all day for fear she 
may have been unladylike in the way 
she talked to him yesterday.” 

“‘ Well, there’s no use in our worry- 
ing all night over it,” I rejoined, for 
I was tired out. ‘“ Tomorrow we 
must do the Sawkill and then we can 
go home.” 

“Without having this affair set- 
tled ?” Belle exclaimed. 

“Why, you said yourself a minute 
ago that we can’t do anything now.” 

“You are tired tonight, of course, 
Jack. In the morning you will feel 
different.” 

In the morning I felt exceedingly 
cross, for it was raining in torrents 
and it would of course be out of the 
question to get to Sawkill and take 
pictures of the falls. To be sure 
this fact extended my holiday, but 
this Maitland matter so weighed on 
my mind that I could not be said to 
be enjoying myself hugely. 

Kate still kept her room. Belle 
said she was very low spirited and 
gave every indication of impending 
fever 

“ Does she know that Maitland is 
here ?” I asked. 
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‘““No; I haven’t dared to tell her.” 

“Perhaps you had better,” I sug- 
gested. “The mere knowledge of 
propinquity to the adored object 
might have a soothing effect.” 

“Jack, you must not joke on such 
a serious matter,” said Belle re- 
provingly. 

“It’s the only way I can keep my 
spirits up,” I replied. ‘“ Besides, it 
really wasn’t a joke. It might do 
her lots of good to know that Mait- 
land hadn’t gone back home.” 

But he might have betaken him- 
self thither for all we saw of him 
that morning. Wyckham likewise 
was invisible. Belle was with Kate 
and I spent my time sitting on the 
veranda smoking, looking at the pan- 
orama of fine farming lands across 
the river, and wondering how those 
two men would treat each other 
when they next met. 

“Tf I am ever asked to take charge 
of another young girl,” I resolved, 
“T shall stipulate that she must be a 
married one.” 

It cleared off at noon, and while 
we were at dinner I found out that 
two of the spots I must not miss 
were Conashaugh Glen and Water- 
fall, both within easy walking dis- 
tance of the house. 

“We'll go there this afternoon,” I 
said to Belle and Kate. The latter 
had seemed to rally with the break- 
ing away of the clouds, and came 
down to the table looking quite pale 
and interesting. I glanced anxiously 
around the dining room for Mait- 
land, and finally discovered him at 
the further end, sitting next to 
Wyckham, with whom he was evi- 
dently on the most amicable terms. 

I devoutly hoped that Kate 
wouldn’t see them, and as her back 
was turned in their direction I had 
reason to believe that she did not. 
I delayed our departure from the 
table until they had left, and then 
we started out for the glen, Kate 
having decided to come with us. 

“But are you sure you know the 
way, Jack ?” asked Belle, coming to 
a standstill at the head of the steps 
that led down to the road. 

“Qh, yes,” I replied confidently. 
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“You cross that stone bridge yon- 
der, follow up the creek through the 
woods till you come to the water- 
fall, then strike off through an open 
glade till _ 

‘But how do you know the way to 
the ‘open glade’?” Belle broke in. 
“T don’t fancy the idea of being 
lost in the woods up here.” 

A small boy who was making mud 
pies in the road suddenly looked 
up to exclaim: “I’ll show you the 
way to the glen if you like. I’ve 
been there lots of times.” 

“Qh, if you would we'd be ever so 
much obliged,” exclaimed Bell, 
beaming down at the little fellow, 
who appeared quite delighted at the 
idea of acting as guide. 

Under this competent pilotage 
we were soon walking through the 
woods. 

“ Hello!” suddenly cried our lead- 
er, coming toa standstill beside a 
brook that flowed across our path, 
“the rain’s made this so full the step- 
ping stones are all covered. Guess 
we'll have to wade.” 

On the ladies declaring that they 
preferred to turn around and go 
back to doing this, Fritz discovered 
a tree trunk bridging the stream 
over which we passed dry shod. We 
duly admired the waterfall, which 
lay only a little distance beyond, 
and then our guide led the way to 
the glade, whose beauty, lying in the 
midst of thick woods, brought forth 
involuntary exclamations of delight 
from us all. But these were checked 
when the boy stopped on the brink 
of another brook and announced that 
some more stepping stones had been 
ingulfed by the high water. And 
there wasn’t any accommodating 
tree trunk this time to fall back up- 
on. 

“Well, we’ve seen a good deal,” 
said Belle, resignedly, ‘so we may 
as well go back to the hotel.” 

“But you haven’t seen the glen 
yet,” cried Fritz. “ And that’s what 
you came out to look at, wasn’t it ?” 

“Yes,” I answered, “and I suppose 
it’s on the other side of this brook.” 

“Of course; there’s where you get 
in right over yonder, and it’s mighty 
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pretty. You can go up ever so far, 
first on one side of the brook and 
then on the other;” and the boy’s 
eyes sparkled with the anticipated 
joy of risking a wetting on the 
“teetery ” stepping stones. 

“What! Another’ brook ? 
claimed Belle. 

“No; it’s the same one, but I'll 
get you across,” and Fritz began 
picking up stones and pitching them 
into the water. 

Then he scouted around and fin- 
ally found a piece of board, with 
which he made a bridge to the heap 
he had raised in the middle of the 
brook, and by walking out on this, 
standing on a wobbly rock while we 
picked up the board and bridged the 
other half of the stream in the same 
manner, we finally succeeded, one at 
a time, in getting ourselves to the 
other side. 

By this time the color had begun 
to creep back into Kate’s cheeks, but 
she still said very little except to 
Fritz, with whom she had struck up 
quite a friendship. Indeed he seem- 


” 


CA- 


ed to have inspired her with the 


same love of rock climbing with 
which he was so deeply imbued him- 
self, and the two hurried on so swiftly 
toward the opening of the glen that 
Belle and I were forced to call on 
them to wait for us. 

The glen was pretty and romantic 
enough to deserve all this haste in 
getting to it. A brawling stream 
coursed down the center, winding 
and twisting about great bowlders, 
skirting moss covered rocks, and 
leaping now and then in tiny cas- 
cades down the declivity. Overhead 
the trees arched their boughs, and 
look as far forward as one would, 
there would be something of fresh 
beauty or interest to lure him on. 

Belle was a little timid about the 
stepping stones. She was eager to 
explore this sylvan stream, but did 
not dare proceed fast, and of course 
I remained behind to help her, leav- 
ing Fritz and Kate to act as pioneers. 

“Do be careful, Kate,” Belle called 
out again and again, as we would 
stand still to watch our charge make 
a bold leap from unsteady stone to 
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slippery bowider with only a stick 
held by her faithful Fritz by which 
to steady herself. 

“Don’t worry about me,” Kate 
would call back. “I’m having a 
beautiful time. Besides, my little 
knight will look out for me.” 

Suddenly I bethought me of Mr. 
Richings and the magazine. The 
Knickerbocker ought certainly to have 
views of this fascinating spot. I had 
not brought my camera, but I had 
my sketching pad in my pocket. 

“ Don’t get too far ahead,” I shout- 
ed to Kate. “I must stop here till I 
transfer some of this to paper.” 

Belle was ready enough to rest. I 
found a dry bowlder for her to sit on, 
and taking my place beside her, I 
began my task. I had completed 
one sketch and Belle had just called 
my attention to another pretty view 
from this same spot when a splash, 
followed by a shrill scream, echoed 
down the glen. 

“Kate!” cried Belle, springing to 
her feet. 

But I was already rushing up the 
side of the brook. Our two com- 
panions had disappeared from view, 
but the next turn brought them in 
sight—that is, one of them, for Kate 
was all I could see, standing ona 
high rock, wringing her hands, and 
looking down at her feet, where a 
commotion in the water informed 
me that her young escort must be 
floundering. I knew that the brook 
was not deep, however, and went on 
with my anxiety much allayed. 

Fritz had by this time risen to his 
feet and stood there in the middle of 
the stream, dripping wet of course, 
but lifting a valiant face to Kate's. 

“T’m all right,” I heard him cry. 

And at that instant another voice 
broke on my ear. 

“ Kate, Kate! What is it?” 

Maitland came plunging down the 
glen leaping fearlessly from bowlder 
to bowlder, closely followed by Wyck- 
ham. 

The next second he was standing 
on the rock beside her, and for one 
instant their hands were clasped. 
Then Maitland turned, and, kneel- 
ing down, pulled Fritz out of the 
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stream and placed him beside them 
on the bowlder. 

By this time I had come up from 
one direction and Wyckham from the 
other. 

“What did you scream so for, 
Miss Raymond?” Fritz was saying. 
“T couldn’t any more than get wet. 
The water wasn’t deep enough to 
drown me.” 

“ Don’t say you wished she hadn't 
screamed, my boy,” Maitland inter- 
posed, and then Kate caught sight of 
me. The happy look that had shone 
out of her eyes faded quickly. She 
drew as far away from Maitland as 
the narrow space on which they were 
standing permitted. I understood 
matters, of course. I felt like saying, 
“Bless you, my children, and be 
happy!” But had I a right to do 
this, even after knowing the contents 
of Mrs. Raymond’s last letter? At 
any rate I shirked the responsibility 
until at least I could have a consul- 
tation with Belle. 

I now recollected that she must be 
wild with suspense. Leaving the 
others to do as their consciences dic- 
tated, I turned and hurried back to 
inform my wife that nothing serious 
had happened. 

“ At least nothing more serious,” I 
added, “than a wetting for Fritz and 
the reunion of Maitland and Kate.” 

“ What ?” exclaimed Belle, and her 
face beamed. 

“That is the fact,” I went on. “He 
and Wyckham were further up the 
glen; when Kate screamed they 
heard her and came rushing to the 
rescue. Maitland got there first . 

“But you say nothing happened 
to Kate?” Belle interrupted, “ What 
was there for him to do?” 

“Nothing except to haul the 
youngster out of the water when he 
might just as well have walked out 
himself. But there was just enough 
excuse for the heroic to give Mait- 
land his opportunity, and they were 
both very happy till they saw me. 
Then Kate remembered what we 
brought her up here for, and drew 
off.” 

“But 


Mrs. Raymond’s letter!” 
Belle suggested. 
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“Does it give an express sanction 
to the match ?” I asked in turn. 

“ Oh, dear, not an express one, and 
I suppose Kate is conscientious about 
it, and maybe the match will be 
spoiled after all. Can’t we telegraph 
the Raymonds, Jack ?” 

“Oh, of course we can,” I replied. 
‘“‘T suppose there are wires to Halifax 
as well as to the rest of the world, 
in spite of its name. But what sort 


_ of a message do you propose to 


send? ‘Can Maitland have Kate ?’ 
Or perhaps they would understand 
if you said simply ‘Is Maitland em- 
bargo removed ? Of course it 
would be somewhat of a shock to 
them, they having fondly imagined 
that with us Kate was safely quaran- 
tined against all Harvard infection, 
but in the cause of romance they 
might consent to wire an answer 
while they puzzled over the thing till 
they gota letter from us.” 

Belle, seated on the bowlder, looked 
at me earnestly as if seeking to tell 
from my expression whether I was 
in fun or not. She evidently de- 
cided in the negative, for she shook 
her head slowly from side to side, 
and said, “I am afraid it would 
hardly do to telegraph.” 

At this moment the others came in 
sight, Maitland leading Fritz by the 
hand, with Kate close on the other 
side of the boy, wringing the water 
out of his jacket. Wyckham brought 
up the rear, looking as if he felt 
rather out of place. Of course it 
was necessary that the small bov 
should go home, and as Kate insisted 
on going with him and taking from 
his parents her share of blame for 
the accident, we decided to return 
also, as we could not think of allow- 
ing her to go so far in Maitland’s 
company. 

“That boy is a perfect Jonah,” I 
declared. “If he had not fallen into 
the brook, Maitland might have gone 
off without meeting Kate again.” 

“Call him our mascot, rather,” re- 
joined Belle. “I should never have 
forgiven myself if those two had not 
made it up between them.” 

“Belle Hartley, you are certainly 
a queer one,” I exclaimed. ‘“ What 
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good does it dothem to have made 
it up if Kate will not go contrary to 
her parents’ wishes?” 

“Well, that is her affair, not ours. 
You see our concealment of the fact 
that Kate was here was what preci- 
pitated Maitland’s outbreak yester- 
day. For that I consider that we 
were responsible.” 

When we reached the hotel Belle 
went with Kate to find Fritz’s father 
and mother. Maitland disappeared 
somewhere, and I was sitting smok- 
ing on the piazza, wondering how 
things were going to turn out, when 
Wyckham dropped into a chair be- 
side me. 

“Poor Art is in a terrible way,” 
he began. ‘“ Miss Raymond told him 
that he must never see her again.” 

“What, they haven’t quarreled 
once more, have they ?” I exclaimed. 

“Oh, no,” he replied. “ That was 
all fixed up this afternoon up in the 
glen. But she isn’t the kind of girl 
to go in opposition to her parents’ 
wishes, and she told him so. He 
says it’s harder to bear now than 
ever, for since he’s found out that 
she doesn’t care for me, he realizes 
how very fond she must be of him. 
And that’s what breaks him all up. 
He’s moping up in his room now, 
but gives out that he’s writing up 

\the glen.” 

“How does he know that she 
doesn’t care for you?” I made bold 
to inquire. “J imagine from what 
he said yesterday morning that he 
thought otherwise.” 

“Well,” replied Wyckham slowly, 
and pulling at his mustache, “I told 
him. You see after I left you yes- 
terday and started here, I rode 
slowly and thought over a good 
many things on the way. One of 
them was what Miss Raymond said 
to me yesterday morning after—af- 
ter she had seen Art. I knew from 
that that she could never change 
her mind about Art, no matter how 
he treated her. I'd forgotten it for 
a little while, and imagined like a 
fool that if he was out with her peo- 
ple I might have a chance after all. 
But when all that she had said came 
back to me, I knew that there was 
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no hope, and I debated whether I 
hadn’t better go back home at once. 
And then I thought of Art, and the 
way I had parted with him, and re- 
membered what close friends we 
used to be at college, and I decided 
that I must make one more effort to 
fix things straight. So at the risk 
of having you think I had come here 
to be near Miss Raymond, I came 
on to Conashaugh, determined to 
wait here for Art.” 

“And when did you see him?” I 
asked, deeply interested in this ac- 
count of the peace making. 

“T’ll tell you all about it,” Wyck- 
ham went on, bringing his chair 
closer to mine. “You were present 
at the falling out; I want you to 
know the details of the reconcilia- 
tion. I found out from the register 
where his room was. I went there 
the first thing this morning, before I 
had breakfast, and knocked. Art 
asked who was there and I told him. 
He was in bed, but he got up and 
opened the door for me. There 
wasn’t any need for me to do more 
than put out my hand. He took it 
at once. That’s the way with Mait- 
land ; he’s a terribly impulsive fel- 
low. That’s how he came to get in 
that scrape at Harvard. I saw that 
he was all broken up over the affair, 
and then, as the best means of mak- 
ing reparation for the share I have 
had in the mischief, I told him just 
what Miss Raymond had told me on 
that ride to Dingman’s.”’ 

“Then he would have gone up and 
explained to her even if they had 
not met as they did in the glen?” I 
interposed. 

“No, indeed,” 
swered promptly. 


an- 


Wyckham 
“ Art felt that she 
must be utterly disgusted with him. 
Besides, he felt that he had no right 


to approach her, having learned 
from you that her parents had for- 
bidden her to have anything to do 
with him. It was impulse, and the 
thought that she might be in dan- 
ger, that carried him to her this 
afternoon. I am going away in the 
morning. He says he will go with 
me. But he is ina sad way, poor 
fellow.” 
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I was glad to see that Wyckham 
had evidently got over his luckless 
attachment. But I suppose a fel- 
low doesn’t deserve much credit for 
that after being talked to as Kate had 
talked to him. I wished I could of- 
fer him some consolation to admin- 
ister to Maitland, but I didn’t dare 
tell him of Mrs. Raymond’s letter. 

“Maybe things will tirn out all 
right,”’ was the best I could say, and 
then I went up stairs to hear how 
Kate, the other patient, was stand- 
ing it. 

“Poor girl,” Belle reported, “she 
is worse than ever. After we left 
Fritz with his mother, she gave right 
up. I’m sure I don’t know what we 
are going to do, Jack.” 

“T do,” I replied, with sudden re- 
solve. “* Nothing ventured, nothing 
gained,’” 

“What are you going to do, Jack ?” 

“ Telegraph to the Raymonds and 
word it something like this: ‘ Have 
met A. M. Wire O. K. and make 
Kate happy.’”’ 

“Why, Jack, that sounds like a 
fTerald personal,” commented Belle. 

“T can't help what it sounds like, 
if it does the business. I can’t stand 
this thing much longer. It was bad 
enough when I had to hear how 
Kate took it, but when I| got bullet- 
ins from the other side as well, I feel 
that I must draw the line. I’m off to 
send that message.” 

Without waiting for any further 
discussion I went down to the office, 
where the fact was recalled to me 
that the nearest telegraph station 
was five miles away. 

‘Never mind,” I exclaimed. “I’ve 
got my wheel and I’ll run over now.” 

Which I did, getting back just in 
time for supper. 

“Well,” said Belle eagerly when I 
presented myself before her. “ What 
does he say ?” 

“Great Scott,’ I replied, “I had 
to go five miles to send the message. 
They’re to keep the answer for me. 
I’m going again after tea” 

“We'll go with you,” answered 
Belle. “I’ve told Kate about your 
sending the dispatch. I couldn’t 
keep it; she seemed so miserable. 
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She’s wild with impatience now to 
know the answer. It’s moonlight to- 
night, and we haven't ridden today, 
you know.” 

After supper Wyckham came up to 
me and said: “ Art feels so bad we’ve 
decided to ride down to Port Jervis 
tonight and take the first train back 
inthe morning. It’s moonlight, so 
we'll stop at the Sawkill Falls on the 
way.” 

“Why, we’re going to Milford to- 
night,” Lexclaimed. ‘ We'll all ride 
together.” 

Then, making him promise to say 
nothing to Maitland, I told him about 
the telegram. Perhaps it was a 
reckless thing to do, but if the Ray- 
monds had relented and the man had 
escaped, I felt that that would be the 
last gtraw. Belle was slightly dis- 
concerted when I told her what I had 
done. 

“It will make it pretty hard for 
Kate,” she said. 

But it was too late to mend mat- 
ters now. We started off about eight. 
The night was a lovely one. Wyck- 
ham and Maitland rode one on either 
side of Kate, Belle and I following 
close behind. When I reached the 
hotel where I had ordered the mes- 
sage to be kept for me, I called out: 
“ Hold on a minute and we'll ride up 
to the falls with you. I want to see 
about a telegram.” 

They all dismounted and I went 
inside. When the man handed me 
my message I found that my knees 
were almost knocking together in 
my excitement. I held it for an in- 
stant, then opened it. My eyes 
caught the letters “O. K.” I crunch- 
ed the dispatch in my hand and 
hurried out to the others. My ex- 
citement was not to be restrained. 

“It’s all right, old fellow,” I cried, 
rushing up to Maitland. 

He looked at mein a dazed fashion. 
Then I realized that he had not been 
told about my wiring Mr. Raymond. 
But his intuitions were quick. Before 
I could explain, he had darted away 
and was by Kate’s side. Then I re- 
membered that there was something 
else besides O. K. on the paper. I 
went back into the office to see what 
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it was and was startled to read: 
“What do you want me to O. K? 
Whom did you meet this morning? 
Wire particulars.” 

At that unhappy instant Belle 
came hurrying in to me. 

“Oh, Jack,” she cried, “is it really 
all right? Let me see the message, 


won't you?” 
“ There,” I exclaimed, tearing the 
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paper into bits and flinging them at 
her feet. “What more do you want? 
Imagine that these are orange blos- 
soms strewn in their path.” 

I had decided to run the risk of its 
being all right and to say nothing. 
It was all right, as it turned out, but 
my readers can imagine that for the 
rest of the tour I was not as easy in 
my mind as I pretended to be. 


THE END. 
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WE sang together, like the vines that run 

Beside each other, o'er the hard gray rock; 
As one, Virginia ereeper, hoarding sun 

To crimson green and grapes in purple mock ; 
The other, virgin’s bower, as frost in fun 

Had scattered flakes and crystals from his stock 
Amid the wreaths, ere summer days were done, 

That starry blossoms starry leaves might shock :— 
But stars of ice, with larger stars of fire, 

Made music, melting, quenching, both unknown ; 
A pearly tenor sparkled pure desire, 

A full contralto painted joy alone. 
And thus we sang together, to inspire 
Some veiling beauty for rocks stern and dire. 


Our theme was friendship ; soon the rock was veiled, 
The real ceased to seem so hard and old; 
But just as soon our blending voices failed, 
Our inner ears of some deep discord told; 
For, though we sang the notes the world had scaled, 
We heard still others which we fain would hold— 
Why else had sparkling tenor weirdly wailed ? 
Why warm contralto turned so harsh and cold? 
The middle range is no more ours—I soar 
In true soprano, high as seraph’s soul ; 
He sinks, as in God’s hollow hand, whence pour 
The broadening basses with their heavenward roll :— 
Extremes have made us one—we hence explore 
The heights and depths of love forevermore ! 
Margaret B, Harvey 
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EUROPE appears to be exerting more and 
more of an attractive power over our literary 
men. Henry James has lived abroad so long 
that he may almost be considered to have ex- 
patriated himself; Bret Harte has of late 
years so thoroughly identified himself with 
England that his stories now always appear 
there before they do here; Frank Stockton is 
making a prolonged visit on the other side and 
anewspaper paragraph announces that Mark 
Twain isin Geneva so often that many be- 
lieve him to have taken up his residence 
there. He himself declares that it isthe Alps 
that draw him thither so frequently. ‘* They 
follow me everywhere,” he says, ‘‘ and I can- 
not get away from them.” 

He did manage to get away and come over 
here recently to ascertain why his last story 
failed to ‘‘go” as well as his earlier ones 
went. That is the drawback with humorous 
writers; they are apt to use up their vein more 
quickly than their confreres of more versatile 
talent. Stockton’s ‘Squirrel Inn,” for in- 
stance, cannot compare for freshness and 
originality with his ‘‘Rudder Grange” and 
‘‘ The Lady or the Tiger.” 

* * * 

‘‘ How interesting it would be,” says the 
Publishers Circular, “if a story teller could 
explain the precise process of mind by which 
he originates a character or invents a situa- 
tion. .. . Thackeray’s characters surprised 
himself; they spoke and acted in a manner 
which proved they were often beyond his 
control. That shows that he at least was 
not deliberate, and that he did not always 
quite understand his own conceptions. 
‘Now how the deuce did you come to say 
that?’ he frequently asked of some self 
willed puppet.” 

Some writers have told us a part of the pro- 
cess by which their stories came into exist- 
ence. Miss Wilkins and Dr. Conan Doyle se- 
lect their climax first and then lead up to it. 
But that climax? Howdid they come to 
think of that, is what a curious public wants 
to know? 

It is inspiration, we suppose, and if we are 
asked how to secure this ‘‘divine afflatus” 
we can dono more than suggest a trial of 
the method recently discovered by Dr. Lan- 
der Brunton, which the London Daily News 


declares to be nothing less than the secret of 
commanding new ideas at will: 

One night, after a long day’s work, this 
eminent physician was called upon to write 
an article immediately. He sat down with 
pen, ink, and paper before him, but not a 
single idea came into his head, not asingle 
word could he write. Lying back, he then 
soliloquized: ‘‘The brain is the same as it 
was yesterday, and it worked then; why will 
it not work today ?” 

Then it occurred to him that the day 
before he was not so tired, and that probably 
the circulation was a little brisker than today. 
He next considered the various experiments 
on the connection between cerebral circula- 
tion and mental activity, and concluded that 
if the blood would not come to the brain the 
best thing would be to bring the brain down 
to the blood. 

It was at this moment that he was seized 
with the happy thought of laying his head 
‘flat upon the table.” At once his ideas be- 
gan to flow and his pen to run across the pa- 
per. By and by Dr. Brunton thought, ‘'I 
am getting on so well I may sit up now.” But 
it would not do. ‘*The moment,” he con- 
tinues, ‘‘ that I raised my head, my mind be- 
came an utter blank, sol put my head down 
again flat upon the table, and finished my ar- 
ticle in that position.” 

* + a 

But if an aspiring genius distrusts the 
foregoing method, he is at liberty to avail 
himself of the following advertisement, which 
recently appeared in an English paper: 

HOME WORK.—Good Plots for Novels for 
Sale. Apply Miss Smallwood, The Lees, 
Great Malvern. 

We presume that Miss Smallwood guaran- 
tees not to sell the same plot totwo different 
writers, and that she has a large and varied 
assortment on hand from which a choice may 
be made. Still her business must be rather 
precarious, fer if she allows a man to ex- 
amine her stock with a view to purchasing, 
and he decides that there is nothing that 
fits his style, she cannot be certain he will 
not absorb ideas and use them at some future 
day without compensating her for the indi- 
rect suggestion. 

However, the entire literary profession ex- 
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ists by virtue of a code of honor prevailing 
among its members. What other protection 
than this has the editor against the author 
who may send copies of the same article to 
half a dozen periodicals simultaneously? Of 
course he would be sure to be found out in 
the end, but in these days of the typewriter 
he could take a fresh nom de plume and play 
the game over again. That thisis merely a 
supposable case, and not the citation of an 
actual fact, reflects handsomely on the integ- 
rity of the guild. It is a pity that as much 
cannot be said in another line—that of copy- 
ing an article out of an old periodical and 
sending it in as original. Instances are on 
record where a humorous weekly has bought 
a joke purloined from one of its own early 


issues. 
* * * 


Tuat plagiarism of this and other kinds 1s of 
such rare occurrence should tend to more and 
more ennoble a profession that is so closely 
linked with the ‘tart preservative of arts.” 
And yet there is no other calling so persist- 
ently decried by its followers. ‘* Don’t” is the 
admonition of nine out of ten men of letters 
to the young man or woman who would fain 
start out in the literary path. 

Here is Daudet, for example, declaring 


that ‘‘ after all there is nothing so weary as 
brain work, and it is practically impossible to 
keep up the sort of strain undergone by every 
literary man for many years without breaking 


down.” 

Then there is the matter of the rewards of 
literature. Weall know how these—or the 
lack of them—have been held up to discour- 
age aspirants. The newest instance of the 
sort is the report that the late Rose Terry 
Cooke, popular as her writings were, never 
made more than her pin money with her pen. 
Without questioning the authority of this 
rumor we should like to offset it by the state- 
ment that we have personal knowledge of a 
writer of juvenile stories, whose fame is not 
as widespread as Mrs. Cooke’s, but who is 
identified with one of our leading publishing 
houses, and who receives $700 for a story of 
some twenty chapters in serial form, and the 
usual royalty after it has been put between 
covers. Two at least of these stories are 
used in a year. This income may not be 
princely, but it is surely not beggarly for a 
man who is neither a Stockton, an Aldrich, 
an Optic, an Alger, nora contributor to one 


of the sensational weeklies. 
* - a 


So much for the ‘‘ lesser lights.” Now let 
us look at the incomes of some of the “‘ lights.” 
The saiary of an associate justice of the Su- 
preme Court at Washington, a_ position 
eagerly coveted as all know, is ten thousand 
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a year. One of our leading novelists has 
recently resigned an editorship netting him, 
it is said, about $17,000 per annum. J. M. 
Barrie’s returns for his books are enormous 
and R.L. Stevenson's English publishers re- 
port that ‘‘ Treasure Island "is inits fortieth 
thousand and ‘‘ The Master of Ballantrae” in 
its twentieth; ‘‘ The Black Arrow” in its nine- 
teenth, and ‘‘ Kidnapped” in its thirty second. 
* * * 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’s last book will 
perhaps be read with more interest in Amer- 
ica than England. In the preface he admits 
that its subject, ‘‘ Eight Years of Trouble in 
Samoa” is one for which his countrymen pro- 
bably care little. The chief attraction of the 
volume is in its style rather than its matter, 
its descriptions of persons and places in his 
remote Pacific home being in his most pictu- 
resque vein. 

One incident of Mr. Stevenson's narrative 
is the terrific and memorable hurricane of 
March, 1889. From his graphic account of 
the disaster we quote the dramatic paragraph 
in which he narrates the escape of the British 
ironclad Calliope. 

‘‘ In the fairway of the entrance the flagship 
Trenton still held on. Her rudder was 
broken, her wheel carried away; within she 
was flooded with water from the peccant 
hawse pipes; she had just made the signal, 
‘Fires extinguished,’ and lay helpless, await- 
ing the inevitable end. Between this melan- 
choly hulk and the external reef Kane must 
find a path. Steering within fifty yards of 
the reef (for which she was actually headed), 
and her foreyard passing, on the other hand, 
over the Trenton’s quarter as she rolled, the 
Calliope steered between the rival Cangers, 
came to the wind triumphantly, and was once 
more pointed to the sea and safety. Not 
often in naval history was there a moment of 
more sickening peril, and it was dignified by 
one of those incidents that reconcile the 
chronicler with his otherwise abhorrent task. 
From the doomed flagship the Americans 
hailed the success of the English with a cheer. 
It was led by the old admiral in person, rang 
out over the storm with holiday vigor, and 
was answered by the Calliopes with an emo- 
tion easily conceived. This ship of her kins- 
folk was almost the last external object seen 
from the Calliope for hours; immediately 
after, the mists closed about her till the 
morrow.” 

It is such passages as this that will attract 
readers to the pages of ‘‘Eight Years in 


Samoa.” 
s * * 


THE death of Whittier leaves us only one 
of the famous group of New England poets 
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of which our country has been so justly 
proud. Carefully indeed should we cherish 
genial Dr. Holmes, and fervently pray that he 
may long be spared to us. For there are 
none arising to take the places of these great 
men of heaven born mind. We have many 
writers, and good ones, too, and some few 
poets, but—comparisons are not inviting. In 
monarchies, in the editorial chairs of news- 
papers, it is—‘‘ the king is dead, long live the 
king ;” but with Oliver Wendell Holmes 
we fear it will be a case of the last of his line. 
a * * 

Iris too bad. We really thought that with 
so many of our magazines circulating exten- 
sively in England, we had come to have some 
sort of standing as producers of literature. 
But according toa writerin the MVineteenth 
Century America is to be noted merely as 
the great home of ‘journals of trades and 
fads and specialties.” But we will quote a 
couple of paragraphs from Mr. Delille's arti- 
cle ‘* The American Newspaper Press,” which 
will show the trend of his bitter criticism: 

‘* Distinctly the States are not as yet a lit- 
erary nation. One of the most noticeable 
features in the wilderness of printed matter 
which crops up daily throughout the country 
is the absence of anything like literary 
thought or writing. To the best of my be- 
lief there has never been in America any 
greatly influential and representative liter- 
ary organ. In every land under the sun, no 
doubt, there will be found somewhere or 
other the saving handful of just men. In 
America, during the middle years of the cen- 
tury, this small proportion of shining lights 
among the darkness, this tiny pinch of salt 
whereby the mass was leavened, was repre- 
sented by Ralph Waldo Emerson and _ his 
Concord compeers and disciples. 

‘But has this little American school of plain 
living and high thinking ever set its mark up- 
on even the corner or margin of the Ameri- 
can press at large? One is reluctantly in- 
clined to doubt it when one looks through 
these hundreds and thousands of daily, week- 
ly, and other publications, each more than 
the other trivial, vulgar, ignorant, braggart, 
and void of everything which constitutes 
true sense or thought. Not even one half- 
penny worth of the American bread of life 
to this intolerable deal of rancid and nause- 


ous Yankee sack!” 
Pa 


a * 

Ir seems to us that the highest tribute that 
could be paid to the memory of the late 
George William Curtis is the fact that the 
Harpers are reported to have decided to dis- 
continue the Easy Chair in their A/onthly. 

* * * 
ONE of Charles Dudley Warner’s recent ut- 
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terances has called attention to the ineffect- 
ive way in which books are advertised. It is 
indeed high time that our novelists bestirred 
themselves to announce the existence of their 
wares, when these wares are beginning to be 
used as advertisements themselves. A trade 
journal devoted to the interests of advertis” 
ers presents this striking suggestion to its 
readers: 

‘‘A method of advertising that may yet win 
its way is that of some grocer or haberdasher 
who does up his packages in the separate in- 
stallments of a new and striking story. It is 
said to be managed in a very ingenious man- 
ner. Each customer has his or her package 
or packages done up with the first chapter, 
or somewhat more, which is so announced as 
to call the customer back very soon for the 
second installment, for which another pur- 
chase will be necessary. If the story is inter- 
esting, asit must be, the reader who begins it 
will be on a constant trot for its continuation, 
and will multiply the trade of the dealer at a 
rapid rate.” 

* * * 

THE Appletons announce a novel entitled 
‘‘Cross Currents,” by Miss Mary Angela 
Dickens, a granddaughter of Charles Dick- 
ens. The younger brother of Richard Hard- 
ing Davis has gone into the writing of short 
stories, so that with the mother, Mrs. Re- 
becca Harding Davis, there are now three 
authors in that one family. Howells’s daugh- 
ter is a frequent contributor to the maga- 
zines, and the standing of Thackeray’s daugh- 
ter as a novelist is a high one. Who will dare 
to deny in the face of these facts that liter- 
ary talent—not to say genius—is oftentimes 
hereditary ? 

* * * 

As an offset to the remarks of Mr. Delille 
on literary America, quoted elsewhere in this 
department, we clip from the S¢. Louis Re- 
public an account of the notable change that 
has taken place in the taste for books of that 
city’s reading public. 

“The proportion of books of fiction for 
home reading drawn from the Public Library , 
has fallen from 62 per cent to only 52 per cent. 
The decrease of 10 per cent is phenomenal, 
more so because within the time in which it 
has taken place much has been done to popu- 
larize the library and encourage its use by 
those who, supposedly, read least. In the 
same time the percentage of cyclopadias and 
magazines used in the reference department 
has increased from 5.11 to 15.41 of the books 
drawn, and there has also been an increase of 
nearly 7 per cent in the ratio of books of so- 
cial science drawn in the total. 

‘‘We are unabie to imagine any explanation 
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for this other than that of the great change 
that has taken place in newspapers during the 
last ten years. Nothing is more calculated to 
suggest and stimulate thought than the great 
modern morning newspaper. In this genera- 
tion the young man who has learned to ‘ read, 
write, and cipher,’ in the common schools is 
an oaf and a dullard indeed, on whom effort 
would be thrown away, if he cannot continue 
his education with the newspapers continually 
reminding him of what he ought to know, and 
suggesting new lines of thought to him in 
every issue, while the great libraries are open 
to him to follow them out, and while books 
for home study, if he desires to own them, as 
he should, are so cheap that those who will 
not own them do not deserve them.” 


Our readers may recall the coincidence, 
commented on last year, when Mr. Howells’s 
novel ‘*‘ An Imperative Duty,” appearing seri- 
ally in one magazine, was found to be almost 
exactly similar in conception to a short story 
written bya woman and published in another. 
There was no question of plagiarism in either 
case; it was merely an instance of two minds 
thinking alike. Here is another, which comes 
to light in a letter written to Walter Besant, 
regarding his ‘* All Sorts and Conditions of 
Men.” 

‘‘How did this idea come into my head 
when I wasin the back blocks of New South 
Wales some five or six years ago, and when I 
had never heard of your book or the writer? 
Your book 1s said to have originated the Peo- 
ple’s Palace. My book is entitled ‘ The Peo- 
ple’s Palace,’ and I never heard of that build- 
ing or its name until I came back to London 
three years ago. When I heard the name I 
thought that was coincidence enough, but 
when my curiosity led me to read the book 
in which the idea was first put forward—but 
you can, perhaps, imagine my feelings. You 
have even named your hero Harry, the same 


as mine.” 
* * + 


SHAKSPERE probably never played whist in 
his life, and yet his plays contain some very 
,neat mottoes for use in connection with the 
game. Some member of an Ohio whist club 
was bright enough to pick them out for use 
in a souvenir of a series of games. This the 
Critic has discovered and quotes from as fol- 
lows: 
Whatever else shall hap tonight, give it an 
understanding, but no tongue (Ham. i. 2). 
Seal up your lips, and give no words but 
mum; the business asketh silent secrecy (2 
Hen. VIi. 2). 
No tongue! all eyes! be silent (Tem. iv. 1). 
Be assured we come to use our hands and 
not our tongues (Rich. IIT i. 3). 
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I am fain to shuffle (M. W. ii. 2). 

Who leads? (1 Hen. IV iv. 1). 

The most patient man in loss, the most 
coldest that ever turned up ace (Cymb. ii. 3). 

I have been in continual practice; I shall 
win at the odds (Ham. v. 2). 

Have I not here the best cards for the 
game, to win this easy match? (K. Johni. 2). 

One out of suit with Fortune, that could 
give more but that her hand lacks means (A. 
Be Pe | 

Our sport shall be to take what they mis- 
take (M. N. D. v. 1). 

I'll mark the play (Ham. iii. 3). 

Our forefathers had no other books but the 
score and the tally (2 Hen. VI iv. 7). 

+ * * 

Dr. Conan DOYLE is reported to have made 
a wager with his wife that she cannot guess 
the mystery of his latest story until she 
finishes the last chapter. He is said to re- 
ceive quantities of suggestions from strangers, 
who imagine that they are giving him valu- 
able material in the shape of ideas for detec- 
tive stories. But they scarcely ever prove of 
use to him. This is almost invariably the 
case with every writer. Friends will come to 
him with a wonderful story of some incident 
or experience of their own lives. 

‘You can make a splendid story out of it,” 
thev exclaim. 

But this is just what the novelist cannot 
do. If he could his trade would be lost to 
him, for everybody would be writing his 
autobiography for the press. The ingredi- 
ents necessary to the making of a successful 
story are very subtle. 

* * * 

WE are so accustomed to thinking of the 
great lights in literature as having always 
been great that it seems strange to read of 
their timidity and self distrust in the early 
days. Dickens has told us of the manner in 
which he watched the post box after he had 
dropped into it his first contribution to the 
press. Thackeray’s expressed wish that no 
life of him be written has, of course, kept us 
from knowing so intimately of his beginnings. 
However, his daughter, Mrs. Ritchie, has re- 
cently gratified the public by telling her rec- 
ollections of her father’s delivery of his first 
‘“* English Humorists ” lecture. 

‘““One day,” she says, ‘‘ Jackson drove the 
blue fly up to the door, and my father, luok- 
ing rather smart, with a packet of papers in 
his hand, and my grandmother who had come 
over from Paris, and my sister and I all got 
in, and we drove away, a nervous company, 
to Willis’s Rooms to hear the first of the lec- 
tures upon the English Humorists. My father 
was of course very nervous, but as we drove 














along he made little jokes to reassure us all; 
then together we mounted the carpeted stair- 
case leading to the long empty room, and af- 
ter atime he left us. I have no very pleas- 
ant recollections of that particular half hour 
of my life. I remember the unoccupied 
chairs, and people coming in rather subdued, 
as if coming into a church, 

““T was gazing at a lady who had taken off 
her bonnet, and sat in a little Quaker cap 
just in front of me, when suddenly there 
stood my father facing this great roomful. 
Though we had been waiting all the time, he 
came sooner than we expected. His voice 
sounded strained and odd for an instant, and 
I didn’t recognizeit. ‘In treating of the Eng- 
lish humorists of the eighteenth century, it is 
of the men rather than of their works,’ so the 
strange voice began, and then almost immedi- 
ately it softened and deepened and became 
his own, and at the same time as he stood 
there I realized that he looked just like kim- 
self; there was his waistcoat and his watch 
chain, and my vague youthful spinnings and 
chokings and confusions began to subside. 

“T was now glad the day of judgment 
hadn’t come. [ don’t remember taking in one 
word after the first sentence, but sat staring 
and taking breath, and realizing somehow 
that all was going well. Among other things 
I did notice, and do remember, the proud and 
happy look of light and relief in my grand- 
mother's face, and her beautiful gray eyes all 
shining, when the people applauded when the 
lecture was all over just as unexpectedly as it 
had begun, and the lady in the Quaker cap 
tied her bonnet on again, and somebody said 
she was the Duchess of Sutherland, and the 
people were all talking and crowding up and 
shaking hands with the lecturer. Then came 
the happy drive home; Jackson made the 
horse gallop, and my father laughed and made 
real jokes, without any effort, and we en- 
Joyed every jolt and turning on the way.” 

* * * 
THE heifer that knocked Mr. Gladstone 
down a few weeks ago is destined to immor- 
tality, at least a part of her is. 
in Chester is reported to 


A bookbinder 
have paid ten 
pounds for her hide, out of which he proposes 
to make bindings for ‘*‘ Views About Hawar- 
den,” ‘Leaves From My Journal,” and other 
volumes in which the distinguished premier 
figures. This suggests an interesting query. 
Suppose it had been aman who knocked down 
Mr. Gladstone, would a museum manager 
have stepped forward with the offer of a salary 
to the fellow as soon as he was out of jail? 
* * * 

METHODS employed by different novelists 

inthe composition of their stories not sel- 
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dom partake of the unique. 


It is said that 
when the late J. G. Holland was at work on 
two books at once, he kept cach MS. in a 
room by itself, and thus changed his sur- 
roundings completely when he went from one 
to the other. 

Daudet writes his novels in a book, leaving 


a blank page facing each written one. When 
the first draft is finished he writes it over 
again on the blank pages. But even now it 
is not ready for the printer. He goes care- 
fully over each version and out of the two 
makes the final transcript. 

* * * 

OnE of the most prolific writers of high 
class fiction of the day is Miss Maria Louisa 
Pool, whose ‘‘Roweny” has achieved a far 
reaching reputation. Miss Pool has a serial 
story running almost constantly in the Vew 
York Tribune, with whose readers she is— 
and most deservedly—in high favor. Her 
stories, like Miss Wilkins’s, are for the most 
part descriptive of the rural side of New Eng- 
land life. : 

Speaking of Miss Wilkins, whose first novel 
is now running through one of the magazines, 
it is stated that she is very sparing in her 
reading of fiction, fearing that she may come 
unconsciously to be an imitator of others’ 
work. It seems to us that a writer has not so 
much to dread from this source as from the 
possibility that he may reproduce himself. 

* a * 

James Marruew Barrie's success is not of 
the ephemeral, shooting star order, with us 
a season or two and then dropping into the 
viewless void of obscurity. He is young, only 
thirty two, and has attained his present posi- 
tion by hard, persistent toil. He was educated 
at the Edinburgh University, and of this 
period of his life he gives the following remi- 
niscence to an English journal: 

‘I knew three undergraduates, who lodged 
together in a dreary house at the top of a 
dreary street, two of whom used to study un- 
til two 1. the morning, while the third slept. 
When they shut up their books they awoke 
number three, who arose, dressed, and 
s.udied until breakfast time. The chief ad- 
vantage of this arrangement was that as they 
were dreadfully poor one bed did for the 
three.” 

Further facts of interest concerning Mr. 
Barrie are given by another English periodicay 
which declares that achieved his first 
notoriety by a doz mot regarding the Liter- 
ary Ladies’ Dinner. He was at the time an 
occasional contributor to 7'he Scots Observer, 
to which he sent the subjoined report: ‘*On 
the —— of May, at the Criterion, the Literary 


he 





Ladies, of a dinner.” 
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Joun Drew's début as a star is the event 
of most immediate moment in the theatrical 
world. His first appearance in the metrop- 
olis will be at Palmer's on Monday, October 
3, the play being ‘‘The Masked Ball,” ar- 
ranged for this occasion by Clyde Fitch. Mr. 
Drew has been so great a tavorite as a mem- 
ber of the Daly company, from which the 
public is so loath to lose him, that it calls for 
not a little unselfishness on their part to wish 
him well in his new venture. We have few 
enough stock companies, as it is; if these few 
are to be disintegrated by the constant 
shooting off from them of stars, there will be 
such a galaxy of these latter as to leave no 
tlteaters for anything else. 

Meanwhile the void left at Daly's is still ach- 
ing—so far as the world at large 1s aware. 
Naturally rumors galore have been rife—first 
it is reported that George Clarke is to fill it, 
then the post is assigned to George Alexan- 
der, and finally, with all the confidence that 
the mystic third time is supposed to impart, 
we are told that the mantle of leading man 
has fallen on the shoulders of H. B. Conway. 
But Mr. Daly is noted for his ability to keep 
his own counsel. The members of his com- 
pany are as ignorant of his plans as are the 
rest of us. To be sure, he has just arrived 
from England, bringing Arthur Bourchier 
with him, but we do not dare to say even yet 
that Mr. Bourchier is the man. The San 
Francisco Ca//, 1n discussing the matter, 
heads its article, ‘‘ $8,000 a Year Goes a Beg- 
ging,” and in the course of it the writer says: 
‘““Mr. Clarke may fill the position for a time, 
but its permanent occupant must be a 
younger, lighter,and more graceful comedian. 
The position of leading juvenile at Daly's is 
worth $8,000 a year for a new man, although 
Mr. Drew received more than that. Taking 
into consideration its high class audiences, 
its development of talent under the best 
stage manager in the country, and its conse- 
place is the most 
companies of 


reputation, the 
one in the stock 


quent 
enviable 
America.” 
* * + 

BEFORE leaving the subject of Mr. Drew 
we will append a bit of gossip emanating 
from the Brooklyn 7imes, anent the manner 
in which he became transformed from stock 
It appears that Mrs. Fernandez, the 


to star. 
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dramatic agent, well known through her 
management of the stage children's Christ- 
mas festival, was the middleman, or woman 
rather. She suggested the idea to Charles 
Frobman, who “enthused” at once and of- 
fered Mrs. Fernandez the biggest fee of the 
sort on record if she could bring the transfer 
about. Whereupon Mrs. Fernandez pro- 
ceeded at once tocall upon Mr. Drew, and 
not finding him at home, remarked to his 
wife: ‘* Tell your husband whenever he feels 
dissatisfied at Daly’s to come around and see 
me.” Within a fortnight the contract with 
Frohman was signed. 
* * + 

Ir our leading men and women have the 
“star” bee buzzing in their bonnets, there is at 
least one manager with a ‘‘ stock” one in his. 
This is Mr. Greenwall, who has recently as- 
sumed control of the Union Square. He has 
been telling the reporters of his ambition to 
shed on the house the luster of the old palmy 
days—no pun intended—when Shook and Pal- 
mer controlled its fortunes and long runs 
were the regular thing there. A novel fea- 
ture of his idea is the fact that he will try his 
plays and people on the road for an extended 
period before bringing them to New York, 
having booked combinations at his theater 
until March 20, to permit of this outside prac- 
tice. Usually the metropolis is the luckless 
dog on which new pieces and players are 
tried and then pushed to some sort of a run 
for the purpose of securing the New York 
trade mark. And here is another point on 
which Manager Greenwall differs from many 
of his brethren. He declares that if the play 
fails to please he will not try to force it. 
‘‘ More money has been lost by false pride at 
such junctures,” he says, ‘‘ than the public is 
aware of.” 

The repertoire of the Union Square from 
date until the beginning of the stock season 
is appended: 

The Liliputians will remain 
weeks, when comes in succession Harry San- 
ford's production, a strong melodrama with 
Joseph Haworth and Frederick Paulding in 
the cast. They remain until January 9, when 
the Henley Boucicault combination have the 
house for three weeks. Frohman’s comedi- 
ans in ‘*Gloriana,” Milton Nobles in his new 


for twelve 
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comedy, and Tom Keene in his Shaksperian 
roles will carry the dates to March 20. 
* * * 

MeMBERs of the profession are not usually 
credited with being squeamish in the matter 
of kissing. But the New York Press is respon- 
sible for the assertion that Sydney Drew as- 
sumed a role in ‘‘ The Kentucky Colonel” for 
which he was not suited, simply because his 
wife refused to lavish her endearments on the 
man who was originally billed for it. Mrs. 
Drew, by the way, is the daughter of 
McKee Rankin, and she, with Frederic 
Bryton of ‘* Forgiven” fame, is to tour the 
South with ‘‘ The Colonel.” This ‘‘ character 
comedy” was written by Opie Read, and has 
just finished a run of four weeks at the Union 
Square. It reminds one faintly of ‘* Colonel 
Carter,” but has much more “go” in it. It 
can also boast that rara avis in these days, a 
really original situation, that of the tit for tat 
trick playing in the second act on which the 
whole trend of the piece hinges. Mr. Rankin 
makes an excellent colonel, his Southern 
pronunciation being perfect. The Boyd 
Savely of Frederic Bryton is really an artistic 
creation. It is a difficult part, and but few 
actors could both look it and ‘play it well. 
Mr. Bryton’s handsome physique and _ his 
forceful delineation of the hot tempered 
Southerner’s character combine to make his 
rendition a masterly one. 

* * * 

ALTHOUGH with the transformation of the 
Casino into a concert hall New York loses its 
“home of comic opera,” there is no fear that 
we shall suffer from a lack of that commodity. 
Mr. J. M. Hill, who has now concentrated all 
his forces on the Standard Theater, is pre- 
paring to make that hitherto luckless house the 
scene of a dazzling triumph. And this ought 
not to be a difficult matter with the attrac- 
tions he has secured—attractions many, but 
all combined in one. Fuirst and foremost 
there is Marie Tempest, the little Dresden 
china prima donna, as she is called. Miss 
Tempest’s salary, by the way, is to be $600 
per week, it is said. The opera in which she 
is to make her début at the Standard on 
November 14 is by two men who ought to 
have been in a cheerful frame of mind to 
write it, as they are the fortunate authors of 
‘“*Robin Hood,” De Koven and Smith. 

And lastly there will be eighty singers in 
the company, including Hubert Wilke, added 
to which is promised a ballet of unusual 
ability. 

Pending this production ‘‘ Jane” fills the 
bill at this house. Lottie Collins of ‘ Ta-ra- 
ta-boom-de-ay ” fame was booked to serve as 
a curtain raiser, but she was unfortunately a 
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passenger on the Normannia and until Septem- 
ber 16 was in quarantine, where she beguiled 
the time for her fellow prisoners by going 
through her entire repertoire. 

A. M. Palmer was another theatrical un- 
fortunate, who for two weeks was “held at 
bay.” Mr. Palmer’s theater, by the way, is to 
witness the production of Bronson Howard’s 
new play, ‘‘ Aristocracy,” in November. 

* * * 

WorkK on the new Empire Theater, at 
Broadway and Fortieth Street, is going 
rapidly forward, and it looks very much as 
though it could be opened on the date origin- 
ally fixed—December 26. The inaugural at- 
traction will doubtless be Charles Frolman’s 
comedians in Oscar Wilde’s ‘‘Lady Winder- 
mere’s Fan.”” The Empire, which is a small 
house, is to be managed by Al Hayman and 
Frank W. Sanger. Mr. Sanger has no longer 
anything to do with the Broadway, T. Henry 
French being in full control now. The an- 
nouncement that this house, too, was to be 
turned into a concert hall, is contradicted. 
Mr. French hopes ultimately to devote the 
theater entirely to comic opera, reserving it 
for the Bostonians, Lillian Russell, De Wolf 
Hopper, and Francis Wilson. At present 
there are bookings ahead which will defer this 
scheme fora while. ** Wang” still occupies 


the boards, and on October 3 will celebrate its 
450th performance. Before he leaves Mr. Hop- 


per intends to revive ‘‘The Lady or The 
Tiger.” After his departure ‘‘ The Country 
Circus ” will come to town in these quarters, 
to be succeeded at New Year’s by ‘ Ninety 
Days After Date,” the new comedy which 
Gillette has written all by himself. Room will 
be left to give this a run, and then Francis 


Wilson will reappear. 
* * * 


HERRMANN, *‘ the great and only,” opens his 
own theater this season. Apropos of this 
fact, we think our readers may be interested 
in the following anecdote of the ‘‘ king of 
magicians,” which we give on the authority of 
the Press: 

‘‘Herrmann nearly got caught in his own 
trap recently, and but for his presence of 
mind it would have cost him a $100 bill. He 
was riding down Sixth Avenue on a horse 
car and stood on the front end of the car 
when he pulled out his cash to pay his fare. 
A $100 treasury note was in the pile he pro- 
duced and a sudden gust of wind swept it out 
of his grasp and into the car. The breeze 
gallantly landed the bill in the lap of a lady, 
and, more remarkable still, in a pocketbook 
which she had just opened. 

‘“‘Herrmann rushed after his $100,and raising 
his hat, explained to the lady that the $100 
was his. She looked at him keenly, and, 
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equal to the emergency, said: ‘‘ Oh, no, Mr. 
Herrmann, I know you, sir. You must not 
play your ancient tricks on me. That bill is 
my own.” Herrmann stood aghast until he 
caught a lurking smile in the lady’s eye, and 
then with a mutual laugh the $100 bill was re- 
turned to its owner. Herrmann says if he 
knew the lady’s address he would serd her a 
box for his opening night. He forgot to get 
it.” 
* a * 

REALIsM in stage effects is yet on the still 
hunt for fresh paths of enterprise. Bicycle 
plays are reported to be quite numerous, 
** Cupid's Chariot ” being the name of one of 
them, and a pile driver is to be used, natur- 
ally with striking effect, in “A Nutmeg 
Match.” Overin Paris the Chatelet offers 
its patrons a real water waterfall and a cy- 
clone that wipes out of existence a canvas 


town. 
* + * 


STILL they come—would be Thespians, we 
mean. Here is a letter from a young hopeful, 
sent not long since to a leading manager, and 
which, with a laudable desire not to keep all 
the fun to himself, he gave to the press: 

‘Dear Sir—I want to know if you could 
kindley help me as I am onley a poor lad, as 
Iam desirus ot becomeing an accter Sirl 
have been working at a stick manifackerer in 
jondin I was Theirtwo years and my mass- 
ters like me verry much Sir I have two years 
characker I would be verry please if you 
would tell me what two do Sir I dont miend 
what it is as long as it on the stag Sir if you 
wante to know moore About me write and I 
will lett you know my Age 16.” 

* * * 

THE New York World quotes ‘the most 
successful of American playwrights "—can it 
mean Bronson Howard ?—as declaring that 
‘*the modern play is not written; it is built. 
It is not literature but mechanics.” After 
which the Wor/d goes on to cite an instance 
in point: 

‘‘An accomplished literary man wrote a play 
a year or two ago and submitted it to a man- 
ager. The manager was delighted with one 
‘stage situation’in it and begged the play- 
wright to add others, revising the play for 
that purpose. To make room for the situa- 
tions the story was suppressed and cohe- 
rency pretty well eliminated. Then the 
manager was more pleased with the piece 
than ever. He asked only that the literary 
quality be edited out of the dialogue, the 
fundamental conception of the play be elim- 
inated, and the action reduced by cutting off 
the dénouement. 


“That play is very successful on the 
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boards. But the literary man does not recog- 
nize it as anything he ever intended to do.” 

Commenting on the playwriglht’s assertion, 
set down above, the Rochester Post Express 
remarks: 

‘“‘At first hearing this seems a sorry thing 
to say, but itis true. A little experience will 
teach one that a quarter of the audience do 
not hear what is being said—as much through 
inattention or only desultory listening as 
from deafness or poor acoustics—and that, to 
make a popular success, grace, wit and 
humor must be sacrificed to make stage situ- 
ations.” 

Truly this is rather radical reasoning. If it 
be logical we had better return to pantomime 
at once and have done with it. 

* * * 

A PHILADELPHIA theater advertises a play 
in which appear ‘‘ the only twin stars in the 
world.” Why they should be any better for 
being twins, only the freakish mind of a dime 
museum manager can understand. This re- 
minds us of an item in the Dramatic Mirror 
which tells of a dramatist in England who 
is searching for a leading man whose father 
has been lost at sea. He wants him to play 
the part of a character thus bereaved in the 
new play he has written. 

* * * 

THE fire of August 27, which completely 
destroyed the stage of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, has turned out to be more seri- 
ous in its results than was at first thought. 
At the time, ‘‘Oh, the stockholders will re. 
build of course!” was the general feeling, 
but there were a few who did not feel so sure 
of this. They had not torgotten the dissatis- 
faction of some of these stockholders at the 
assessments so frequently levied upon them 
for the maintenance of that expensive exotic 
—grand opera. Here was an excuse for get- 
ting out, perhaps whole. But press and peo- 
ple were crying for the preservation of grand 
opera to the metropolis. It certainly did 
seem too bad that the dropping of a cigarette 
in a paint pot should deprive New York of 
one of its chief social attractions. 

The directors held a meeting, whereat the 
sentiment was all in favor of rebuilding, but 
it was necessary to consult the stockholders 
before any active steps could be taken. One 
meeting was held on September 9g, without 
any definite decision being reached, and a 
further consultation was appointed for a 
week from that date. Meanwhile the hopes 
of opera lovers ran high. It was even ru- 
mored that Mr. Abbey might be able to begin 
his season early in January. Then there was 
the suggestion of one of the stockholders, 
Mr. Harriman, that a National Opera be es- 
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tablished, with certain members of the pres- 
ent organization as a nucleus, and dividing a 
six months’ season between New York, Bus- 
ton, Chicago, and Philadelphia, moneyed men 
from all these cities being represented in the 
directory. 

Again the stockholders met on Friday, 
(fateful date!) September 16. ‘The conclusion 
they arrived at, to sell the magnificent tem- 
ple of music at public auction to the highest 
bidder, 1s now known to all. With.it the hopes 
of those who had been planning so trustingly 
fell witha thud. But the most ardent among 
them are not yet disheartened. They believe 
that the great buff house at Fortieth Street 
may still be bought by a select but faithful 
few, with money in their purse and the grand 
opera bee in their bonnets. And so hope we 
all of us. 

* * * 

Ar this writing Mr. Abbey’s plans are 
stiil undetermined. It appears that a fire 
clause in every contract will release him from 
all obligations to the artists engaged for the 
season. In case the company is not formed 
the greatest pecuniary loss would seem to fall 
upon them. 

The selling of the Metropolitan, as the 
7ribune suggests, may give more definite- 
ness to the plans for the alteration of the 
Carnegie Music Hall into an opera house. Itis 
well known that the directors have purchased 
the property in the rear of the hall with a 
view to constructing a stage, but as posses- 
sion cannot be given until next year, no im_ 
mediate succor can be expected from that 
quarter. 

* * * 

A WELCOME announcement is sent out by 
the Star Theater. Mr. Joseph Jefferson is to 
open at this house on October 10 for a fort- 
night’s season of ‘Rip Van Winkle.” This 
play, in which the veteran actor won his 
greatest reputation, with which indeed his 
name is indissolubly linked, has been shelved 
for several seasons now. Its reproduction 
will be a source of the deepest pleasure to 
the entire conmunity. The prices for seats 
will remain at the ordinary rates—$1.50 for 
orchestra chairs—and the management state 
that stalls can now be secured for any of the 
performances by written application. 

Roland Reed iias just concluded an engage- 
ment at this house, where he played ‘‘ Lend 
Me Your Wife” simultaneously with the per- 
formance of ‘‘ Jane” at the Standard. But 
although these two comedies are from the 
same source—a curtain raiser concerning it- 
self with the borrowing of a wife—they are 
so dissimilar in treatment that after seeing 
one of them the spectator’s pleasure is in- 
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creased rather than diminished by seeing the 
other. 
* * * 

Mr. REED's impersonation of the ‘* down 
East” captain, Abner Tarbox, is an excellent 
one. Itisa fact worthy of notice that the 
play in which he is at present appearing, re- 
quiring a live baby, ought to remind him of 
his début on the boards, which was accom- 
plished at the Walnut Street Theater, Phila- 
delphia, as an infant ia arms in the farce ** Mr, 
and Mrs. Peter White.” 

‘*On this occasion,” says the Boston T'ran- 
script, ‘he made a greater success than on 
his next appearance, the first glimpse of the 
stage which the comedian remembers. It 
was at the opening of the Academy of Music 
in Philadelphia, when an Italian company was 
to give a performance of ‘* Norma.” For the 
children’s parts little Roland and a cousin 
were selected, and they were instructed to 
lie quietly in bed with closed eyes. The 
cousin obeyed orders, but Roland was too 
wide awake, and he watched the curtain go 
up to the accompaniment of weird music. 
Suddenly he saw a woman approaching the 
bed with a drawn dagger. Instantly the little 
fellow sat up in bed, and a moment later the 
audience saw a lightly clad urchin scamper- 
ing across the stage running for dear life. It 
was his first and last appearance in grand 
opera.” 

* * * 

Mr. MANSFIELD's production of ‘* The 
Scarlet Letter” at Daly's has not been re- 
ceived with any great degree of favor by the 
critics. In the first place they seem to be 
pretty well agreed that Hawthorne's famous 
story is not adapted to dramatization, thrill- 
ing as it is in the reading, They go fur- 
ther than this: they declare that neither by 
training, temperament, nor sympathy is Mr. 
Mansfield suited to depict the character of 
Arthur Dimmesdale. But the play appears 
to draw well and the proposed production of 
‘“‘Grimaldi” is deferred. It is rumored that 
the Kendals have in mind the bringing out of 
a version of the ‘*Scarlet Letter” on their 
return to this country next year. 

To revert to Mr. Mansfield, his article, ‘‘ A 
Plain Talk on the Drama,” in the September 
North American Review, has brought down 
on his head a stinging rejoinder from a Lon- 
don theatrical journal, which charges him 
with ‘‘slanging ” all Europe, and calls upon 
him toname any American actor of * sterling 
merit” who has not been warmly received in 


England. 
* * * 


AxpouTt the extremest lengths to which ad- 
vertising can go was that which came near 
causing an international declaration of war 
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early last month. A play which has lately 
been seen in New York was billed for produc- 
tion at the Queen’s Theater, Montreal. The 
manager, thinking to get a little cheap noto- 
riety, after adorning the front of the house 
with the American flag, in honor of the com- 
pany, hired some roughs to haul it down and 
drag it in ignominy through the streets. A 
great hue and cry was raised, Robert Hilliard 
came before the curtain and made a stirring 
speech in reference to the act, which at the 
time he thought was a genuine insult to the 
States by the Canadians, and news of the 
affair was telegraphed all over the land. The 
manager became frightened and confessed. 
* * * 

A SEVERE commentary on the theater going 
element of New York's population is the fact 
that it has generously supported for nearly 
three months so worthless a variety show as 
‘*Sinbad.” It is almost beyond comprehen- 
sion how so coarse a performance can fill a 
fashionable metropolitan theater night after 
night. One rather expects rubbish and vul- 
garity in a Bowery playhouse, but not on 
Madison Square. With the exception of a 
fairly good ballet performance and a hand- 
some scenic effect at the close, there is hardly 
a redeeming feature in ‘‘Sinbad.” As for the 
cast, Louise Montague as Sinbad embodies 
almost all its merit, 

* * * 

‘*PURITANIA” received its first New York 
production September 18 at Miner’s hand- 
some new Fifth Avenue Theater. This is 
the operetta with which Pauline Hall has had 
such a run in Boston, and we must say that 
we cannot blame the Bostonians for liking it. 
The music may not be at all times free from 
reminders of some familiar airs, but the entire 
score is characterized by a dignity and grace 
that is all too seldom met with in present day 
works of this class. Mr. Kelley is evidently 
an American composer of whom we may be 
justified in expecting great things. The book, 
by C. M. S. McLellan, is exceedingly bright. 
Some of the * patter” songs and a great deal 
of the dialogue have the true Gilbertian ring. 
The entire opera is fresh, bright, breezy, and 
thoroughly American. ‘The success of this 
sort of theatrical entertainment, without a 
suggestive line or situation, is gratifying. 

The piece is most judiciously cast. Pauline 
Hall plays the young English earl with just 
the right dash of verve and go, and Louise 
Beaudet, as EZizabeth, the witch, is charming 
both to eye and ear. Harry McDonough's 
Atllsin Burgess, a conspirator from habit, 1s 
alone worth the price of admission, to quote 
from thecircus poster. His burlesquing of the 
methods of the stage conspirator is excructi- 
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atingly funny. Fred Solomon, as the Witch 
Finder General, both in make up and ren- 
dition, is a great hit, while Eva Davenport's 
Abigail and Jacques Kruger's Jonathan Blaze 
are also deserving of strong praise. From 
the foregoing list of names, the theater goer 
with a good memory will perceive that Miss 
Hall has gathered about her a great many 
erstwhile leading lights of the Casino, and, as 
we have intimated, to good purpose. 
* * * 

INHERITED brightness sometimes asserts it- 
self in the guise of aboomerang. An instance 
in point is supplied by an anecdote which the 
New York World tells concerning Beer- 
bohm Tree, the well known London actor. 
His little daughter was teasing him to buy 
her a pony. He declared that he could not 
afford to purchase such luxuries. But the 
child was a match for him. ‘ Then, papa, 
why don’t you play a little better and make 
more money ?” asked the dear little innocent. 
And Mr. Beerbohm Tree says he is going to 
buy her that pony if he has to work eight 
hours a day for it. 

* * * 

WE have mercifully passed out from and 
beyond the ‘‘chromo” epoch 1n_ periodical 
literature, but it looks as if we were threat- 
ened with something worse from the theaters. 
A playhouse in London is reported as giving 
away a necktie with every ticket sold. Well, 
some plays are bad enough to require bribes 
to induce people to go to see them. 

* * * 

Tuis reminds us of the statement, now go- 
ing the rounds on the authority of a ‘ trust- 
worthy New York manager, himself a vic- 
tim,” that some $180,000 was lost in the me- 
tropolis during the summer just passed by the 
policy of keeping on plays in defiance of the 
weather. The news from London is of simi- 
larimport. Our managers here are hoping 
for better things after election. Previous to 
that they know they cannot expect very 


much. 
* * *” 


ANOTHER concert hall is shortly to be added 
to New York's supply. The new candidate 
for popular favor is situated in Twenty Ninth 
Street, just west of Broadway and adjoining 
Daly's Theater. It is to be called the Im- 
perial, and the rates of admission are to be 
scaled away down, we understand, the high- 
est priced seat being thirty five cents. The 
New Park Theater, at Thirty Fifth Street 
and Broadway, now offersa variety entertain- 
ment as its regular bili, and this, with the 
Casino at Thirty Ninth Street in the same line 
of business, would seem to give the metrop- 
olis about all it can stand of this sort of thing 
—perhaps a little more. 
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THE DUKE AND THE BUTCHER BOY. 


A RECENTLY published book of personal 
reminiscences goes back as far as Queen Vic- 
toria’s predecessor, the ‘‘ Sailor King” Wil- 
liam, and recounts an incident that befell him 
before his accession to the throne, when he 
was only the Duke of Clarence. 

‘‘T had been riding one day,” said his Royal 
Highness, who was himself the authority for 
this detail of history, ‘‘unattended by a 
groom, between Teddington and Hampton 
Wick, when I was overtaken by a butcher’s 
boy on horseback, with a tray of meat under 
his arm. 

‘“* Nice pony that of your’n, old gen’lman,’ 
said he. 

‘** Pretty fair,’ I answered. 

‘«* Mine's a good’un, too,’ was his rejoinder; 
and he added, ‘I'll wager you a pot o’ beer, 
old man, you don’t trot to Hampton Wick 
quicker nor me.’ 

“TI declined the match,” continued the 
duke, ‘‘and the butcher boy, as he stuck his 
single spur into his nag'’s side, turned back 
and called out with a contemptuous sneer, ‘I 
knowed you was only a muff!’” 


THE INDIAN’S STRONG POINT. 


Tue Western boomer does not care for Lo, 

And frequently doth quote what has been 

said 
By one who might have been supposed to 
know; 

‘““The only Indian good 1s he that’s dead.” 
And yet thus much must certainly be stated 

About this dusky ward of our great nation’s, 
To be considered bad zz foto he’s not fated; 

He's liked by some—with reservations. 

THE HERO OF THE LIONS’ CAGE. 

To accuse a Frenchman of cowardice 1s to 
touch his pride at its tenderest point. Three 
or four weeks ago, in a café at Vincennes— 
France, not Indiana—such an accusation 
caused a warm dispute between a lawyer 
named Maitre and a wholesale butcher named 
Ango, ending in a bet that the latter gentle- 
man could not enter the lions’ cage in a men- 
agerie then showing at Vincennes in company 
with the lion tamer Lorange. The sum at 
stake was five hundred francs. 

The news of the wager spread through the 


little town, where M. Ango is well known, 
and as a natural consequence the show was 
packed with anxious sightseers at the even- 
ing performance, when the bet was to be lost 
or won. Punctually at nine o'clock the lion 
tamer and M. Ango entered the cage, in 
which there were no lions; and after the cheers 
which greeted their appearance had subsided 
the former advanced to the bars, and in a 
polite speech informed the public that M. 
Ango had won his bet, having accompanied 
him into the lions’ cage. 

‘“But what about the lions?” yelled the 
audience. 

‘‘This is the lions’ cage, and nothing was 
said about the lions being in it,” exclaimed 
M. Lorange. 

The public quickly saw the joke and cheered 
M. Ango to the echo as he withdrew from the 
cage. M. Maitre, however, flatly refused to 
pay the bet, and at last advices he was being 
sued for it by the wholesale butcher, who 
certainly proved his ingenuity if not his 
courage. 


THE END OF A CHASE, 
EVERYWHERE Kitty had sought the quota- 
tion— 
Browning and Tennyson, Shelley and Lang; 
Shakspere she handled with great venera- 
tion, 
Shutting, however, the tomes with a bang. 


Byron she searched, and Swinburne so burn- 
ing— 


Poe, Austin Dobson, Longfellow, Moore: 
Leaves of each one she was futilely turning, 
Hopeless her searching as ever before. 


Then wearied, tearful, she angrily flirted 
Out of the library, rushed she distraught. 
‘*Let’s give itup,” then she poutingly blurted, 
‘kor I have forgotten the line that we 
sought.” 


CURIOSITIES OF THE CHOLERA. 

THE story of an epidemic is almost wholly 
atragic one. It means suffering and death 
for its victims, sorrow and loss for its sur- 
vivors. Too often it brings out in dark 
colors the sordid selfishness and craven 
cowardliness of those whom it threatens. 
Yet here and there there are in the picture 
bright gleams of bravery and devotion. The 
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German Emperor declined to heed the sum- 
mons of Hamburg in her extremity, but doc- 
tors, nurses, and priests came forward freely 
to risk their lives in ministering to the 
stricken ones. Nor were such acts of hero- 
ism limited to the German port. Here in 
New York there was a call to dangerous 
quarantine work that was promptly ans- 
wered. In Paris, again, we read of a porter 
at the Saint Antoine Hospital offering some 
of his blood to be transfused into the veins of 
a lady who had volunteered to serve there as 
a nurse and had caught the fatal contagion. 

From India there comes a statement that 
the bodies of British sailors who died of 
cholera in Bombay Harbor, and were buried 
at sea, have communicated the disease to 
those grim ocean scavengers, the sharks, with 
the result that throughout East Indian waters 
the dreaded monsters are dying off in thous- 
ands. Thus may some good come from the 
direst evil. 


A LOCK OF HAIR, 


You found it on the floor, you say, 
This little lock of hair, 

And ask me why so carelessly 
I treat a thing so fair. 


*Tis true that it did once adorn 
A lovely maiden’s brow ; 

She’s tall and fair; I loved her well, 
I love her even now. 


This little curl of glossy hair— 
She dropped it in the waltz— 

I do not care to cherish long 
Because, you see, ’tis false. 


A SCOTCH COURTSHIP. 


A BRIEF idyl of Scotch life, such as might 
come from Mr. Barrie’s pen, is reported as an 
incident of actual occurrence by an English 
It seems that on the shores 
of the Moray Firth there is an out of the way 
but flourishing village of some fourteen hun- 
dred inhabitants, consisting chiefly of fisher- 


contemporary. 


folk. Its young men and maidens do not 
court in the orthodox fashion. Their method 
is much more prosaic, and what is character- 
istic of one case may generally be accepted 
as characteristic of them all. There 1s, of 
course, an occasional instance of genuine 
old fashioned courtship, but that is rather a 
rare exception. 

‘* Mother,” said one .young man on his re- 
turn from a successful herring fishing, ‘‘ I’m 
goan to get merrid.” 

‘* Weel, Jeems; a’ think ye sh’d just gang 
an’ ask yer cousin Marack.” 

And as he had no particular preference, he 
went straight away to ask her. 
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‘*Wull ye tak me, Marack ?” was the brusk 
and business-like query which he put to the 
young woman in the presence of her sister 
Bella. 

But Mary had promised her hand to an- 
other that same evening. 

“I canna tak ye, Jeems,” was her reply; 
and then, turning to her sister; ‘‘ Tak ye ‘im, 
Bellack.” 

And the sister took him. 

THE FOX HUNTER. 
As forth he rides, he turns his head, 
And waves a last good by; 
And the gallant hunter’s fair young wife 
Can scarce restrain a sigh. 


“*Tis not the danger of the chase 
I fear for him,” she cried; 

‘* His horse is strong and sure of foot, 
And he is skilled to ride. 


‘* But oh—and when I think of it 
My heart is in my throat— 
I fear that some bad, wicked boy 
Will stone his bright red coat!” 
THE TRAGICAL STORY OF MR. JACKSMITH. 


” 


‘*MaTRIMONY,” said young Jacksmith, “isa 
lottery. Some draw prizes, but more draw 
the blankedest kind of blanks. I have never 
been married, but I once came within one of 
it. Her name was Brown. She tangled my 
heart in the shimmering snare of her blonde 
Tinglets, and so sweet was the bondage my 
soul did implore the right to continue her 
slave evermore, with my heart enmeshed in 
her hair, or words to that effect.” 

An orphan calf out in the yard bawled 
loudly. 

‘* Well, I had a rival,” continued Jacksmith, 
‘“‘a hyena by the name of Sprowl. It was nip 
and tuck with us for a while, but eventually I 
gained the bulge on him and nipped the tuck 
out of him. The wedding day drew on apace, 
and I drew on my imagination and pictured 
myself in fancy almost within the gates of 
Paradise. Sprowl, my rival, came around 
and congratulated me, and loaned me his 
horse to drive the four miles that intervened 
between me and bliss. To show that I cher- 
ished no malice, I accepted the loan and there- 
by saved three dollars livery hire. 

‘* About two o'clock I donned my trousseau, 
got into the buggy and started. The cere- 
mony was to take place at four. All went 
well till he trotted down the hill and into the 
river, Which was several hundred yards wide 
at the ford. The horse drank. Perhaps he 
became convinced that he would never have 
another opportunity to do so if he left that 
river. At any rate, he refused to budge 
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from the middle of the ford, where the water 
was body deep. 

‘“‘I remonstrated with him. Sprowl had 
thoughtfully removed the whip. I beat the 
animal with the reins, but he was founded on 
a rock and moved not. A freckle speckled 
boy approached the opposite bank, seated 
himself on astump and whistled ‘I'll meet 
you when the sun goes down.’ He hada line 
in the water and once in a while he caught a 
catfish. The horse would move presently, I 
thought. He didn’t, but remained as solidly 
rooted as the rock of what’s-it-name. The 
hands of my watch were galloping around in 
frantic endeavor to reach four. I could not 


wade ashore without ruining my trousseau. 
And the boy whistled and caught cats. 

‘‘ Somebody would surely come along soon 
and give me a lift, I thought, and I'd leave 
Sprowl's confounded horse to drive himself 


home. Several wagons splashed past, all of 
them going in the direction from which I had 
come. Their occupants all knew exactly 
what would start the horse. One suggested 
that I tie a cord around the animal's right 
ear. I had no cord; neither had he. He 
sighed, reckoned that it looked a heap like 
rain, and splashed off. The next suggested 
that I build a fire under the horse. * That was 
clearly impossible. The boy continued to 
whistle and fish. 

‘““‘The next man had no remedy to offer, 
but told me a harrowing tale of a horse that 
had balked for three nights and days on a 
stretch. The next comer was reminded of a 
funny story as long as from here to yonder. 
Even that did not start the horse. And the 
boy continued to finish his whistle. 

‘* Presently along came a Good Samaritan, 
who took in the situation at a glance. 

‘*¢ Balky, har?’ he exclaimed. ‘Wal, I 
don’t know of any way of startin’ him. But 
here——’ And he handed me a jolly, rascally 
flask of red liquor. ‘S’pose you know what 
the Governor of North Carolina said to the 
Governor of South Carolina?’ he added as he 
budded up his team. 

‘“‘T had heard of that famous utterance. 
Four o’clock came and the horse was immov- 
able. I gnashed my teeth and the boy on the 
stump kept on whistling. I extracted the 
cork from the jolly bottle. A generous drink 
made me feel like a new man. Presently I 
took a drink with the new man. A little later 
the new man took a drink withme. Then we 
drank together. 

“The surroundings, viewed through the 
jolly bottle, took a rosy hue. When two men 
drink together, they often get drunk together. 
The new man and I began to feel very rich. 
We refuted the utterances of the Governor of 
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North Carolina. The whistle of the boy on 
the stump sounded like the trill of a mocking 
bird. The gurgle of the water was as the 
tinkle of silver bells. The new man and I be- 
came independently wealthy and did not care 
two whoops whether school kept or not. We 
forgot what day it was and why we were 
there. We emptied the jolly bottle and 
hurled it at the horse with a wild howl. 

“The animal, becoming convinced that I 
did not care if he never started, walked out 
of the river and up the road. The boy 
slipped off from the stump and scudded on 
ahead of us. Being busy with the idea that 
the whipsocket was a telephone through 
which I desired to send a message to the Gov- 
ernor of North Carolina, I forgot all about 
the horse. Straying from the way he should 
have gone, he turned the buggy into a gully 
and dumped me out. The boy came back 
and took him by the head. Another buggy 
drove up. 

‘** Here he is, boss!’ called the boy. 

“*All right, Jimmy,’ said one of the oc- 
cupants of the buggy. ‘Here is the dollar I 
promised you for watching him. Take the 
horse home.’ 

**Oh-h-h! The horrid worm,’ shuddered a 
feminine voice. ‘To think that I should ever 
have imagined that I loved ¢Aat/ Ugh!’ 

‘““* Never mind, dear,’ said the man. ‘I 
—’ and there was the sound of osculation 
as they drove off. 

“It was that hyena in 
Sprowl—and with him Mrs. 
Brown. Just how that hyena had worked 
upon her feelings and persuaded her that I 
had deserted her, and so won the prize, I 
never asked.” 

Jacksmith concluded and the orphan calf 
bawled again. 


human 
Sprowl, née 


shape, 


A DIFFERENCE IN STYLE. 
SWEET Phyllis sat upon a stile 
With Love and me beside her, 
Her red lips in a pouting smile— 
A pout ?—her eyes belied her. 


My thoughts were merry as the day, 
And, though the joke was shocking, 
I shouted, quick, and turned away: 
‘* A spider’s on your stocking.” 


The fun, of course, I did not see 
But heard an exclamation 

That sounded much like ‘ Gracious me!” 
And guessed the consternation. 


Then Phyllis sat upon the style 
Of men who would deride her; 

But she no longer sits the while 
With love and me beside her. 
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TO OUR READERS. 

Lf you like this magazine—and we nat- 
urally assume that you do or you would 
not be readers of tt—shall we not hope 
that you will now and again speak of zt 
to your friends, who would perhaps find 
Little 
courtesies of this sort on the part of our 
readers are tnvaluable—they do for us 
what no advertising can accomplish. 
The best friends of a publication are its 


readers. 


zt a magazine to their taste? 


INFAMOUS MONEY GETTERS. 

Tuls country has recently had such an 
exhibition of cold, inhuman greed as it is to 
be hoped it will never witness again. No 
Shylock ever possessed qualities of avarice 
more despicable than those exhibited by 
the management of the Hamburg-Ameri- 
can Packet Company. It is difficult to im- 
agine a body of men in this age—men at 
the head of a great corporation—so utterly 
insensible to all human interests as to 
dump upon America ship load after ship 
load of the scum of humanity, reeking with 
a deadly pestilence, simply that the divi- 
dends of their corporation might be increas- 
ed. Such infamous rapacity on the part of 
these foreign money getters calls loudly 
for the most scathing denunciation. 

Their action in bringing pest laden im- 
migrants to our shores is made more con- 
temptible by their inconceivable meanness, 
as exhibited by their agents here, in their 
almost utter disregard for the quarantined 
passengers on their pest ships. It was a 
citizen of New York who first went to the 
aid of those imprisoned down the bay, 
urged to this generous act by a human 
kindness that is evidently foreign to the 
Hamburg-American representatives, to 
whom appeal after appeal had been made 
in vain. If there ever was an occasion for 
resorting to the boycott that occasion is 
now at hand, and this Hamburg-American 


Packet Company is the infamous concern 
to be boycotted. 


IT MUST BE STOPPED. 

Or the political conventions of last year 
only four made mention in their platforms 
of the subject of immigration. ‘Three of 
the four merely indorsed the exclusion, or 
supposed exclusion, of ‘ vicious, criminal, 
and pauper” aliens. The fourth—that of 
the Massachusetts Republicans, it may be 
noted—went a little further, and urged that 
‘‘ while honesty, intelligence, and industry 
will always find a welcome on these shores, 
the benefits of our institutions should not 
be extended toimmigrants whose character 
or condition makes them elements of dan- 
ger to the very institutions whose shelter 
they seek; and we insist that loyalty to 
these institutions and the capacity to un- 
derstand and sympathize with them shall 
be the first and indispensable requisite in 
those who seek to be invested with the 
dignity of citizenship.” 

We congratulate the framers of this 
plank, which possesses an emphasis unfor- 
tunately rare in such declarations, on the 
fact that they seem to have been in ad- 
vance of their political contemporaries in 
dealing with a question of vital importance 
to the country’s welfare. Public opinion 
on that question is flowing their way, and 
with a rapidly Public 
opinion is no longer satisfied with laws 
that exclude, or pretend to exclude, aliens 
who are proved to be criminals or paupers. 
It demands that more rigorous and effect- 
ive measures be adopted to prevent the 
poisoning of the nation’s very existence by 
the polluted stream that is pouring into it 
from the old world’s foulest reservoirs of 
ignorance and degradation. 

In articles that have appeared in this de- 
partment in previous months we have 
pointed out that in the development of a 
new country, however vast its natural re- 
sources, there must come a time when for- 
eign immigration, once unquestionably ben- 


swelling tide. 
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eficial, becomes injurious. We have given 
reasons for believing that America has al- 
ready reached this turning point. We have 
shown further—as anybody can discover 
from the commonest books of reference— 
that within a few years there has been a 
total and very ominous change in the char- 
acter of the immigration we receive from 
Zurope. From 1840 to 1870 the statistics 
show 5,874,687 arrivals from Great Britain 
and Ireland, Germany and Scandinavia— 
settlers from northern nations, akin to the 
typical American stock; men and women 
who were undoubtedly a valuable contribu- 
tion to the bone and sinew of the country. 
All the rest of Europe, in the period 
named, sent us only 355,871, most of whom 
were from France. But at present the 
quota of the northern countries is swamped 
by the armies of refugees*from southern 
and eastern Europe, the fugitives of starva- 
tion and oppression, the slaves of ignor- 
ance and poverty, the offscourings of a pop- 
ulation utterly alien to our national charac- 
ter and institutions, our modes of life and 
thought, our methods of government. The 
half civilized, half savage empire of the 
Czar, now scourged by famine and pesti- 
lence, sends us more than any other coun- 
try. Next in numbers are the swarthy 
sons of Italy and Hungary. Turkey, Ar- 
menia, and the uttermost lands of the Fast 
are forwarding us what may be the advance 
guard of a horde that will invade us if we 
allow it. 

Is not the population of the United 
States already more than sufficiently heter- 
ogeneous ? The census of 1890 showed that 
the native white, born of native parents, 
represented only fifty four per cent of the 
total. In other words almost half of the 
inhabitants of this country were negroes, 
foreigners, and persons of foreign parent- 
Of our sixty two millions, seven and 
of color—including 


age. 
a half were people 
Chinese, Japanese, and civilized Indians ; 
nine millions were foreign whites, and 
eleven and a half were of foreign parent- 
age. The great representative State of New 
York had 2,520,807 native whites of native 
parentage, and 3,403,145 inhabitants of 
alien birth or parentage. We have heard 
of the advantages sometimes gained by an 
admixture of blood, but has not our 
national stock had quite enough of this 
doubtful strengthening? Can it assimilate 
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and Americanize the tremendous alien 
element already present? Is not the ad- 
mission of an element still more alien and 
far more difficult, if not entirely incapable, 
of assimilation a frightful risk to the very 
existence of the nation? 

Where, in this state of affairs, is the 
American's influence in the government of 
his country? Already he is pretty well 
swamped by the ‘Irish vote” and the 
‘“German vote”; the ‘Italian vote” is 
looming up as a factor in politics ; we hear 
of a ‘‘ Hebrew vote ” in New York ; and we 
may soon see our statesmen forced to bow 
the knee to a ‘* Magyar vote," a ‘‘ Slavonic 
vote, ’’ and perhaps a ‘“‘ Circassian” or an 
‘« Arab vote.” 

Where, again, is the American working 
man when he is literally surrounded by 
these myriads of alien competitors, accus- 
tomed to a lower standard of civilization 
and lesser wages? ‘* What can our labor- 
ing men gain,” said a well known New 
York clergyman a few Sundays ago, ‘' by 
striking for higher wages when every 
steamship brings hundreds of starving im- 
migrants who are glad to get work at any 
price? We pay enormous sums for the os- 
tensible purpose of protecting the Ameri- 
can workman, yet everywhere the pauper 
laborer of southeastern Europe swarms 1n 
his path and competes with native industry 
by offering to do work for half the price 
paid the American laborer. Thousands 
come under service to contractors who sell 
their labor. You can buy one or a thou- 
sand laborers from the Italian padrones in 
this city.” 

Truly it is farcical to prate of the advan- 
American 


” 


tages gained by ‘‘ protecting 
industries when we do not “ protect” the 
only commodity that the vast majority of 
men possess, their sole source of livelihood 
—their labor. 

The Jewish Messenger calls attention to 
a phase of this great question in pointing 
out the existence of a veritable Ghetto in 
the heart of New York, ‘‘ due wholly to the 
enormous increase of Russian immigra- 
tion.” It was there that a very threatening 
outbreak of typhus occurred last spring, 
and ‘‘ today,” the Messenger continues, 
‘“‘the danger signal is raised again. May 
God avert the epidemic from our city; but 
if the cholera makes its appearance, where 
will it take firmer root than in the crowded 
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tenements and unsightly purlieus of the 
east side down town, where Jews of Rus- 
sian and Polish nationality predominate in 
the mass of mongrel population which has 
drifted to our shores of late years? The 


situation is perilous for the immediate 


future. As long as we permit a Ghetto, 
with all its surroundings and peculiarities, 
the element of danger is there. If we en- 
dure a Russian atmosphere in our own city, 
we cannot be surprised at the consequen- 
ces.” And the Hebrew journal's wise con- 
clusion is that ‘‘ whatever the necessities of 
our unhappy brethren in Europe, we have 
no right to permit them to abuse American 
hospitality.” 

In bringing the immigration question to 
the front, the menace of cholera has done 
a valuable service. It has undoubtedly 
helped to awaken the nation to a realiza- 
tion of the dangers that threaten it from 
this source—dangers among which the 
perils of pestilence are but minor items. 
The wave of Chinese invasion, which Con- 
gress has met and repelled with ironclad 
legislation, constitutes no such threat to 
the welfare of America as does the oncom. 
ing horde from southern and _ eastern 
Europe. 

‘*We have got this year,” remarks the 
New York Suz, ‘‘ hundreds of thousands 
of the most undesirable kinds of immi- 
grants that ever came to the United 
States, people who do not take up land for 
farming purposes, who are unfamiliar with 
the skilled industries, who are unfitted for 
the pursuits that are advantageous to our 
American community, who are in a state 
of deplorable impoverishment, who do not 
possess the intelligence required for Ameri- 
can citizenship, and who have been de- 
moralized by ages of despotism and 
degradation. It is well that some bars 
should be put up against the indiscriminate 
immigration of people of this kind, millions 
upon millions of whom are now desirous of 
rushing to this country.” 

The Sun's statement of the situation is 
undeniably a conservative one. It is time, 
and more than time, to put up bars of 
the strongest and most effective kind 
against this intolerably injurious and dan- 
gerous movement. The question is the 
most important one of the day. If our 
legislators decline to take it up speedily and 
in a thorough and honest way, public 
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opinion is likely to take a shape before long 
that will compel them to action. 

IS IT CHOLERA IN NEW YORK? 

Ar the time of writing this there have 
been in New York five deaths assigned to 
Asiatic cholera, and several days have 
passed without any further cases. Later 
developments may have given matters a 
new aspect before these pages reach the 
reader. 

Now it may be presumptuous for the lay 
observer to question, or appear to question, 
the infallibility of the doctors, but there are 
certainly some puzzling features in the ac- 
cepted version of the situation. If the dis- 
ease be the deadly scourge of the Orient, 
whence did these victims, living at widely 
distant points of the city, receive the con- 
tagion, which, says medical science, comes 
only from actual contact, direct or indirect, 
with the discharges of a previous patient? 
Of course it cannot be expected that the 
precise course of infection should always be 
traced with exactitude, but it is very 
strange that in only one of the New York 
cases should there be even the most 
shadowy explanation of its origin. 

Then again, why was the disease so uni- 
formly fatal? Elsewhere it has invariably 
spared about sixty per cent of its victims. 
It may be answered that the number of 
cases was so small that this contention 
has little force. Granted; yetin connection 
with others it is not wholly valueless. 

But most puzzling of all is the total ab- 
sence of any extension of the disease. 
Zvery one knows, for past experience has 
abundantly shown it, that within its speci- 
fied lines of operation the contagion of 
cholera is pervasive, rapid, and deadly. 
Now the members of the municipal health 
board admit that probably at least two or 
three hundred persons were in dangerous 
contact with these New York cases in their 
early stages, before they were reported 
and isolated. It must be remembered that 
they were scattered through some of the 
most densely populated districts of the 
city. And yet, after an interval longer 
than what the medical books call the 
‘*period of incubation,” not a single sec- 
ondary case has appeared. Unaccountable 
as the movements of an epidemic often are, 
it seems almost unaccountably unaccount- 
able that King Cholera should o’erleap the 
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formidable barriers raised to exclude him 
from New York, should get not only a 
foothold but several distinct footholds in 
the midst of its population, and then, when 
the city was apparently at his mercy, should 
simply vanish as if he were far milder 
than measles. If the disease be one of 
such feeble aggressive power, then how 
utterly ridiculous is the apprehension that 
its near approach created in the public 
mind, and how positively criminal the 
alarmist utterances of the newspapers that 
have painted gloomy pictures of its threat- 
ened ravages. 

Then as to the details of the cases them- 
selves, without attempting to discuss their 
symptoms with the polysyllabic authorita- 
tiveness of scientific medicine, some of the 
reported facts are strangely at variance 
with the accepted notions of cholera. One 
of the victims is said to have suffered for 
two weeks from the sickness of which he 
died, and first contracted it not in New 
York but in a country village where he 
must surely have been remote from cholera 
infection. In every case it may be noted 
that the friends and neighbors of the suf- 
ferers, who’ saw them before physicians 
were summoned, stoutly deny that the dis- 
ease was anything more than some of the 
ordinary forms of dysentery, never very 
rare in summer, 

The sole decisive ground for attributing 
these deaths to cholera is the report of the 
two ‘ bacteriological experts” that their 
miscroscopic examination convinced them 
of the presence of that particular species 
of minute organism which is believed to be 
the cause of the disease. ‘That report of 
course we cannot dispute, further than 
by expressing a doubt whether bacteriol- 
, ascience that began only a few years 
, 1S sufficiently advanced to render its 
conclusions infallible. ‘The distinct varie- 
ties of bacteria are presumably to be 
counted by myriads, for the abundance of 
species tends to increase as we descend 
the scale of animal life. Have all of those 
that are parasitic with humanity been dis- 
tinguished and described with sufficient 
definiteness to preclude any possibility of 
a mistake in identification? Dr. Jenkins 
himself seems to admit the existence of a 
doubt on this point when he is quoted as 
saying that he was ‘‘inclined to believe 
that cholerine "—which he evidently distin- 
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guishes from the Asiatic plague—‘‘ must 
produce a bacillus similar to that of true 
cholera.” 

We venture to state the belief that if the 
bacteriologists’ report were submitted as 
expert evidence in an important lawsuit, the 
opposing counsel would be able to cast very 
considerable doubt upon its title to implicit 
credence. 

New York’s little ‘‘cholera scare” did 
good work in stimulating the energies of 
street cleaners and sanitary inspectors, 
with the result of an undoubted contribu- 
tion to the healthfulness of the metropolis. 
On the other hand it has wrought incal- 
culable damage to business. The news- 
papers have been shortsighted to a lament- 
able degree in picturing the most sensa- 
tional phases of the plague for the mani- 
fest purpose of increased sales. 

But the ‘‘ scare”? in New York has been 
of small dimensions as compared to that in 
other cities, which have grown frantic with 
fear, believing—as they well might, judg- 
Ing from the sensational reports of the 
local press—that New York had suddenly 
become a pest center that threatened the 
deadliest peril to the entire country. 
‘““Scare headings,” such as war might 
bring out, have been in constant use re- 
cently in American papers outside of New 
York. Such journalism may be sustained 
by the temporary profit of the counting 
room, but it should not be encouraged by 
the public on whom such unwarranted ex- 
aggeration is foisted in the guise of au- 
thentic news. 


A NEW DEPARTURE FOR SOCIETY. 

Ir seems that the feminine wardrobe, 
which already comprises special depart- 
ments for morning, for afternoon, for even- 
ing, for riding, for driving, for walking, 
and for a wide assortment of other times 
and seasons, amusements and occupations, 
is this winter to be increased by the ad- 
dition of a special costume for—Sunday 
school? No, for skirt dancing. 

The monitors of fashion who lend their 
talents to the daily press assure us that 
amateur skirt dancers will during the com- 
ing season be found in every well regulated 
household, and regale us with descriptions 
of the necessary outfit. It all sounds very 
attractive—the skirt of gauzy crépe de 
Chine, the ‘‘ Nautch girl bodice,” the tights 
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(don’t blush—blushes are no longer consid- 
ered becoming), and the white kid shoes. 
The skirt, we are told, should be thirty 
yards in circumference at the bottom and 
gored to nothing—or, we presume, as near 
nothing as possible-—at the waist. It 
should be specked with spangles to pro- 
duce a ‘‘ weird, sparkling effect when you 
catch up the skirt and twirl and twist it to 
do the bat figure, the angel figure, the fairy 
figure, the Bacchante figure, and all the 
rest of the figures.” 

For the tights—if any of our readers per- 
sist in being shocked at the idea of wear- 
ing such things, let us call them poems— 
for the poems, then, gray is recommended 
as the best color, because it ‘* will work up 
best under the glare of the lime light.” 
Just what is the prescribed process of 
‘‘working up” we are not told, but we 
conclude that it will be the same for ama- 
teur skirt dancers as for the eminent pro- 
fessional exponents of the art, and that the 
level to which the poems will ‘‘ work up” 
will be that of the gasoliers if not that of 
the ceiling. 

The weak point of skirt dancing, consi- 
deied in its scientific aspect, is that too 
much depends on the competence of the 
lime light man. It is admitted by the eulo- 
gists of the new art that the most tasteful 
and energetic exhibition of poems in gray 
médy be ruined by unskillful manipulation 
of the calcium. A wrong combination with 
the hue of the poems may make the angel 
figure like a ghost, the bat figure like an 
angel in the agonies of dyspepsia, and the 
sprite figure like an angry South Dakota 
widow. 

Apart from this defect, however, the art 
scems to be that the best families 
should welcome and encourage. Matrons 
may at first, perhaps, shrink from allowing 
their daughters to reveal their charms in 
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the ‘‘ working up” process of the gray 
poems. On consideration, however, they 
will see the folly of such an objection, The 
appearances of the poems are so fugitive, so 
in listinet, so flashlike, that the most keen 
eyed male observer, after the conclusion 
of the performance, could not conscienti- 
ously take oath to any detail of their con- 
figuration, and the artiste, consequently, 
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could not possibly be convicted of im- 
modesty, 


LIANA IN CHICAGO. 


New Yorkers who admired the graceful 
figure of Diana that recently surmounted 
the tower of Madison Square Garden, and 
saw her descend from her lofty station not 
without regret, will be amused at the pro- 
test that has gone out against the goddess 
at her new homein Chicago. It seems that 
ladies prominently identified with the 
moral and intellectual movement in the 
Lake City have made the alarming discov- 
ery that the statue of the goddess of the 
chase and of chastity is indecent. 

‘*It would be a disgrace to the American 
people to place such a nude figure in so 
prominent a place,” says one of them, in 
protesting against Diana’s elevation to the 
pinnacle of the Agricultural Building at 
the World’s Fair. 

‘‘Tt is a disgrace to civilized womanhood 
and should be resented by every true 
woman of the land,” declares another. 

‘We have to fight this immoral senti- 
ment every day, and it would be a com- 
mentary on our civilization to exhibit 
anything like that at our World’s Fair,” 
reiterated a third; and a body of ladies in 
that Western Athens, the town of Evans- 
ton, Illinois, have issued a protest declaring 
that they will boycott the Fair if Diana, 
late of the Garden, is to be a part of it. 

Truly this is a wide country, and widely 
variant are its standards of taste and of 
ethics. Chicago rigidly condemns what 
New York innocently admired. But if the 
metropolis points in self justification to the 
maxim ‘‘ To the pure all things are pure,” 
what must we think of the moral diathesis 
of these Western censors ? 

Without giving a definite answer to this 
inquiry, we may enter a counter protest 
against the Evanston ladies’ threat to use 
their undoubtedly powerful influence to the 
detriment of the Fair in case their objection 
to the goddess 1s disregarded. To have 
decided opinions and to give them decided 
expression is typical of Western outspoken- 
ness ; but it is unworthy of Western liberal- 
ity to have recourse to menaces of a boycott 
when those opinions are overruled. 








‘* PRAVER. 


From the painting by Jean Jacques Henner 





